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The cover coin is a York gold shilling probably issued in the third quarter of the 
seventh century. It was found near Wetherby, West Yorkshire, by metal detectorist Ricky 
Brelsford on Saturday 28th January 2012. It differs from the two previously known 
varieties of York shilling. The obverse shows what is presumably an enrobed, senior 
clerical figure with leonine head, holding a long cross pommee either side. The reverse 
is an elaborate, symmetrical, cruciform design. The central cross fourchee, with voided 
diamond centre, is enclosed in an unbroken circle. In the margin, four opposing crosses 
alternate with closed saltires - which may be runic Ds. The coin, shown 2x actual size, 
was photographed as found, with sandy encrustation, by Tony Abramson. 1.28g, 13mm. 
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FOREWORD 


For more than a hundred years, England unlike most European countries has had not one 
but two ‘national’ numismatic societies, commonly referred to, in informal conversa¬ 
tion, as ‘the Royal’ and ‘the British’. Both rely heavily on the support and the voluntary 
work of their members to keep them functioning, and both of them traditionally achieve 
a happy blend of good fellowship and learned publication. Combining these two aspects 
is certainly a case of one plus one equals three, or more than three: it would be difficult 
to over-state how precious it is. A similar claim can be made for the Yorkshire Numis¬ 
matic Society, which is also more than a hundred years old, and enjoys similar advan¬ 
tages, and opportunities, in Leeds, to those of the London-based societies - including in 
this case the facilities and good-will of Leeds City Museum. The Yorkshire society can 
and should, for example, be the cradle for the next generation of numismatists. 

As a teenager, the writer was treated with much kindness by the older members of 
the Wessex Numismatic Society, and remembers their encouragement to this day. If a 
numismatic society is to be more than a social forum for like-minded friends, the pub¬ 
lication of a periodical devoted to research is a crucial step. In order to make it happen, 
the amount of diplomacy and hard work put in by the editorial committee is substantial, 
and each of the members of that committee deserves our gratitude. The contents of the 
present volume, including but by no means limited to topics with a Yorkshire setting, 
are a valued contribution to the progress of numismatics and monetary history. May the 
Yorkshire Numismatic Society go from strength to strength! 

Michael Metcalf 
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INTRODUCTION 

James Booth 


The majority of the papers collected together in this volume were initially delivered at 
colloquia held in Leeds and York in 2011 under the auspices of the YNS. Their publica¬ 
tion marks the culmination of a period of dynamic activity for the Society, co-ordinated 
by our current President Tony Abramson, who has been over the last two decades a tire¬ 
less promoter of the cause of numismatics, both in the local context of Yorkshire and on 
the national level. 

The ‘Moneta Britannia’ colloquium on Roman coinage took place in York in J uly, un¬ 
der the direction of Lee Toone. Five of the papers are presented here. Richard Bourne’s 
piece on Carausius fleshes out the sparse and censored documentary narrative, giving 
evidence from the coins of an early setback in Constantius’s attempt to retake Britannia. 
Paul Di Marzio’s substantial essay on the London Mint (297-325) presents the fruits of 
a decade of passionate collecting, and will become essential reading on the subject, in a 
stop press addition to Di Marzio’s essay Hubert Cloke records a new variety of an early 
London follis. Adrian Marsden offers a wide-ranging conspectus of recent research into 
the production of the irregular coinages of the third and fourth centuries, our under¬ 
standing of which is currently being much advanced by the efforts of responsible metal 
detectorists. Finally Tony Abramson himself builds on the recent researches of Anna 
Gannon, Gareth Williams and others in a wide-ranging acco unt of the Roman prototypes 
of the early Anglo-Saxon coinage. 

The second section, on Medieval Coinage, consists of nine essays based on presenta¬ 
tions given at the ‘Yorkshire Festival of Numismatics’, which Tony Abramson organised 
as part of the International Medieval Congress in the University of Leeds in July 2011. 

Five essays treat the early Middle Ages from diverse conceptual and historical per¬ 
spectives. Tony Abramson’s free-ranging essay makes large claims for the monetary 
‘success’ and also the aesthetic achievement of the sceatta coinage. Hendrik Makeler’s 
ideas-piece on ‘globalised monetary systems’ cites Baltic area Viking Age hoards, with 
their ‘pecked’ coins from widely scattered sources, in support of a Hayekian argument 
in favour of a supra-national economic theory as against the ‘Westphalian model’ which 
defines currencies in terms of the nations which authorise them. There is topical rel¬ 
evance here to the modern economic situation with the shaking of national defences 
around currencies and the rush to gold. Tom Williams returns us to less heady numis¬ 
matic territory with a meticulous historical account of the Alfredian borough of Wall¬ 
ingford, in the course of which he lists a substantial corpus of 520 surviving coins from 
the reign of TEthelstan to that of Henry III. 

Gareth Williams’s title suggests that the last Anglo-Saxon king of England might 
have been a queen. In the event, however he offers not revelations concerning Harold’s 
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sexual orientation, but a closely-argued exploration of the implications of the anoma¬ 
lous minting of his sole coin-type at Wilton. Williams conjectures from the large number 
of Wilton dies, and the irregular appearance of many of the coins, that Harold’s sister 
Edith, the Confessor’s widow, must have maintained her independence here during the 
months following the battle of Hastings, offering the opportunity of legitimacy to any 
govermnent which might be proposed in the name of Edgar Atheling, Harold’s sons or 
the Conqueror. This is a highly plausible deduction though absolute proof will perhaps 
be forever lacking. 

Henry Fairburn addresses one of the large intractable debates concerning medieval 
coinage: the point at which we can begin to talk plausibly about a money economy. He 
scrupulously documents some medieval weights and measures, using evidence from 
the Domesday Book and other sources, with a focus on the value of salt. Though a loaf 
of bread must have been worth far less than a farthing in the late eleventh century, he 
nevertheless offers evidence that even at this time some day-to-day requirements would 
have been regularly bought and sold through the medium of coinage. 

Six essays of widely different focus treat later medieval topics. Martin Allen’s im¬ 
pressively documented ‘Coinage and the late Medieval Economy’ applies numismatics 
to thirteenth and fourteenth century history. Through carefid deployment of the discon¬ 
tinuous records Allen estimates that that gold coinage supplied most of the total value of 
the currency by 1377, though much of it may have been immobilised by hoarding, while 
silver was the principal medium of domestic commerce. Allen suggests that fluctuations 
in the sizes of England’s gold and silver currencies were a significant cause of economic 
change after the Black Death. 

Essays by Richard Kelleher and David Harpin focus on personal fashion and super¬ 
stition in coin jewellery. Kelleher illustrates the shift from badge types before and after 
the Norman Conquest to dress hooks in Edward I’s reign, reviews the use of annular 
brooches, pendants and rings made from coins, and suggests that ‘some notional ritual 
process’ may lie behind the practice of bending coins. On a similar theme, Harpin dis¬ 
cusses coin brooches in the period between the reigns of John and Edward III, during 
which time the annular or ring brooch gave way, with the advent of buttons, to the more 
decorative (and often larger) disc brooch. Gilding, Harpin suggests, may have been a 
sign of religious significance rather than simply a fashion statement, and some brooches 
were clearly intended to offer amuletic protection. 

Laura Mitchell’s paper gives an intimate view of the religious jumble in the mind of 
the late fifteenth century scribe of a list of recipes in the Bodleian Library. Among spells 
to ensure invisibility and to make a woman lift up her skirts, the scribe includes a charm 
to ensure that one always has money in one’s purse. The reader is advised to make the 
purse from a mole’s skin in the month of May, write some Latin mumbo jumbo on it in 
the blood of a bat, and then place it in the choir of a church for seven days and nights. 
How many readers put this recipe to the proof is an intriguing historical conjecture for¬ 
ever beyond reach of research. 
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Introduction 


This section of the volume ends with Barrie Cook’s richly evocative discussion of the 
surviving accounts of royal visits, particularly to York, from the time of the Conqueror 
to that of Henry VIII. Increasingly, alongside the time-honoured gifts of oxen, sheep 
or grain, large quantities of coins - small, very showy but easily portable - featured 
in these choreographed public displays. Cook’s account of the thousand gold angels 
offered to Richard Ill in York in September 1483, together with the equivalent of 300 
angels for his Queen, conjures up an image to set the modern collector salivating. 

The third section, ‘Hoards’, opens with Joyce Hill’s intriguing piece applying ideals 
of honour and dishonour found in Beowulf and the surviving fragments of Old English 
heroic poetry, to the unique features of the Staffordshire Hoard. In a primitive aristo¬ 
cratic world where elite weapons brought ‘honour’ to their possessors, and swords were 
given names (‘Nregling’, ‘Hrunting’), and passed on as heirlooms, Hill sees in the way 
the objects in this hoard of war-booty have been disassembled a deliberate humiliation, 
or in modern terms ‘dissing’, of the defeated warriors. Her quotations from Old English 
give this essay great immediacy. Wiglaf in Beowulf evokes the shame of the outcast 
denied the ‘receiving of treasure and the giving of swords’: ‘Dead bid sella / eorla ge- 
hwylcum |ionne edwitlif!’ - ‘For everyone of noble rank death is better than a life of 
disgrace!’ As in the case of Gareth Williams’s essay on Edith, Hill’s deduction seems 
highly plausible, though final certainty can perhaps never be achieved. 

Adrian Marsden returns us to numismatics proper in a most usefid summary of the 
Aldborough Sceatta hoard, so similar to the Aston Rowant find. Gareth Williams ex¬ 
amines the contents of the Silverdale Hoard, and adds an apparent ‘Harthacnut’ to the 
list of Viking kings of York, evidenced by a single coin. Finally, Stephen Briggs takes 
advantage of recent advances in digitisation and information retrieval to make an initial 
list of neglected accounts in newspapers of hoard discoveries made in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries. His is very much a work in progress, with more to follow. 

A miscellaneous section of ‘Other Matters’ includes three essays of local relevance: 
Abramson’s edited version of the late Elizabeth Pirie’s account of the Lorin Kay Col¬ 
lection of Northumbrian stycas; David Pickup’s moving essay on medals commemorat¬ 
ing the bombardment by a German battleship in 1914, which killed eighteen people 
in Scarborough and seven in Whitby; and Robert Barraclough’s update to his ongoing 
catalogue of all the checks known to have been issued by Yorkshire Co-operative Soci¬ 
eties. The section ends with Stephen Briggs’s obituary of the highly-regarded Yorkshire 
museum curator and numismatist, Graham Teasdill, who died in 2010. 

The volume concludes with abstracts of the seven talks given to the Society during 
2011, ranging from Gareth Williams on the Vale of York Hoard to Lee Toone on the 
London mint during the Tetrarchy and Geoff Percival, whose talk on paranumismatics 
featured perhaps the most unlikely numismatic item to appear in this volume: a copper 
piece engraved: ‘Mrs Darling of Scale Lane Hull is a LIAR’. The News of the World 
may no longer be with us. But all human life is here in YN4! 
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OPUSCULA CARAUSIANA 1 

Richard Bourne 


Presented here are three short notes on the coinage of Carausius, illustrating a number 
of new types published here for the first time. 

VICTORIA CARAVSIA 

A number of years ago I was shown an image of a Carausius coin with a distinctive 
obverse legend. It was reported at the time as being VICTORIA CARAVS1. The coin 
in question was in the possession of the Harvard Museum, as part of the Harvard 
University coin collection. 

At the time I was not aware of any comparable material, although it will become 
clear that such comparanda did exist, and I was not really able to offer much help with 
a firm reading of the obverse legend. As often it was only when another specimen 
appeared that things started to fall into place. I managed to acquire such a specimen 
and have now identified several others. 

Ultimately it has been possible to identify five coins, mainly in institutional 
collections, that share this obverse die: 



1. [VICJTORIA CARAVSI [A] 

Radiate, half-length bust right wearing a cuirass decorated with a gorgon device, 
holding a shield in the left hand and supporting a spear over the right shoulder 

LI[ITI]I AV 

Laetitia standing left, holding a vertical sceptre. 

RIC Private collection 


1 A version of this paper was delivered at the Moneta Britannia conference in York in July 2011 
as part of the Yorkshire Festival of Numismatics. 
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2. VICTORIA CARAVSIA 
Bust type as above 

[LI]ITI [AV] 

Reverse type as last and from the same reverse die 

RIC Harvard University collection (Harvard Art Museums, 1976.40.264) 2 
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3. VICTORIA CARAVSI A 
Bust type as above 

FORTVN[....] CV 

Fortuna standing left holding a cornucopia and a patera over an altar. 

RIC 786 corr.; British Museum collection, ex Little Orme hoard, 1907. 

Either this coin or coin 4 below provided the basis for the slightly incorrect descrip¬ 
tion of coin 786 in Roman Imperial Coinage volume 5 where the legends are noted 
as VICTORIA CARAVSI and FORTVNA respectively. 


2 I would like to thank Brent Upchurch for arranging with Chris Linnane of Harvard University 
for permission to publish this coin. 
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4. VICTORIA CARAVSIA 
Bust type as above 

[F]ORTV[N... CV] 

Reverse type as last and from the same reverse die 

RIC 786 corn; Current location not known, ex Blackmoor hoard, 1873, coin 20281. 3 



5. [VICTO]RIA CARA[VS1 A] 

Bust type as above 

[CONCOR?]MIL AETERN, [R]SR in exergue 

Concordia and Carausius standing face to face, clasping hands. 

RIC Provenance: British Museum collection 

These five specimens are all from the same obverse die but have three different 
reverse dies, representing both RSR and unmarked mint products. This shows that coins 
marked RSR and some unmarked coins are the products of the same mint and were 
manufactured contemporaneously. 


3 Bland, R; The Blackmoor Hoard, Coin Hoards from Roman Britain 3 (1982) 
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ADVENTUS 

This type again shows a unique iconography for the period. The imperial adventus was 
often depicted on the reverse of coins. The emperor was shown on horseback, riding 
left with a hand raised in salutation. Normally he holds a spear and often the sagum 
or military cloak is depicted billowing out behind. The progress of both Aurelian and 
Probus may, for example, be tracked through the use of this coin types at successive 
mints. 

Carausius is also known to have struck the usual adventus design on both marked 
and unmarked silver laureate type coins as well as the normal base metal radiate coinage 
from both ‘L’ and ‘C’ mints. In addition there is an unusual specimen with a thunderbolt 
in the exergue. 

However, reported in RIC, and represented by only a handful of recorded specimens, 
is an unmarked type which unusually combines the ADVENTVS AVG legend with a 
standing figure of Felicitas holding a caduceus and cornucopia. 4 5 

Recently a new specimen came to light combining the adventus legend with a 
standing figure, this time not listed in RIC and with no parallel in the British Museum 
or Hunter.'- 6 



6. IMP CARAVSIVS PF AVG 

Radiate, draped and cuirassed bust right 

ADVENTVS AVG 

Aequitas standing left holding scales and cornucopia 
RIC Private collection 


4 Webb, P. H; Roman Imperial Coinage 5.2 (1933), p.526, no. 733 

5 Robertson, A. S; Roman Imperial Coins in the Hunter Coin Cabinet 4: Valerian I to Allectus 
(1978) 

6 The Oxford and Cambridge collections still need to be consulted 
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One could interpret these two pairings of the AD VENT VS AVG legend with figural 
reverses, rather than equestrian types, as a mere die maker’s error. However, given the 
profound difference in type this must surely be unlikely. What we may have is a repre¬ 
sentation of the political ideals for the reign reflected in the choice of a coin type show¬ 
ing the arrival of the usurper Carausius. The representations of Felicitas or lightness of 
heart, and Aequitas, fair dealing, were intended to allay the fears of the wider public 
presented with a new regime that had come to power by force. 

VIRTVS AVG 

The coins so far discussed all come from the earliest part of the reign. The next series 
of coins has an overtly martial theme from later in the reign. Again the types do not 
appear to be represented in the British public collections. Die linkage is also again 
evident. The first two of these coins have previously been published but the third has 
not been published before. 



7. VIRTVS AVG 7 8 

Radiate, helmeted, cuirassed bust left, holding shield and with spear over right 
shoulder 

VIRTVS AVG, [C] in exergue 

Mars standing right, holding spear and shield 

RIC -; Private collection 


7 Bourne, R; ‘An anonymous radiate with the bust of Carausius’ NCirc 109 (2001) p. 92 

8 Bourne, R; ‘Two new antoniniani or aureliani of Carausius ‘ NCirc 112 (2004) pp. 377-8 
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8. V1RTVSAVG 9 
Bust as above 

CONCOR MIL, C in exergue 

Concordia and Carausius standing face to face, clasping hands 
RIC Private collection 



9. VIRTVSAVG 
Bust as above 

[CONCOR?] MILIT, [C] in exergue 
Clasping hands (the “dextra juncta”) 

RIC Private collection 

All three coins are struck from the same, distinctive, obverse die and all pair overtly 
military reverses with the anonymous martial bust. 

Can we make any suggestions about the circumstances that lie behind this group of 
coins? The London mint changed its mark frequently, making some attribution by date 
possible. Unfortunately the C mint was less frequent in changing the signature. The C 
mark in the exergue seems to have been used for an extended period. 


9 Bourne (2004) op cit. 
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Examination of the British Museum Concordia coins from the C mint reveals no 
reverse die duplicate of the coin showing two standing figures, nor the dextra juncta 
coin. The coin with the standing Mars type is too worn to say for certain whether any 
link exists. This, disappointingly, precludes us from using the rather crude dating tool of 
the presence or absence of the Caesar title that emerges more prominently on the coins 
of British manufacture after c.290/1. 

However, the spread flan and large die diameter of these coins, the obverse die measur¬ 
ing 22 mm and the flans having diameters of 25 mm, 25 mm and 24 mm respectively, 
would suggest that their date of manufacture is after the 290/1 watershed when XXI 
becomes incorporated in the die signature of the London coins. 

It may be no coincidence that the panegyrics of around this date delivered in honour 
of Maximianus fall silent about events in Britain. 

In the translation of R.S.O. Tomlin from John Casey’s monograph on the period, the 
panegyric of Mamertinus, delivered in Trier, in honour of the emperor Maximianus, 
probably in April 289, speaks of defeat for Carausius on the continent and delays in the 
preparations for the recapture of Britain caused by inclement weather: 

your soldiers have already reached the Ocean in victory, the tides have swallowed the blood 
of the enemies slaughtered on the shore... 

For almost a whole year, Your Majesty, when you needed good weather to build ship¬ 
yards, to fell timber, to invigorate the workers, to keep their hands from idleness, hardly a 
day has been spoiled by rain. 

... suddenly, when the warships had to be launched, the earth produced abundant 
springs for you, Jupiter poured out masses of rain and Ocean flooded the river beds. And so 
the ships attacked the waters... 

Certainly that day will soon dawn, when Rome sees you as victorious.. , 10 

The Rouen coinage of Carausius ceases very early in the reign and this must be 
indicative of the early loss of the territory on mainland Europe. 

However, in the panegyric in honour of Maximianus on the occasion of his birthday, 
again by Mamertinus and dating to AD 291, there is no mention of any subsequent 
action taken by the legitimate emperors. This void in the contemporary histories may be 
indicative of a significant initial defeat by Carausius of this expeditionary force, a defeat 
perhaps reflected in the coins discussed here. 


10 Casey, P J; Carausius and Allectus: The British Usurpers (1994), pp. 191-2 
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THE ROMAN MINT OF LONDON: A COLLECTOR’S 

PERSPECTIVE 

Paul DiMarzio 


In late 286 or early 287, the rebel Roman military commander Carausius took control 
of the province of Britain and opened several mints, including one at London, which 
produced a large coinage portraying him on par with the legitimate Augusti, Diocletian 
and Maximian. 




Coin of Carausius issued in the name of Maximian from his London mint 

(286/7-293) 1 


Before ten years had passed, Carausius had been dispatched by his chief minister 
Allectus, Diocletian had established Tetrarchic rule over the empire, and the Caesar 
responsible for the western provinces of Gaul and Britain, Constantius, was finalizing 
preparations for what would be his successful restoration of the island province to the 
empire. This paper focuses on the coinage of the London mint once restored to imperial 
authority in 297 through to its closing in 325. 

Although a span of less than thirty years might seem inconsequential in the long per¬ 
spective of Roman history, the events of this period marked a significant shift in Roman 
life along several fronts. 

Politically, the Tetrarchic system established by Diocletian was intended to establish 
an equal sharing of power across the empire, complete with term limits and merit-based 
succession. By 325, the empire had reverted to single Augustan rule with hereditary 
succession. 


1 Unless otherwise noted, all coins illustrated in this paper are from the author’s personal 
collection; illustrations are not to scale and credit is given for the original sources of the 
images. 
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Socially, at the start of this period the traditional Roman gods were worshipped and 
featured on the coinage, while Christians were persecuted. By 325, Christianity had 
become the preferred religion of the Empire and the Roman gods had disappeared from 
the coinage. 

The coinage of the Empire also underwent dramatic change. The everyday base 
metal AE coinage of 297 was struck at a standard weight of 1/32 lb (10 g). 2 By 325, 
inflation and debasement had radically reduced the weight of the follis to 1/96 lb 
(3-1/3 g). 

1 subtitle this paper ‘A Collector’s Perspective’ because it is not my intent to break 
any new scholarly ground on the topic, but rather to intermix an historical narrative 
- based on others’ work to date - with my own market insights into the coinage derived 
from more than ten years of focused collecting within this particular field. 

1 have divided this paper into two main narratives. First, I will review the events of 
the years 296 through 325, taking notice of how the coinage of London reflects these 
events, promoting specific political agendas, and shaping public opinion. The second 
part summarizes my collecting observations on the output of the London mint by type, 
mintmark, issuer, bust and title, and highlights some of the challenges to cataloguing 
and collecting the series. 

296-306: A healthy tetrarehy returns Britain to the empire 

Under the Tetrarchic system established by Diocletian in 293, the Roman Empire was 
divided into four administrative regions. Diocletian and Maximian, as Augusti, ruled 
the east and west respectively. As Ceasars, Galerius ruled a portion of the eastern 
provinces and Constantius 1 ruled the far western territories. As the following territorial 
map shows, the breakaway province of Britain was part of Constantius’ domain, so the 
task fell to him to reclaim it. 


2 Although we don’t know definitively what this coin was called, the tenn ‘follis’ (referring to 
the name of the bag typically used to hold these coins) is generally accepted. 
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The Roman world under the First Tetrarchy * * 3 

Although there was some degree of seniority in the Tetrarchic system (Diocletian 
was the senior Augustus and Constantius the senior Caesar), great pains were taken to 
portray the rulers publicly as full equals. As a result, they are virtually indistinguishable 
in official portraits and sculptures. 


3 Tetrarchic map by Coppennine Photo Gallery; reproduced here under the terns of the Creative 
Commons Attribution License (Wikimedia Commons). 
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The Tetrarchs are shown with similar features and dress in this sculpture 4 


The practice was to strike coins in the names of all four Tetrarchs regardless of who 
controlled the territory of the issuing mint. We will see how these coinage rules were 
bent and, ultimately, shattered as the system broke down and the players grappled for 
power. 

My collecting interests begin a year before the retaking of Britain, in 296, as 
Constantius was preparing his invasion. The group of unmarked GENIO POPVLI 
ROMANI (‘to the guardian spirit of the Roman people’) 5 folles of Lyon is gener¬ 
ally considered as Constantius’ ‘invasion coinage’, probably intended to pay the 
invading military force, as these pieces are more typically found in Britain than on the 
mainland. 

Once the conquest was complete, Constantius used the captured London mint to 
issue the first official coinage of Britain, continuing the GENIO series, but using the 
mintmark LON for the first and, as it would turn out, only time. The stylistic link 
between the unmarked folles of Lyon and the LON folles of London makes it 
apparent that Lyon workmen were involved in the task of reopening the London mint 
under Imperial control. 

There followed a few years break. Then, around the turn of the century London began 
issuing coins of the GENIO series in quantity, this time with no mintmark. This would 
be the only type to be produced in London until the year 305. 


4 Image of the four tetrarchs on the Basilica of Saint Mark, Venice, by Nino Barbieri. Used 
under the terms of the Creative Commons Attribution License (Wikipedia). 

5 All translations of Latin inscriptions are approximate and based on Google search results. 
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GENIO POPVL1 ROMANI folles of Diocletian: 6 unmarked issue of Lyon, 296; 7 LON 
issue of London, 297; 8 unmarked issue of London, 300-5 9 


Both the invasion coinage of Lyon and the unmarked folles through to 305 are quite 
collectible. The LON coinage of 297 is much more difficult to find due to its popularity. 
All are relatively large, heavy coins, struck at the 1/32 lb (10 g) standard of Diocletian’s 
coinage reform of 294. 

On 1 May 305, Diocletian and Maximian abdicated their positions following the 
celebration of their Vicennalia (20th anniversary of joint rule), as seems to have been 
envisaged when the Tetrarchic system was established. This event was commemorated 
by the PROVIDENT1A DEORVM QVIESS AVGG (‘the restful peace of the Emperors 
by the providence of the gods’) series - a very popular group of coins from all mints. 



Abdication issues of Maximian 10 and Diocletian, 11 IMay 305 - Early 307 


As the two Augusti stepped down, the Caesars Constantius and Galerius were pro¬ 
moted to the rank of Augustus, and Severus II and Maximinus Daia were appointed as 
new Caesars to complete the 2nd Tetrarchy. Power was transferred in an orderly fashion 
and the GENIO coinage was modified to recognize the new Tetrarchic order. 


6 Citations from Roman Imperial Comage (RIC) volumes VI and VII are for London except as 
noted. 

7 VI. 14a for Lyon (Herakles Numismatics) 

8 VI. la (Spink) 

9 VI.10 (Jean Elsen & ses Fils) 

10 VI.77b (Freeman & Sear) 

11 VI.77a (Classical Numismatic Group) 
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The first issue of the 2nd Tetrarchy, 1 May 305 - Early 307: Constantius I as 
Augustus, 12 Severus II as Caesar, 13 Galerius as Augustus, 14 and Maximinus II as 

Caesar 15 


However, a series of events occurred in the years 305-6 that would, eventually, 
destroy the system that Diocletian had established just over ten years earlier. The 
transfer of power would never again be so orderly. 

It was common practice at this time in history for the families of the ruling Tetrarchs 
to attach themselves to the courts of the other rulers, in part to enhance their education 
but also to ensure good behavior all round. Constantius’ son, Constantine, had served 
Diocletian and, later, Galerius, at the court of Nicomedia. At the time that the Second 
Tetrarchy was formed or shortly thereafter, Constantius engaged in battle with the Piets 
in northern Britain. In deteriorating health and perhaps sensing an implicit danger to his 
son at the transfer of power, Constantius petitioned Galerius to allow Constantine to join 
him. The contemporary historian Lactantius relates that Constantine fled Nicomedia 
immediately following the unexpected promotion of Maximinus and Severus, killing 
the horses at each public staging point, fearful that Galerius and/or the new Caesars 
would have him pursued and murdered. 16 But, since Lactantius writes from a later, par¬ 
tisan Christian viewpoint, this may be an exaggerated version. In any case, Constantine 
was able safely to manoeuvre his way through the territories of Galerius and Severus, 
and join his father in the west. 

Constantius grew increasingly ill and, on 25 July 306, he died at the Roman fort of 
Eboracum in modern-day York. Before his passing, Constantius declared that his son 
should succeed him and the troops of Eboracum hailed Constantine as Augustus. (The 
contemporary account of Eusebius, Constantine’s hagiographer, notes that Constan¬ 
tine had been chosen ‘long before them by the Supreme Ruler, God Himself’.) 17 When 
Galerius (now the senior Augustus) received Constantine’s petition to fill his father’s 
position, he felt it unwise to reject the request outright and compromised by granting 
Constantine the position of Caesar. Severus was elevated to Augustus, thus forming the 
3rd Tetrarchy. 

12 VI.52a (Spink) 

13 VI.— (Barry Murphy) 

14 VI.41 (Ancient Imports) 

15 VI.57 (Spink) 

16 Lactantius, De Mortibus Persecutorum , edited and translated by J. L. Creed (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1984), 3Iff. 

17 Eusebius, The History of the Church, translated by G. A. Williamson (Penguin, 1965), 347. 
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Constantine immediately began to produce coinage at London reflecting his author¬ 
ity and, in deference to the official tetrarchic order, the new position of Severus as 
Augustus. 



Initial issues of the 3rd Tetrarchy, Late 306 - Early 307: Constantine I as Caesar 18 and 

Severus II as Augustus 19 


Because this transfer of power occurred very late in the run of the unmarked GENIO 
series, the initial issue of coinage in the name of Constantine as Caesar is extremely 
rare. The coinage of Severus as Augustus is also somewhat difficult to acquire because, 
as we will see, he was not to be in this position very long and would never again appear 
on the coinage of London. 

307-313: Positioning for power 

When Maximian’s son, Maxentius, heard of the filial succession of Constantine, he felt 
that he should have succeeded his father as well. Taking advantage of general unrest 
in Rome 20 , Maxentius proclaimed himself ruler of Italy on 28 October 306, receiving 
the support of the people and the Praetorian Guard. Since Italy was in the territory 
now assigned to Severus as Augustus, Severus immediately began a march on Rome to 
challenge the usurper. 

In order to strengthen his position, Maxentius persuaded his father to come out from 
retirement and resume the role of Augustus. By February 307 Maximian was recognized 
as Augustus in Maxentius’ territory for the second time. Severus had the bad fortune of 
marching on Rome at the head of one of Maximian’s former legions, which immediately 
turned on Severus when their former leader resumed power. In the spring of 307 Severus 
was captured, and he would be executed later in the year. 21 

While these events were going on in Italy, the Imperial coinage underwent a sharp 
adjustment and a new series began production in early 307 at the reduced weight of 1/48 

18 VI.66 (CNG) 

19 VI.46 (CNG) 

20 The people of the city of Rome were hit hard by Diocletian’s earlier tax reforms, making them 
receptive to a change of leadership. 

21 Lactantius, op. cit, 43. 
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lb (6-7 gm), causing all inscriptions to be shortened (e.g., the standard GENIO POPVLI 
ROMANI series became GENIO POP ROM). 22 Recognizing the events taking place in 
Italy, Constantine acknowledged the authority of Maximian and replaced Severus with 
Maximian on the coinage of London, carrying forward the dedicatory inscription D M 
MAXIMIANO P F S AVG (‘to our lord Maximian the dutiful faithful senior Emperor ’) 
from Maximian’s earlier abdication coinage. 



In the west, the coinage commencing in early 307 paired Constantine as Caesar, 23 with 
Maximian as ‘senior’ western Augustus 24 as the Tetrarchic system began to fracture 



Coinage also continued for the eastern rulers Galerius Augustus 25 and Maximinus 
Caesar. 26 This would prove to be the final coinage for Galerius from London 


Assuming that Galerius would soon be launching a campaign against Maxen- 
tius, Maximian travelled to Gaul in the spring of 307 to gain Constantine’s support. 
Constantine gave no open support to Maxentius against Galerius, but he did agree to 
marry Maximian’s daughter Fausta in the summer of 307. Maximian, in turn, proclaimed 
Constantine Augustus. 


22 The first run of the London coinage at the new weight standard continued the unmarked 
exergue; these coins are very rare. Coinage of the following series, with PLN in exergue, is 
much more collectible. 

23 VI.89b (CNG) 

24 VI.90 (Freeman & Sear) 

25 VI.86 (eBay) 

26 VI.89a (Spink) 
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In addition to the standard GENIO POP ROM coinage, a wide series of coins was 
issued that summer to celebrate the new family ties between Constantine and the Hercu¬ 
lean dynastic family of Maximian. Several reverse types and legends are unique to the 
London mint from this time. 



Examples of the ‘family’ coinage of the summer of 307: the HERCVLI 
CONSERVATOR! issue of Maximian, 27 and the ROMAE AETER issue of 

Constantine 28 

Although Maxentius acknowledged these new bonds by issuing several series of 
coins in Constantine’s name from his mint in Rome, Constantine did not reciprocate 
from London - probably to maintain the external appearance of a neutral stance with 
Galerius. The ROMAE AETER (‘to eternal Rome ’) coinage is the closest reference. All 
of the summer 307 coinage is scarce and most types are difficult to obtain. 

Galerius’ attempt to retake Rome that summer also failed, but Galerius was able to 
retreat to his own territory. Perhaps because of the conflict between his new family and 
Galerius - or perhaps due to his earlier ‘house arrest’ in Galerius’ court at Nicomedia 
- Constantine did not issue coinage for Galerius after the GENIO POP ROM series of 
the summer of 307. 

Constantine did not immediately use his newly obtained title of Augustus; the sum¬ 
mer 307 coinage continued to reflect his position as Caesar, presumably so as not to of¬ 
fend the official senior emperor, Galerius. But by the end of December 307, after Gale¬ 
rius had failed to capture Rome, the issues coming from London portrayed Constantine 
as Augustus. On the coinage from the eastern territories of Galerius and Maximinus 
Constantine continued to be recognized only as Caesar. 

The coinage of London from this point through most of 310 was almost exclusively 
issued in the name of Constantine as Augustus. 29 

27 VI.91 (eBay) 

28 VI.99 (Spink) 

29 The only known reference to the other active leaders at this time is a rare issue of the 
GENIO POP ROM series in the name of Maximinus (which, interestingly, styled Maximinus 
as Augustus even before Maximinus himself used this title at his own mints in the East.) 
Additionally, a special consecration issue was struck in memory of Constantius. 
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GENIO POP ROM 30 



MARTI PATRI PROPVG 31 PRINCIPIIVVENTVTIS 32 

Examples of the coinage of Constantine from autumn 307 - early 310 using the title of 

Augustus 


This break from tradition was possibly a reflection of the adverse actions of the other 
rulers during this period. In the spring of 308, Maximian attempted to overthrow his 
son and failed, causing him to seek asylum at Constantine’s court in Gaul. 33 Although 
Constantine granted him refuge, Maximian would never again be portrayed on the 
coinage of London. 

Later that year, Galerius called a conference at Carnuntum in an attempt to resolve 
the question of power. He succeeded in engineering a deal that named his old military 
comrade Licinius as Augustus in place of now dead Severus, officially confirmed both 
Constantine and Maximinus in the role of Caesar, forced Maximian to renounce his 
titles a second time, and declared Maxentius an outlaw. Constantine refused to acknowl¬ 
edge Licinius, continued to ignore Galerius, and did not rescind the title of Augustus on 
his London coinage. 

Carnuntum left both Constantine and Maximinus extremely dissatisfied. In 309, 
Galerius tried to placate his colleagues by replacing the title of Caesar with the new title 
Filius Augustorum (‘son of the Emperors’). This empty gesture did nothing to solve the 
problem. Although FIL AVG coinage was issued from the eastern mints, the title was 
never used by Constantine’s western mints. 

30 VI. 104 (CNG) 

31 VI. 109 (Freeman & Sear) 

32 VI. Ill (Den of Antiquity) 

33 Lactantius, op. cit., 45. 
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Maximian was also dissatisfied with the arrangements of Carnuntum. Later that year, 
while Constantine was in the Rhine region battling the Franks, Maximian proclaimed 
himself emperor for the third time and seized some of Constantine’s assets in Gaul. 

While on his return to Gaul to deal with Maximian in early 310 (whom he soundly 
defeated and granted a death by suicide in July), Constantine had a heavenly vision at 
the shrine of Apollo Grannus. Since Apollo was equated with the sun god Sol, Con¬ 
stantine began issuing two new coinage types featuring Sol: COMITI AVGG NN (‘to 
the companion of our Emperors’) and SOLI INVICTO COMITI (‘to Sol, the invincible 
companion ’). Sol thus became recognized as a protector of Constantine and his former 
protector. Mars, would eventually cease to be featured on the coinage. 

As the PLN// coinage drew to a close, a new reduction in weight to 1/72 lb (4.5 g) 
came into effect. Although some of the PLN// coinage was struck at the new standard, 
examples are very rare and the weight reduction was not generally seen until the PLN// 
T/F issue commencing mid/late 310. 



Constantine’s new protector Sol (SOLI INVICTO COMITI 34 from the 1/48 lb 
standard) and old protector Mars (MARTI CONSERVATOR! 35 from the reduced 1/72 

lb standard) 


In the east, Maximinus was proclaimed Augustus by his troops early in the year. 
Between Constantine’s defeat of Maximian in the west, and Maximinus’ proclamation 
in the east, an increasingly ill Galerius was left little choice but to raise both Constantine 
and Maximinus officially to the rank of Augustus on 1 May. 

With the issue of rank settled, London resumed coinage for Maximinus as Augustus 
and began striking for Licinius as Augustus as well; coinage in the names of Maximinus 
and Licinius from the series running mid/late 310 through mid/late 311 is a challenge to 
collect. Galerius continued to be ignored, as was the usurper Maximian. 

Galerius died in agony on 5 May 311, as the result of what seems to have been 
gangrene, giving both Lactantius and Eusebius the opportunity for lurid gloating over 


34 VI.114 (CNG) 

35 VI. 119 (Spink) 
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the fate of this persecutor of the Christians. 36 The three official Augusti Constantine, 
Licinius and Maximinus - and the usurper Maxentius - were left to battle for control of 
the empire. 

The coinage of London, commencing with the 1/72 lb reduction is rich with a variety 
of military types and busts, foreshadowing the battles to come between Constantine and 
Licinius on the one hand and Maximinus and Maxentius on the other. This period is my 
personal favorite to collect due to the wide variety of types, titles and busts - many not 
listed in RIC - and the issue of several types unique to the London mint. 37 



42 43 44 45 


Examples of some of the military bust types of Constantine which preceded the 

retaking of Rome in 312 

36 ‘suppurative inflammation broke out round the middle of his genitals, then a deep-seated fis- 
tular ulcer: these ate their way incurably into his inmost bowels. From them came a teeming 
indescribable mass of worms, and a sickening smell... Of the doctors some were unable to 
endure the overpowering and extraordinary stench, and were executed on the spot.’ Eusebius, 
op. cit., 352-3. See also Lactantius, op. cit. 51. 

37 The coinage from mid-310 to May 313 is too varied to be treated effectively here. Refer to 
Huvelin’s paper ‘Les Deux Emissions Londoniennes ’ for a comprehensive view of the London 
coinage of this period. 

38 SOLI INVICTO COMITI, VI.— (CGB) 

39 COMITI AVGG NN, VI. 183 (Ofek Coins) 

40 COMITI AVGG NN, VI. 160 (CNG) 

41 CONCORD MILIT, VI.— (Beast Coins) 

42 CONCORD MILIT, VI.— (CNG) 

43 COMITI AVGG NN, VI. 177 (CNG) 

44 COMITI AVGG NN, VI. 167 (CNG) 

45 CONCORD MILIT, VI.— (Den of Antiquity) 
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Following an indecisive skirmish between Licinius and Maximinus, Constantine 
was to win the first decisive battle, returning Italy to the imperial fold by defeating 
Maxentius at the battle of the Milvian Bridge on 28 October 312. This event was 
celebrated on the London coinage with new types such as ROMAE REST1TVTAE (To 
the restoration of Rome ’), FELICITAS AVGG (To the prosperity of our Emperors’), 
and SECVRITAS AVGG (To the security of our Emperors’). The coinage following 
Constantine’s victory over Maxentius also marked the beginning of yet another weight 
reduction - to 1/96 lb (3.3 g). 



The ROMAE RESTITVTAE issue of Constantine, late 312 - May 313 46 

This battle of the Milvian Bridge also marked the beginning of Constantine’s conver¬ 
sion to Christianity, as it was recorded that he had a vision the night before that he would 
win decisively if he ordered his soldiers display the Chi-Rho on their shields and banners 
- which held true. Constantine may not have immediately equated the Chi-Rho symbol 
with Christ, as the increased output of Sol types from London and his other mints seems 
to indicate an initial alignment of this vision with his devotion to the sun god. 47 

313-317: An East/West standoff 

Constantine and Licinius met in Milan in February 313, where they promulgated the 
celebrated edict of toleration of Christianity, 48 and - among other things - drew into a 
closer alliance through Licinius’ marriage of Constantine’s half sister Constantia. This 
alliance prompted Maximinus to invade Licinius’ easternmost territory, but Licinius 
quickly defeated Maximinus and consolidated the east under his control. The empire 
was now in the hands of only two Augusti - Constantine in the west and Licinius in the 
east. The coinage of London continued to feature both rulers, but the output for Licinius 
would gradually decline from this point onward. 

The alliance between the two was never very strong, and tensions came to a head 
around August or September 316 when Constantine invaded the eastern provinces. This 


46 VI.273 (Mike Vosper) 

47 Lactantius, op. cit, 63. 

48 Preserved in Lactantius, op cit. 
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prompted Licinius to ‘depose’ Constantine in December and elevate his general Valerius 
Valens to the rank of Augustus; the coinage of Valens is extremely rare and, as one might 
expect, not among the issues from London. 

A series of battles won by Constantine forced Licinius to agree to a peace agree¬ 
ment on 1 March that ceded territory in the Balkans to Constantine, raised the sons of 
Constantine (Crispus and Constantine II) and also Licinius’s son (Licinius II) to the rank 
of Caesar, and deposed Valens (who was subsequently executed). 

Apparently the propaganda value of coinage - utilized so extensively in the period 
leading up to the battle of the Milvian Bridge - was neglected during this conflict. In 
the period leading up to and during the war, the coinage from London was limited to 
just two types: SOLI INVICTO COMITI and GENIO POP ROM, issued in the name of 
Constantine and Licinius with very little variation in busts or titles. 



SOLI INVICTO COMITI 49 and GENIO POP ROM; 50 types issued by Constantine and 
Licinius during the first Licinian War 


Apart from the use of an imaginative series of mintmarks - MLL, MSL, MLN, and 
(possibly) MSN - the coinage of London from the period is generally uninteresting to 
collect. I have found the quality is often crude and the coins are a little harder to find 
than most other periods, perhaps indicating some stresses on the mint. The one bright 
spot is the very limited issue of 316 with a reverse featuring Sol in a quadriga. Although 
earlier rulers had used this imagery, this is the first and only time it would be issued 
from London. Quadriga issues are very hard to find from both rulers, extremely so in 
the name of Licinius. 


49 VII.28 

50 VII.23 (CNG) 
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Two Sol in quadriga issues of Constantine: one with the expected field marks, 51 the 

other with no field marks 52 


317-325: Constantine and his sons 

Following the war of 316/317, Constantine ceased issuing coins in Licinius’ name from 
London, although he did continue to issue them from his other western mints. 

A new Sol type was introduced in 317 with a rather unrelated legend, CLARITAS 
RE1PVBL1CAE (‘to the renown of the Republic’). Sol dominated the coinage of 317 and 
318, the only other type being PRINCIPIAIVVENTVTIS (‘the young prince ’, a refer¬ 
ence to the raising of Crispus and Constantine II to the rank of Caesar the year earlier), 
but after this series Sol would permanently disappear from the coinage of London. 



The last Sol types of Constantine, 318: CLARITAS REIPVBLICAE 53 and SOLI 

INVICTO COMITI 54 


51 VII.84 (Vaughn Rare Coin Gallery) 

52 VII.—(Spink) 

53 VII.— (Beast Coins) 

54 VII. 149 (Beast Coins) 
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Sol types of 318 featuring Crispus 55 and Constantine II 56 

At this point there is a very distinct move in the coinage away from the traditional 
Roman gods and allegorical imagery, towards a series of secular subjects focusing on the 
achievements of Constantine and his sons. In 319 the VICTORIAE LAETAE PR1NC 
PERP type (‘to the joyful and perpetual victory of the princes j was issued as a preview 
of Constantine’s upcoming Decennalia (1 Oth anniversary of official elevation to the rank 
of Augustus). This series also marks the return of helmets, spears and shields to the bust 
types, perhaps anticipating rising tensions with Licinius. 

The actual Decennalia was celebrated on two coin types: V1RTVS EXERCIT (‘to 
the courage of the army’) in 320 and BEATATRANQV1LLITAS {'the blessed peace’) 51 
from 321-324. 



VICTORIAE LAETAE VIRTVS EXERCIT 
PRINC PERP VOT/PR 58 VOT/XX 59 


BEAT(A) 

TRANQ(VIL)LITAS 

VOT/XX 60 


Constantine’s Decennallia coinage, 319 - 324 


55 VII.— (Beast Coins) 

56 VII.— (Roma Numismatics) 

57 VOT XX is used because these are suscepta vows, thanksgiving for 10 years completed and 
looking forward to the 20th anniversary. 

58 VI.— (VAuctions) 

59 VII. 185 

60 VII.225 
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The next series of coins from London, CAESARVM NOSTRORVM (‘our Caesars’), 
celebrated the Quinquenalia (5th anniversary of being named Caesars) of Crispus and 
Constantine II. 61 



The Caesars’ CAESARVM NOSTRORVM VOT X Quinquennalia coinage of 323 
- 324: Crispus, 62 Constantine II 63 


Movement towards a decisive conflict between Constantine and Licinius probably 
began in 320, when Licinius began persecuting Christians - reneging on religious 
freedoms agreed-upon when the two met in Milan seven years earlier and directly 
attacking Constantine’s beliefs. In 321, Constantine appointed his sons joint consuls 
without consulting Licinius. Licinius, in turn, declared himself and his son to be joint 
consuls. Finally, in 323, Constantine’s army moved into territory technically belonging 
to Licinius in order to defeat an invading band of Sarmatians in Pannonia. This incursion 

- commemorated on the SARMAT1A DEVICTA (‘Sarmatia conquered ’) issue of 323-4 

- effectively began the second Licinian war. 



61 VOT X is used because these are suscepta vows, thanksgiving for five years completed and 
looking forward to the 10th anniversary. 

62 VII.291 

63 VII.292 

64 VII.290 (Forvm Ancient Coins) 
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On 3 July, 324, Constantine achieved a major victory over Licinius at the Battle of 
Hadrianopolis. As during the first civil war, Licinius ‘deposed’ Constantine - this time 
installing the commander of his bodyguard, Martinian, as Augustus. Martinian’s coin¬ 
age is extremely rare and not issued from London. Constantine countered by raising his 
youngest son, Constantius II, to the rank of Caesar. 

The final victory of Constantine came on 18 September when Licinius’ forces were 
routed at Chrysopolis; Licinius and Martinian eventually surrendered at Nicomedia. 

324 also marked the beginning of the final issues from London, the PROVIDEN- 
TIAE AVGG/CAES type (‘to the foresight of the Emperors/Caesars ’) for Constantine 
and his sons (including the first and only appearance of Constantius II on the London 
coinage) as well as types for Constantine’s mother, Helena and wife Fausta. 



Among the final issues from London in 324-5, the ‘camp gate’ type is the only London 
coinage to feature Constantius II 65 

Licinius, his son, and Martinian were all executed in 325 - making Constantine the 
sole Augustus of the Empire, supported by his three sons as Caesar. Constantine closed 
the London mint, along with a few of his other western mints, as he moved the centre of 
power to his new eastern city of Constantinople. 

My approach towards cataloguing 

The best way to gain a true appreciation of the coinage of Roman London and its 
relevance to the times is to examine it chronologically, in the context of history, as I have 
just presented in this paper. However, this is not necessarily the best way to organize 
the data if your intent is to build a strong collection and be in the best position to hunt 
out hidden gems. 

A number of types in the London coin series were long-running, ranging across a 
number of different mintmark and field mark combinations (and sometimes more than 
one weight classification). Some of these series were issued on and off over a period of 


6S VII.297 (Numismatic Ars Classica) 
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years; some varied the reverse type during their runs. 66 In order to use a chronologically- 
compiled reference, such as Roman Imperial Coinage, or RIC, you must have some 
advance knowledge of where in RIC to look or you run the risk of misattributing a 
piece. 

I have seen many coins on the market misattributed due to the incorrect use of a 
chronological reference. Without being able accurately to validate the attribution 
provided by a seller you run the risk of overpaying for what may be a common coin, 
missing an underpriced gem, or unintentionally duplicating a piece already in your 
collection. And yes, until I restructured my data, I suffered through all of these 
mistakes! 

I prefer to organize and group my collection alphabetically by reverse legend, then 
chronologically by mintmark within each group. Even with a long-running series such 
as GENIO POP ROM or SOLI 1NVICTO COMITI, I can quickly locate the relevant 
section of my database and then accurately complete the attribution by examining the 
issuer, bust and obverse legend (in that order). 

My goal is to collect an example of every issuer/bust/obverse legend combination 
within every reverse legend / mintmark group. Basically, one of each uniquely attribut¬ 
able coin. This is of course an impossible goal, as many such combinations are known 
by a single example (some of which are off the market in museum collections), and new 
combinations come to my attention frequently. But that’s what keeps the hobby fresh 
and interesting! 

To prepare this paper I ‘froze’ my database in March 2011 so that my observations 
would be based on a consistent set of data. At that time I had identified 788 uniquely 
attributable combinations (though, of course, there have been a number of additions and 
corrections since that time). Let me now share some insights that I have gleaned over the 
years about the collectability of the coinage. 

London reverse legends 

The first thing that I look at in a coin listing is the reverse legend. Since there are a 
number of key reverse types still missing from my collection, this tells me instantly if I 
need the piece or I have to further refine the attribution. 

When you are working with imprecise data, as is the case with my database, it can be 
a useful exercise to visualize these data rather than attempt a statistical analysis. 1 like 
to map data into a word cloud, which gives a visual picture of the relative frequency in 
which words (or specific groups of words) appear within the data. 

For this paper 1 used an online word cloud generator called Wordle™ 67 to visual¬ 
ize my 788 entries of data as word clouds focused on the various important aspects of 
London mint coinage. 

66 Consider the PRINCIPI(A) IWENTVTIS coinage, where the reverse prince could be holding 

standards, a globe and reversed spear, or a globe and spear forward. 

67 http://www.wordle.net/ 
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In the following illustration 1 mapped the reverse legend data into a word cloud that 
visualizes the relative frequency with which each legend appears on the coinage. For 
those who prefer a conventional format, graphs are shown in the Appendix below. 



As one might expect, the long-running SOLI INVICTO COMITI is quite prominent 
in the cloud. But there are some surprises here, too. For example GENIO POPVLI 
ROMANI shows strongly even though the series only ran for five years (when the first 
London weight reduction caused the legend to be shortened). The series did, however, 
utilize a wide variety of obverse legends and RIC lists subtle variations in bust style as 
distinct types (more about this later). 

Word clouds also don’t say anything about market availability or relative acquisition 
cost; a common GENIO POPVLI ROMANI will command more than a common BEAT 
TRANQL1TAS in similar condition because they are more substantial coins and there 
are fewer of them available to the market. What the word clouds do tell us is how much 
more work it will take fully to complete one series compared with another. You would 
have to acquire quite a few SOLI INVICTO COMITI examples to complete the series! 

One aspect of the London coinage that I find exciting is the fact that, during the 
period in which the London mint was in operation, some of the London reverse legend/ 
type combinations were not issued elsewhere in the empire. 

For example, the ADVENTVS AVG type, typically issued to commemorate the 
arrival of the emperor, was only issued by London in AE during this period; some 
gold aurei and medallions with the longer legend ADVENTVS AVGVSTI legend were 
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issued elsewhere, but no other mint issued this type as a follis. Also, the use of the 
COMITIAVG legend with Sol imagery is unique to London. 



ADVENTVS AVG / AVG N / AVGG / 
AVGGN/AVGG NN 68 



COMITI AAVVGG / AVGG NN 69 


Dated coins are not at all common in the empire during this period, and the P M 
TR P COS II PP London type commemorating the 2nd consulship of Constantine and 
Licinius beginning in 312, in addition to being a unique use of the legend, is also the 
only example of a dated coin known in AE. 

During the period leading up to the battle of the Milvian Bridge, the SPES 
REIPVBL(ICAE) (‘hope of the republic ’) type is unique to London. (Although Trier 
did issue a SPES PUBLICA in gold, the reverse featured Spes and not the emperor on 
horseback). We also see London uniquely using a shortened CONCORD MILIT 70 (‘with 
the agreement of the army ’) instead of the CONCORDIA MILITVM used elsewhere. 



68 VI. 133 (Ephesus Numismatics) 

69 VI. 168 (Roma Numismatics) 

70 A CONCORD MILITVM example from London is known to exist. 

71 A very rare dated coin of Constantine from this period, issued to commemorate the second 
consulship of Constantine and Licinius beginning on 1 Jan 312; Refer to Strauss’ paper ‘ Un 
Nouveau Nummus de Constantin 1st Frappe a Londres’. This coin is not in the author’s 
collection; the image is a scan of the plate from Strauss. 

72 VI.241 (CNG) 

73 VI.— (Beast Coins) 
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Also, within the issues of 312-3 commemorating Constantine’s victory over Maxen- 
tius and the recapture of Italy, ROMAE REST1TVTAE is a unique type to London while 
ROMAE AETER and FELICITAS AVGG types are unique to London in AE (examples 
in gold and silver with longer legends, were issued elsewhere). 



London mint marks 

During the time of the London mint’s existence, it was common practice in the empire 
to identify the period in which a coin was produced by using marks in the exergue 
and fields of the reverse. 77 By correlating coin weight and other data such as style and 
issuer/titles used - as well as hoard context - researchers have been able to establish a 
strong chronology of the mintmarks used in London. The following illustration lays out 
the mark sequence as published in RIC volumes VI and VII. 


74 VI.273 (Mike Vosper) 

75 VI.99 (Spink) 

16 VI.246 (Spink) 

77 At larger mints with more than one officina (workshop), the marks would also indicate which 
officina produced the coin. It is generally agreed that London was served by only one officina 
since such marks do not appear. 
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Chronology of London mintmarks with suggested modifications 


Continuing research as well as the discovery of new coin examples is always caus¬ 
ing this sequence to be refined, modified and/or challenged. Some of the possible 
adjustments to RICs chronology indicated in the above illustration include the 
following: 

1. The unmarked Sol/Mars bust type is only listed in RIC for Trier but is known from 
stylistic factors to have been issued by other mints. Georges Gautier identified an 
example from London. 78 Chronological positioning is based on Gautier as well as 
notes posted to the ancients.info discussion board by user Congius. 

2. A SOLI INVICTO COMITI example with this mint mark, the only example that 
I have seen, appeared in CNG 57 as lot 1416. Chronological positioning is 
approximate. 

3. A SOLI INVICTO COMITI (quadriga style) without the expected S/P field marks 
is in my collection. 

4. At least two coins with MSN in exergue were known at the time that RIC was 
compiled, but RIC passed them off as an ‘engraver’s slip’ - concluding that the 
celator perhaps mistakenly punched the last letter from the previously used mint- 
mark (MLN). But work done by Lee Toone has concluded that of four examples 
now known, at least two dies were used - increasing the possibility that MSN was 
a legitimately distinct mark. 79 

78 Georges Gautier, ‘An unpublished nummus of Constantine I of the mint of London’. 

79 Lee Toone, ‘A New London Mintmark for Constantine the Great?’, Spink Numismatic 

Circular, July 2009, pp.106. 
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5. RIC lists the use of ‘+’ instead of in the field. This is certainly a typographical 
error since no coins with ‘+’ are known, but it is a constant cause of uninformed 
dealers identifying these coins as unlisted. 

6. The use of pellets in the exergue is noted in a footnote in RIC, but Lee Toone’s 
work shows that several examples exist, perhaps indicating intentional use. 80 

7. Lee Toone has provided solid arguments for reversing the order of these two 
mintmarks. 81 

8. A SARMATIA DEVICTA example with this mintmark appeared in CNG 87 as lot 
1158. 

9. During the sale of his collection. Dr. Stoffel Vogelaar communicated that exam¬ 
ples of the PLON mintmark with pellet are likely the penultimate mark of the 
London series. 82 

With the exception of some of the anomalous marks just noted, it should be reason¬ 
able to expect to be able to acquire an example of each London mintmark except for 
PLN // *T / *F. Coins with this mark were only produced for a few months in the year 
311 and are excessively rare. I have yet to see one offered. 

It is likely that the letters and symbols used in the exergue and fields were not ran¬ 
domly assigned, but had meaning. I like the explanation that Tory Failmezger offers in 
his book on the coinage of the period. 83 Failmezger notes that the exergue probably com¬ 
bines some identification of the mint name (Londinium) with an honorific - basically 
some indication that the issue is ‘official’. Honorifics might include MONETA (mint), 
SACRA MONETA (sacred mint, sometimes reversed), or PECVNIA (coin). 

Failmezger further points out that the field could have been used to promote slo¬ 
gans, such as FELICITAS BRITANN1AE, SAECVLI FELICITAS, TEMPORVM 
FELICITAS (all with the rough meaning of ‘happy times’), PERPETVVS AVGVSTVS 
(‘Augustus forever’), or SACRA PECVNIA (‘sacred coin’). 

Using Failmezger’s work as a guide, we can come up with some possible meanings 
for London’s coin markings: 


80 Lee Toone, ‘ The London Mint 313 to 318 AD - A Preliminary Listing’, footnote 48. 

81 Toone, loc. cit. footnote 29. 

82 Toone, ibid. ‘The London Mint AD 319 to 325 - A Preliminary Listing’ , introductory 
remarks. 

83 Victor Failmezger, ‘Roman Bronze Corns From Paganism to Christianity 294 - 364 A.D. 
Chapter 3. 
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Exergue: 
Mint Marks 

Possible Meaning 

Field Marks: 
Slogans 

Possible Meaning 

LON 

LONdinium 

FB 

FELICITAS BRITANNIAE 

MLL 

Moneta Londinium (L?) 

II 

Two, second issue, sequence? 

MLN 

Moneta LoNdinium 

PA 

PERPETWS AVGVSTVS 

MSL 

Moneta Sacra Londinium 

SF 

SAECVLI FELICITAS 

MSN 

Moneta Sacra loNdinium 

SP 

SACRA PECVNIA 

PLN 

Pecunia LoNdinium 

TF 

TEMPORVM FELICITAS 

PLON 

Pecunia LONdinium 




London issuers 

The practice of the Tetrarchy was for each mint to produce coins in the name of all four 
rulers. London by and large kept to this practice even as the Tetrarchic system began to 
splinter. While it is possible to find London examples of all legitimate rulers (London 
did not issue coinage in the names of the usurper Maxentius or Licinus’s appointees 
Valens or Martinian), some are easier to find than others. 

A word cloud of all data points is useless since Constantine so dominated the coin¬ 
age of London. A better picture emerges if we look at the data for all the other issuers 
besides Constantine. 
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Word cloud of London emperors (first with all emperors, then with Constantine I 

removed) 
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None of these emperors is unobtainable in the London series, although the very small 
issues of Constantius II, Helena and Fausta will command a premium because of their 
relative scarcity. Issues of Constantine I as Caesar and Severus II as Augustus can some¬ 
times be more challenging to locate because of the short periods of time during which 
each held these titles. 

It would be a reasonable ambition to complete a ruler set for London if not for the 
odd situation of Licinius II. It has generally been accepted that coins in the name of 
Licinius II were not issued at London. However, a coin of Licinius II, with the 322-3 
PLON // F / B mark of London, appeared in the Numismatic Fine Arts Auction XXI of 
1993 where it was described as: ‘probably an ancient imitation, as Constantine ceased 
striking for Licinius 11 in 317. The style of the obverse is somewhat irregular, especially 
in its treatment of the drapery and cuirass. ’ 



Image of possible Licinius II follis from NFA 84 


The coin later appeared in dealer Stephen Huston’s Fixed Price List 224, where a 
strong case was made for its authenticity based on similarly extremely rare issues of 
Licinius II in this timeframe from Constantine’s mints at Trier and Arles. It is certainly 
shortsighted to condemn a coin solely on the basis that no other examples are known 
to exist; hopefully the coin will surface again so that a thorough in-hand analysis by 
experts can conclusively determine its authenticity. Until then, I will tentatively call my 
emperor set complete. 

London bust types 

The laureate, cuirassed bust right (with or without drapery) is by far the most common 
bust type to be found on the London coinage. 


84 Numismatic Fine Arts Auction XXXI, lot 1193. This coin is not in the author’s collection; the 
image is a scan of the plate from this catalogue. 
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Word cloud of London obverse bust types 


Examples of all the typical bust types of the time, both plain and with adjuncts, can 
be found in London. Most of the entries in my database are plain busts with no adjuncts 
(74%); fully 62% of the entries are of the laureate type (plain bust or any combination 
of cuirass and drapery). 




Laureate 85 




Helmeted 86 


Bare-Headed 88 Diademed 89 

London mint plain busts 



Veiled 90 


85 Constantine I, SOLI INVICTO COMITI, VI.122 (Barry Murphy) 

86 Constantine II, BEAT TRANQLITAS, VII.286 (Ancient Imports) 

87 Constantine II, BEAT TRANQLITAS, VII.284 (Beast Coins) 

88 Fausta, SALVS REIPVBLICAE, VII.300 (CNG) 

89 Helena, SECVRITAS REIPVBLICE, VII.299 (CNG) 

90 Constantius I (memorial), MEMORIA FELIX, VI. 110 (VAuctions) 
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Laureate w/spear a/o Helmeted w/spear a/o Consular 93 

shield 91 shield 92 



Very Rare 

Showing imperial gestus 
With globe 
Jugate 


With Victory on globe 94 With globe, sceptre a/o 

mappa 95 

London Mint busts with adjuncts 

Curiously, the overwhelming majority of plain busts are right-facing (90%) while the 
opposite is true of busts with adjuncts (80% left-facing). 

Bust identification is the single greatest source of error in my data. The celators of 
the London mint were not completely consistent in their rendering of busts, and this is 
a major source of identification issues. In some cases this apparent freedom produced 
some interesting and collectible variations in shield and helmet design, but in others it 
simply causes attribution headaches. 

Take for example the period immediately following the very first London coinage, 
the LON issue of 297. The LON issue is quite clearly in the style of Lyon, but the sub¬ 
sequent unmarked run of GENIO POPVL1 ROMANI folles appears to demonstrate a 
completely different, and more variable style (1 like to think that the Lyon craftsmen 
packed up and headed home after producing their 297 issue). 


91 Crispus, BEAT TRANQLITAS, VII.250 (CNG) 

92 Constantine I, CONCORD MILIT, VI.— (Den of Antiquity) 

93 Constantine I, BEAT TRANQLITAS, VII.225 (eBay) 

94 Constantine II, BEAT TRANQLITAS, VII.288 (CNG) 

95 Diocletian, PROVIDENTIA DEORVM QVIES AVGG, VI.77a (CNG) 
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RIC chose to assign unique numbers based on the style of the bust, and my experi¬ 
ence is that this style is very often misinterpreted, even by professional numismatists. 
The following examples illustrating the three bust types may or may not be accurate 
(since I still myself have difficulty with this series). 



The unmarked bust types issued from 300 to 1 May305: ii-a (small head, tall neck); 96 
ii-b (large head, short neck); 97 and iii (large, spread bust) 98 

As already mentioned, the London celators appear to have had a certain degree of 
freedom in rendering bust elements. For something as easily identifiable as a helmet or 
a shield, this does not present an attribution problem and indeed can be the source of 
another variant of collecting. Flowever I have found the rendering of consular busts in 
particular to be inconsistent enough to be often misinterpreted and the coins therefore 
misidentified. 

Following are two examples of the same RIC number (VII.225) with a somewhat 
different interpretation of the consular marldngs. 




Different celator interpretations of a consular bust of Constantine I 


96 Galerius, VI. 15 

97 Maximian, VI. 17 (eBay) 

98 Galerius, VI.34 (Barry Murphy) 

99 VII.225 (eBay) 

100 VII.225 (eBay) 
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It is not at all uncommon for such variety in the rendering to lead a coin to be listed as 
‘not in RIC’. 

One bust conundrum that bothered me for a long time was identifying busts that were 
listed as ‘seen from back’. I was unable to distinguish the difference between a normal 
bust and a bust seen from the back and therefore misattributed and duplicated quite 
a few coins in my collection. Finally, a discussion on the FORVM discussion board 
cleared it up for me once and for all. 101 

The easiest way to think about the bust type is to consider the drawing or a model of 
someone wearing a toga looking over their shoulder. When viewed in three dimensions 
it is easy to understand the positioning, but apparently the ancient celators had difficulty 
rendering this three-dimensional view in their dies. Flowever, if you look at the drawing 
and take note of the positioning of the model’s ear relative to the toga fastener you see 
that the ear will always be to the left of the fastener for a right-facing bust seen from the 
back (the reverse for left-facing). If the model’s body was front facing and looldng right, 
the ear would be to the right of the fastener. 

Using the relative positioning of ear and fastener is a fool-proof method for determin¬ 
ing if a bust is front-facing or seen from back. 




102 


103 


Using the relative position of ear and cloak fastener to identify a bust ‘seen from 

back’ 104 

London obverse legends 

Since Constantine was the most prolific issuer of the London mint, it is not surpris¬ 
ing that his common titles CONSTANTINVS P F AVG and CONSTANTINVS P 
AVG dominate the coinage. Fully 14% of all entries in my database contain the 
CONSTANTINVS P F AVG title. 

101 The FORVM discussion board is a great resource for Roman coin collectors. It can be found at 
http://www.fommancientcoins.com/board/index.php. 

102 Scan of original artwork created for this paper by Christina DiMarzio, Magenta Gardens. 

103 Constantine II, SOLI INVICTO COMITI, VII.— (Roma Numismatics) 

104 Lech Stepniewski described this method of interpreting the ‘seen from back’ bust type on the 
FORVM discussion board. 
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Word cloud of London obverse legends 


London has the curious distinction of being the only mint to use the abbreviated form 
AG in the coinage. Although often being advertised as rare (which it is in certain cases), 
AG appears in more than 8% of all my entries so it is in fact relatively common. 



A CONCORD MIL1T example with AG title 105 

While there are some prohibitively rare obverses (the SEVERVS ET MAXIMINVS 
NO C comes to mind), most forms of the emperor’s titles can be had with some 
patience. 


105 VI.— (Beast Coins) 
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Epilogue 

I collect the coinage only of the London mint and find this hobby the source of much 
enjoyment. However it also means that I voluntarily miss out on some historically 
significant issues. So I will end this paper with my ‘wish list’ of London fantasy 
numismatic items that 1 hope someday will be discovered. 

London is not known to have issued any gold or silver coinage, probably due to 
the fact that London was considered somewhat of an ‘outpost’ province and therefore 
harder to secure. Trier was quite capable of providing all specie needs for Britannia. 

Because the practice of the time was generally not to use the base coinage to com¬ 
memorate victories, and London did not strike in precious metals, there are no types 
from London that commemorate the victory of Constantius, such as the REDDITOR 
LVCIS AETERNAE (‘restorer of the eternal light’) type of Trier. 



Ten aureus medallion of Trier commemorating the recapture of Britain by 
Constantius. 106 RIC VI, 34, p.167. 

In 301, Diocletian’s Edict of Maximum prices was accompanied by the empire-wide 
issue of the SACRA MONETA series, which, though it is among the more common coin 
types of the period is unknown for London. 

During the alignment of Constantine with the Herculian line of Maximian, Maxen- 
tius issued a number of coins in Constantine’s name but Constantine seems not to have 
directly reciprocated from London. However, London coins in the name of Maxentius 
may possibly exist. 

And finally, coinage from London using the Chi-Rho symbol would have created 
a nice historical connection to Constantine’s conversion to Christianity. The symbol 
began to appear on the coinage of other mints on a labarum and as a sequence mark 
shortly after the London mint was closed. 

Still, despite these omissions, the output of the London mint, though brief, is a very 
collectible means of drawing closer to the historical events of this pivotal period of 
Roman history. 

106 VI.34 for Trier. Author’s photograph of an example on display at the British Museum. This 

coin is not in the author’s collection. 
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APPENDIX: Alternative presentation of data 




London emperors (all emperors) 
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London emperors (Constantine I removed) 



London obverse bust types 
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A TRANSITIONAL ISSUE FROM THE ROMAN MINT 

AT LONDON 

Hubert J. Cloke 



GALERIUS, as Augustus. May 1, 305 - May, 311 AD. JE Follis (29.1 x 27.4 mm, 
10.27 g; 7 h). Londinium (London) mint. Struck 305 AD. RIC VI 42 (var). 

Obv: IMP C MAXIMIANVS P F AVG. Laureate and cuirassed bust right 
Rev: GENIO POPV-LI ROMANI. Genius standing left, wearing towered crown, 
holding patera and cornucopiae 

The recent appearance of a previously unknown Galerius type for London, an unmarked, 
unreduced follis on which the figure of Genius is draped across the lower body, and 
wears a mural or towered crown and military boots - rather than a bare footed figure, 
wearing a cape across the left shoulder, and the modius crown which is usual for this 
period - prompts a review of the use of this design on the coins of London. The new 
coin appears to be a variant of RIC VI 42 for London, a coin issued during the second 
tetrarchy, most likely dating from late in the unmarked series, an estimate based on 
reasons to be discussed below. 1 

This is not the first appearance of this variety of Genius on an unreduced follis from 
one of the western mints of Trier, Lugdunum, or London. Sutherland in RIC VI 2 docu¬ 
ments several uses at Trier and Lugdunum, but fails to note the earliest use of this type at 
London, an apparently unique follis of Diocletian in the British Museum, from the very 

1 I am grateful to Richard Abdy, Edward Besly, Richard Bourne, Christian Cloke, and 
Richard Doty for their helpful responses to queries made during my research for this article. 
My gratitude to Lee Toone extends to his suggestion that this note be included among the 
submissions in the current issue of this journal. Prof. Peter Pfeiffer of the department of 
German, Georgetown University generously assisted in translating several key passages in 
Kunckel’s book. 

2 Sutherland, C.H.V. and Carson, R. A.G., eds, 1967. The Roman Imperial Comage, Volume VI, 
Spink, London 
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early series marked LON. 3 This coin was depicted by Bastien 4 and noted even earlier 
by Carson and Kent"' who attributed this design to Carausian mint styles: ‘A coin in the 
British Museum of Diocletian of this LON group shows the genius draped, an exception 
to the normal nude Genius of early folles but paralleled by the draped Genius on coins 
of Carausius.’ 6 

A second London use of this variety of Genius occurs on an unmarked follis of Maxi- 
mian which appeared as part of Lot 689, TRITON IV, December 2000. The catalog 
description notes: ‘The one unpublished variety deserves a complete description: Maxi- 
mianus. /E Follis (11.39 gm) IMP C MAXIMIANVS P F AVG, laureate and cuirassed 
bust right / GENIO POPV-LI ROMANI, Genius standing left, holding patera in right 
hand, cornucopiae in left, altar left, drapery around waist. The reverse of this coin with 
the altar and draped loins is more reminiscent of Lugdunum, but the obverse is clearly 
of London style, cf. R1C VI 17-22.’ 7 

This version of Genius is not employed again at London, with the exception of the 
coin currently under discussion, until 307 when the folles of London are reduced in size 
and weight for the first time and the use of a mint mark (PLN) resumes. From then until 
the figure of Genius is dropped in AD 316 the figure is always depicted with draped 
loins and wearing boots. 


3 British Museum, Department of Coins & Medals, Registration number Bl. Unfortunately this 
is one of the few London mint coins for which there is no image on the BM web site. 

4 Bastien, Pierre, ‘Some Comments on the Coinage of the London Mint, A.D. 297-313,’ NC, 
Vol. XI, 1971. PI. 30.9. 

5 Carson, R.A.G. and Kent, J.P.C., 1956. ‘Constantinian Hoards and Other Studies in Later 
Roman Bronze Coinage,’ NC, Vol. XVI, 87-8. 

6 Hille Kunckel, in tracing the evolution of images of local genii in the second and third cen¬ 
turies, a point to which I will return later, elaborates on the basis for the precise nature of the 
Carausian precedent: ‘Carausius pragt dagegen in seinem Sonderreich den Genius Britanniae 
auf seine Miinzen (M X 5), der auf das Schema der alten Ortsgenien zuriickgreift, mit dem 
Mantel um den Unterkorper, mit Fullhom, Patera und Altar.’ Hille Kunckel, Der Romishe 
Genius, F. H. Kerle Verlag. Heidelberg, 1974, 65-66). The use of this version of Genius on an 
LON coin provides further evidence of the involvement of British engravers in production of 
the early tetrarchic coinage of Britain. 

7 Lee Toone commented: ‘Lyons 27—41 occasionally found with loins draped (this issue redated 
from 298 to 297 by Bastien and following issue from 298 to 296) and the next issue with altar 
in field also said to be found with loins draped (299). Appears to be a saltire cross on the altar 
of the Triton specimen as mentioned in RIC Lyons. So, a Lyons coin without the PL/LP or 
a ‘London’ coin with a Lyons altar. Potentially helps with dating.’ The altar could also be a 
Carausian survival; see previous footnote. 
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Mentions of early appearances of this style of Genius in RIC VI 

In summarizing the practices of the three western mints before 305 Sutherland notes: 
‘The actual form of the Genius type occasionally shows small variations. At all three 
mints Genius normally wears a modius (calathus) on his head, with a chlamys on his 
left shoulder; but he appears briefly with his loins draped at Lyons c.299 and with a 
towered head-dress at Trier from c.302. It is doubtful if such changes should be regarded 
as anything more than the result of following varied models of an essentially common 
subject.’ 8 After 305: ‘Trier at first showed Genius towered and with chlamys: later the 
‘loins draped’ variant was preferred. Lyons showed modius and chlamys, ‘loins draped’ 
being rare. Britain showed only modius and chlamys.’ 9 

One is left with the impression that the ‘loins draped’ version of Genius was merely a 
stylistic option, utilized only occasionally and for no specific reason. This new London 
coin at first appears to be yet another random, occasional use of this reverse design along 
with those from Trier and Lugdunum summarized by Sutherland in RIC VI as follows: 

• 297 A.D.: RIC VI 27-41, p. 244: the description of the reverse for the Lugdu¬ 
num A-B/LP series (which parallels the so-called ‘intermediate’ phase at London) 
reads: ‘Genius stg. 1., modius on head, naked but for chlamys over 1. shoulder 
(or very occasionally with loins draped), r. holding patera, 1. cornucopiae.’ The 
note accompanying that description reads: ‘This variation (cf. Carson-Kent, N.C. 
1956, pi. 15,3) is too rare to enable one to regard it as a substantive one.’ 

• 299 A.D.: RIC VI 59-67, p. 247: the same description is repeated for the reverse 
on the series marked altar - A-B / PL. The note accompanying that description 
reads: ‘Cf. Leeds, op. cit., 19, and Carson-Kent, N.C., 1956, 103: so rare a variant 
scarcely seems to represent a substantive issue.’ 

• 298-299 A.D: RIC VI 374-77: a series of folles at Trier. Why Sutherland con¬ 
cludes these coins constitute a separate issue and the other Trier and Lugdunum 
coins are merely occasional pieces is not clear. All of the coins in this issue appear 
to be very rare, rated in RIC as R 2 . 

• And finally Sutherland cites two further examples of unreduced folles bearing the 
figure of Genius with the draped loins. The first is mentioned in a note to RIC VI 
573 for Trier, a coin of Maximian from the first tetrarchy: ‘Specimen in A.N.S. 
shows Genius wearing himation round loins instead of chlamys on 1. shoulder: 
a rare variant.’ 10 This is the last apparently occasional use of this design at Trier 
before its adoption as the standard in the next series of unreduced folles. The 
second example is mentioned in a note to RIC VI 187a for Lugdunum, an 
unreduced follis of Constantius Augustus, from the last series prior to the first 

8 RIC VI, p. 37. 

9 RIC VI, p. 39. 

10 RIC VI, p. 199, note 2. 
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reduction at Lugdunum at which time the newer form of Genius becomes the 
standard: ‘Seitz ii, 23 and Mountbouy both show a variety of Genius with loins 
draped instead of with chlamys over shoulder - presumably a rare intermediate 
variety foreshadowing the immediate subsequent change of type.’ 11 The note 
accompanying RIC VI 188 in that series, a coin of Maximinus Caesar, reads: 
‘Seitz iii, 6109 shows Genius with modius and himation.’ 12 


The formal adoption of this design at the western mints 

The changeover from chlamys over the left shoulder to draped loins occurs at Trier in 
the middle of a series of unreduced folles of the second Tetrarchy marked S-F/PTR 13 . 
The change at Lugdunum occurs in Spring 307 in a series of coins of the first reduction 
at Lugdunum, to 9 g, marked - N/PLC 14 . The conversion from chlamys to himation 
at both Trier and Lugdunum in the middle of series of coins of the second tetrarchy 
would seem to argue for assigning the new unmarked, unreduced London coin of similar 
design, to the end of the second tetrarchy. 

Leeds, two decades before the publication of RIC VI, located the transition between 
versions of Genius at the western mints to this period in his study of the Fyfield Hoard. 

The Treveri issues make an interesting contribution to the history of the presentation of 
Genius in Roman art. Ernst Rink ended his list of examples with one as it appears on 
coins of Maximianus Hercules, the nonnal type on Roman imperial coins, a figure nude 
except for a chlamys lightly thrown across the left shoulder. Actually towards the end of the 
second tetrarchy a change appears. The chlamys is discarded; in its place a himation is 
draped aslant the loins over the left hip. The hoard allows the time of this change to be 
exactly determined. It was not an absolute innovation, since Genius is frequently so pre¬ 
sented in earlier classical art. During the first tetrarchy the figure on the coins is for all 
purposes always nude. Amongst the Lugdunum coins of Constantius Caesar, however, is 
one on which the Genius is draped in the new fashion (PI. II, 21) [299 AD, RIC 67 citing 
this coin]. On coins of Galerius Augustus the figure is either nude or draped. Subsequently 
on all Genio Populi Romani coins of Severus, Maximinus, and Constantine from Trier or 
London the Genius is invariably draped (PI. IV, 45^18) [two of these coins are illustrated; 

45 is a coin of Severus as Caesar, RIC 651; 46 is a coin of Galerius as Augustus, RIC 655b], 
The coins of Galerius seem to fix the time; two bear obverse busts draped and cuirassed, 
both with a portrait of Severan aspect. The remainder, eight in number, of the S-F/PTR 
issue bears a portrait evidently based on that of Constantine. An actual transition can be 
traced from the Severus portrait to the unmistakable Constantine. On the first two coins 
the Genius is nude; on the rest he is draped. The former must date shortly before the death 


11 RIC VI, p. 255, note 1. 

12 RIC VI, p. 255, note 2. 

13 RIC VI, p. 207. 

14 RIC VI, p. 256. 
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of Constantius or during the first months of Severus, until Constantine, succeeding to his 
father’s control of western mints, was able to establish the change as a permanency. 15 

Reasons for the change in the depiction of Genius at the western mints 

It is surprising that in all of the discussions of the shift between the two different ver¬ 
sions of Genius there is little discussion of the reasons for the change. Leeds suggest¬ 
ed religious reasons. 16 Sutherland leaves us with the impression that the differences 
between the two forms of genius amount to little more than the individual preferenc¬ 
es of mint officials. Surely something more must be at work in a mint system which 
appears to have been tightly controlled, as Sutherland notes in his general introduction 
to RIC VI: ‘The large degree of similarity in the coinage as a whole down to 306, and to 
some extent even thereafter, is an indication of the strong control exerted over the whole 
empire by the finance department of the senior ruler.’ 17 

Sutherland is quite clear about the reasons for regional stylistic variations on the 
obverses employed at the western mints: ‘The cuirassed bust comes in at Trier c.295 
and at Lyons immediately afterwards, reflecting the military preparations which 
Constantius, backed by Herculius, was then making. This was succeeded by a great 
range of armored and triumphal portraits which reflected not only the outcome of 
Constantius’s and Herculius’ warfare in the west but also the successes of Diocle¬ 
tian and Galerius in the east: together with these there are a number of explicitly con¬ 
sular portraits. The London-marked folles of c.297 similarly began with plain laureate 
portraits: their unmarked successors proceeded only to armored forms. At Trier and 
Lyons, however, the tendency after 300 was to reduce the former elaboration.’ 18 

About the reasons for regional variations in the depiction of Genius he notes only 
that, ‘It seems unlikely that the change in the western Genius type from chlamys to 
‘loins draped’, or from modius to towered form, or that the pouring of liquor by the 
eastern Genius, was intended to reflect deliberate variation of political sentiment.’ 19 

The reason for the simultaneous adoption of this design at the three northwest¬ 
ern mints can only be conjectured. It could be simply an aesthetic choice - the new 
version of Genius with its lower center of gravity fits more easily into the field on the 

ls Leeds, E. T., A Hoard of Roman folles from Diocletian s reform (AD 296) to Constantine Cae¬ 
sar, found at Fyfield, Berks., Oxford, 1946, p. 19. 

16 ‘There can be little doubt that the influence that brought about the change was the growth of 
Christianity in the west, and that the credit should be given to Helena. On contemporary coins 
issued by Maximinus from his eastern mints the deity still remains nude.’ Leeds,19. This argu¬ 
ment is clearly undemiined, as Lee Toone noted to me, by the sustained use of the image of a 
nude Sol on Constantine’s coinage from 307 to 318. 

17 RIC VI, p. 88. 

18 RIC VI p. 38. Bastien’s identification of a so-called ‘intermediate’ group of unmarked folles 
includes the transition from plain to armored busts. Cf. Bastien, NC 1971. 

19 RIC VI p. 108. 
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reduced coinage. But this explanation is merely a variation on Sutherland’s suggestion of 
regional preference. 

Or perhaps there is an ideological reason, such as an increasing militarization of the 
figure of genius. One clue might be the inclusion of military boots on the figure, a design 
element seldom if ever noted in descriptions of coins bearing this version of Genius. 
Kunckel’s study of the evolution of the figure of genius in Roman art calls attention to 
the increasing use in the second and third centuries of images of Genius which represent 
localities such as the Genius Britanniae mentioned earlier. Other examples of such genii 
which bear on the present discussion include the appearance of an Illyrian Genius on the 
coins of Trajan Decius and later Gallienus, warlike images as Kunckel describes them 
which contribute to what Kunckel summarizes as the complete militarization of public 
life. 20 

Kunckel notes the employment of the two forms of Genius only on the coins of the 
western mints, 21 and links the draped loins variety to a series of contemporaneous and 
earlier statuettes depicting Genius with a mural crown, draped loins, and leather boots 
which distinguish them as military genii. 72 The new unmarked, unreduced Galerius 
follis, featuring all of these elements, 23 thus appears to represent the military version 
of Genius. When set alongside its unreduced counterparts from Trier and Lugdunum it 


20 ‘Eine ganz neue Geniusvorstellung finden wir seit Traianus Decius. Er ist der erste Illyer auf 
dem romischen Kaiserthron, unter seiner Regierung gerat das illyrische fleer in jene Rolle, 
die es mehrere Jahrzehnte lang ausfullen wird: es ist das eigentliche Machtinsttument der 
Kaiser, aber auch der einzige Schutz, den das Reich noch hat. Traianus Decius pragt auf den 
Riickseiten seiner Aurei - es ist bedeutsam, dass der Genius hier von den niedrigen Nomi- 
nalen auch auf die hoheren gelangt - einen jugendlichen Genius (M XI 1-10 = Taf.7,4) mit 
Patera und Fullhorn, auf dem Haupt einen Modius, der in der Umschrfft mit Genius Exercitus 
Illyricani (M XI 1.5) oder einfach auch nur mit Genius Illyrici (M XI 9) bezeichnet wird. Der 
kriegerische Charakter dieses Munzbildes wird noch betont durch Feldzeichen, die neben dem 
Genius erscheinen konnen und durch den Soldatenmantel, das Paludamentum, das der Genius 
um die Schultem tragt.’ Kunckel, 64-65. 

21 Kunckel, p. 66. 

22 Kunckel, p. 70, note 111. Of particular interest here is the statuette of genius found in the ruins 
of the Roman camp at Niederbieber. The figure wears a mural crown in the shape of a Roman 
camp, similar to the crown on the reverse of the Galerius coin under discussion. See Kunckel, 
Plate 90. 

23 While London consistently depicts this version of genius with draped loins and hoots, there 
is a less consistent use of the mural crown to replace the modius. This is reflected in R1C Vi’s 
classifying London coins of the first reduction: some continue to feature a modius crown, a 
few adopt a clearly articulated mural or towered crown, and many feature an ambiguous crown 
of three spikes which tends toward the mural/towered design. Perhaps the crown is the least 
stable of the three design elements in the new London design: himation, boots, mural/towered 
crown and should not be emphasized as a classificatory element? 
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suggests a deliberate shift at the western mints, starting with Trier, toward a militariza¬ 
tion of the reverses of coins which have long featured armored busts on their obverses. 

It is my hope that publication of this coin will prompt a reexamination of collections, 
public and private, for other examples of early uses of this version of Genius on the 
unmarked folles of London. 
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RECENT RESEARCH ON IRREGULAR COINAGE IN 
LATE ROMAN BRITAIN 

Adrian Marsden 


Irregular coinages in the late Roman Empire were often connected to currency shortages 
and so outbreaks of their production are relatively localised. In Britain there were three 
so-called epidemics of copying, one dating to the 270s and early 280s when the majority 
of imitations took as their models the debased antoniniani of the Gallic empire, and the 
other two to the 330s and 340s and then the 350s when the argentiferous bronze coins of 
the house of Constantine furnished the prototypes. Sadly there is very little evidence for 
where these coins were produced. This paper will first consider ways in which minting 
sites might be identified and how they were maldng their products and will then go on to 
discus the metallurgical analyses which have been carried out on samples from the first 
two of these epidemics. 

It is not the intention of this paper to consider cast copies. Cast copies of radiates 
are rare in any case and those of fourth century copper alloy issues are almost non¬ 
existent. This method was most commonly used to produce denarii in what was prob¬ 
ably a pewter type alloy. Thus it is little surprise that sites producing cast bronzes of the 
late empire are few and far between. It is likely, however, that cast radiates were manu¬ 
factured at Sporle-in-Palgrave (Norfolk). 1 Two irregular radiates, interestingly both cast 
from struck imitations and thus representing second-generation copies, were discovered 
at the same site (Fig. 1). The site has also produced a large number of late third century 
issues, in particular irregular ones, over the years. Sadly most of these were not recorded 
in detail and it seems likely that more cast examples could have been among them. 



Fig. 1. Two imitations from Sporle-in-Palgrave, Norfolk, cast from struck imitations 
(15 mm, 1.47 g and 15.5 mm, 1.45 g). 

A number of people are to be thanked for their help in the production of this paper. Many metal 
detectorists, too numerous to name here, have been diligent in recording their finds with Norfolk 
Landscape Archaeology’s Identification and Recording Service and, on a national level, with the 
Portable Antiquities Scheme. Richard Bourne and Michael Cuddeford have helpfully supplied 
images and details of coins in their keeping. John Davies, chief curator at Norwich Castle 
Museum, has also kindly put material at the author’s disposal. 

1 Norfolk Historic Environment Record no. 34520. 
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When dealing with struck imitations die links offer a good starting point. The discov¬ 
ery at a site of several coins struck from the same dies can strongly imply the existence 
there of an irregular mint. A group of coins from Wixoe in Suffolk and Ashen in Essex, 
sites lying approximately four miles apart, are an excellent case in point. Both sites have 
been metal-detected for some time and many of the coins and artefacts recorded. The 
Wixoe coins, four in number and plainly not components of a dispersed hoard, are all 
struck from a distinctive reverse die, probably a Virtus Aug or Mars Victor derivative 
with Mars advancing left (Fig. 2). 2 The Ashen example is also struck from this same die. 
Despite the fact that no other irregular coins have so far been recovered at Wixoe this 
evidence makes it almost certain that irregular radiates were being struck there. 



Fig. 2. Radiate imitations from Wixoe and Ashen struck from the same dies. 

A similar case is represented by five coins struck from the same pair of dies in the 
Wherstead (Suffolk) hoard. 3 This hoard, sadly so far unpublished and now dispersed 
in trade, comprised 1,020 antoniniani, most of them official issues of the later Gallic 
emperors. Also present were some 114 irregular coins. The five of these imitations of 
interest here copied an obverse of Tetricus I coupled with an unusual reverse show¬ 
ing Sol advancing left with the legend AR1ENS 1AG (Fig. 3). It is unlikely that the 
Wherstead hoard was assembled far from where it was found; likewise it is unlikely that 
five irregular coins from the same pair of dies would have travelled a long way from 
where they were manufactured. Thus, it can be argued with some conviction that this 
group of five were struck in the vicinity of Wherstead and represent the products of a 
local, Suffolk-based, irregular mint. 


2 Cuddeford 2006, 74 and personal communication. Finder’s references are: 010-C0155, 010- 
C0550, 010-C0551 and 010-C3134 (Wixoe) and 020-C0028 (Ashen). 

3 The hoard was sold on eBay in November 2005; the information on these die-linked imitations 
supplied by Richard Bourne. 
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Fig. 3. Tetricus I die-identical imitations from the Wherstead hoard. 


Stylistic analysis also has some potential. Here the assembling of groups of coins 
which appear to have been produced from dies engraved by a common artisan can lead 
to attributions to specific areas on the basis of where they are found. However, this 
requires relatively large groups of coins with firm provenances and even then the results 
cannot usually give more than very approximate locations for an imitative mint. There 
may be exceptions. For example, on the basis of the distribution of its component coins, 
it has been argued that the so-called Meare Heath group of radiate imitations was pro¬ 
duced in a particular part of Somerset. But usually this method achieves little success. 4 
The so-called Pax Aug group is one such example, its coins being found at sites across 
Britain. 5 The evidence for the fourth century is no more helpful. 

There is also some evidence that workshops producing irregular radiates were 
mobile concerns. 6 This clearly has implications for any attempts to place these work¬ 
shops at a particular location. A case in point is offered by the small radiate imitations in 
the Scole, East Winch and West Acre minim hoards. All were forgers’ assemblages with 
die links connecting groups of coins in one hoard with the others. The way in which the 
examples from one die in Scole were all struck when the die was fresh whereas those in 
East Winch and West Acre when it was in an advanced state of wear, implies that these 
three hoards were produced by the same group of irregular coiners (Fig. 4). Scole, on the 
Norfolk/Suffolk border, many miles from the two close settlements at East Winch and 
West Acre, must have seen its hoard deposited earlier before the itinerant artisans moved 
on to the other sites in west Norfolk. 


4 Davies 1986, 109-12. 

5 Lewis and Mattingly 1964, 198-9. 

6 Marsden 2012a, forthcoming. 
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Fig. 4. Radiate minims from Scole (top) and East Winch (bottom) from the same 

reverse die. 

A second option, and a far different approach, is based not on style or die links 
between individual coins but on the recovery of evidence relating to the actual manu¬ 
facturing processes of the coins themselves. Thanks to the efforts of responsible metal 
detectorists who report their finds and the recording services that recognise their sig¬ 
nificance, this sort of evidence is now beginning to come to light. The archaeological 
significance of these objects has not been appreciated in the past; indeed most direct evi¬ 
dence for the minting of imitations is unspectacular to say the least. Nevertheless, when 
various different types of find occur together at a site they provide powerful evidence 
for the production there of irregular coin. 

Probably the most obvious objects connected with irregular coin production are the 
blanks themselves. These are, quite simply, coin-sized discs of metal with smooth or 
nearly smooth surfaces. Obviously if a blank escaped striking then it also almost cer¬ 
tainly escaped circulation. Thus if more than one blank is recovered from a site the 
likelihood is that an irregular mint was operating there. 

Coin blanks could be manufactured in many ways and it seems that some techniques 
were used in some periods but not in others. The most obvious of these involves the 
reuse of earlier coin, overstriking it with current images. This technique may have been 
used in the late 270s and 280s to produce the so-called ‘barbarous radiate’ copies; in 
this instance either current aurelianiani or technically obsolete antoniniani of the Gallic 
empire were cut up, to furnish angular pieces of metal which could possibly have served 
as blanks. This seems to have been the case at White Woman’s Hole in Somerset. 7 Alter¬ 
natively, they may have simply been chopped up to serve as fractional units without any 
intention of overstriking (Figs. 5-6). 

7 Barrett and Boon 1972, 68. 
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Fig. 5. Chopped half of an official antoninianus of Salonina (19x10 mm, 1.44 g). 



Fig. 6. Chopped third of an official radiate of Victorinus (15.5x10 mm, weight 0.75 g). 

Some of Carausius’ first issues, produced at the outset of his reign in an area of the 
empire where there was hitherto no official mint, were overstruck on earlier radiates. 
These were invariably the base issues of Gallienus, Claudius II and the later Gallic 
emperors (Fig. 7). Clearly, when it comes to questions of metallurgy these specimens 
need to be recognised for what they are. Fortunately, as will become clear, much of 
the remainder of Carausius’ early coinage is recognisably distinct metallurgically from 
these overstrikes, having been produced in a very different way. These other issues con¬ 
tain zinc, absent from the antoninianus coinages of all preceding emperors and hence 
from the earlier radiates that Carausius reused. 



Fig. 7. Radiate of Carausius overstruck on an issue of Tetricus II (20 mm, 2.31 g). 

In the 350s a significant number of the larger falling horseman imitations were also 
the result of overstriking earlier coins. The demonetisation of all earlier coinage in 348 
must have provided the irregular workshops with huge numbers of redundant coins to 
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use as blanks. Of course if the overstriking is carried out perfectly there will be no way 
of telling if an earlier coin has been used; however, this is rarely the case and traces of 
the undertypes are often visible. These undertypes range in date from the ‘Camp gate’ 
issues of the late 320s to the ‘Two Victories’ types of the 340s (Figs. 8-10). 




Fig. 8. Falling horseman imitation overstruck on a Camp gate issue of the late 320s 

(20 mm, 2.37 g). 




Fig. 9. Magnentian Christogram imitation overstruck on a Gloria Exercitus 2 standard 
type of Constantine II (19 mm, 2.35 g). 



Fig. 10. Falling horseman imitation overstruck on a Two Victories type of the 340s 

(14 mm, 1.14 g). 

Other methods were only slightly more labour-intensive. One involved the hammer¬ 
ing out of metal strips and then the chopping of blanks from the resulting sheet (Fig. 
11). This method produces angular, often squarish pieces which can be very thin after 
striking (Fig. 12). 




Fig. 11. Angular blank produced from cut sheet (17x12 mm, 2.12 g). 
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Fig. 12. Radiate imitation struck on a piece of chopped sheet (13 mm, 1.38 g). 

This type of imitation seems to be confined to the barbarous radiate period. Cutting 
up a sheet of metal is perhaps the easiest way to make blanks but their irregular, angular 
appearance is a far cry from regular coins, even the sloppily produced issues of the third 
century. In keeping with this crude method of manufacturing the blanks, the standard of 
engraving encountered on copies of this type is often low, with crude, grotesque faces 
and contorted stick figures being characteristic of the group as a whole (Figs. 13-14). 
The ‘mints’ producing imitations of this type appear to have been among the most basic 
of counterfeiting operations. 



Fig. 13. Crude radiate imitation struck on a piece of chopped sheet (13x10 mm, 

1.31 g). 




Fig. 14. Crude radiate imitation struck on a piece of chopped sheet (14x13 mm, 

1.31 g). 

The occasional discovery of aes coins, particularly sestertii, with chisel marks and 
pieces hacked off may be evidence that these large bronzes were sometimes chopped 
up and then hammered out to make the bronze sheet mentioned above. A strip chopped 
from an as or dupondius of Nero from Caistor St Edmund in Norfolk was found in 
association with square-shaped radiate imitations and could well have been part of such 
a phenomenon (Fig. 15). Equally, however, the discovery of cut aes is equally consistent 
with the evidence, discussed below, that these large coins were melted down to furnish 
coining alloys. 
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Fig. 15. Cut strip of an as of Nero with 
two chopped-flan radiates from Caistor St 
Edmund, Norfolk. 


Another category that should be mentioned in the context of chopped coin is that of 
coins cut down to make fractional units. The most common of these date to the early 
350s and the coins that have been cut down are usually the large reformed bronzes of 
Constantius II, Constans, Magnentius and Decentius although examples of earlier issues 
are more rarely encountered (Figs. 16-18). It does not seem that these were intended 
for use as blanks; certainly the author is aware of no cut-down coins showing evidence 
of overstriking. Instead it appears that they were simply cut down to serve as fractional 
units. They are quite common; the fact that they bear, in however partial a way, post-348 
types presumably meant that they did not need to be overstruck as did the pre-348 issues 
and so they could serve as fractional units without further adaptation. 




Fig. 16. Cut-down Urbs Roma issue from the early 330s (7.5 mm, 0.21 g). 




Fig. 17. Cut-down Christogram issue of Magnentius, early 350s (10 mm, 1.03 g). 
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Fig. 18. Cut-down Two Victories with shield type of Magnentius, early 350s (9 mm, 

0.83 g). 

There were other ways of manufacturing blanks. The first of these involved the chis¬ 
elling of pieces from a bar of circular cross-section and then the hammering out into 
discs of these pieces (Figs. 19-20). This is in some ways analogous to the hammering 
out and chopping of strips of metal mentioned above although the resulting blanks are, 
of course, far neater. It is a method that is well attested in an interesting publication on 
the material from an irregular mint at Fleidenkopf in North-Eastern France. 8 





Fig. 20. Hammered blank (10.5 mm, 1.55 g). 

The second method relies on the hammering flat of roughly spherical pellets (Fig. 
21) and the third the casting of circular discs in a mould. Again, these discs would have 
been hammered out. These methods produce far neater blanks with a round or nearly 
round shape. The resulting blanks can generally be easily distinguished from blanks cut 
from sheets of metal but it can be difficult to ascertain how any given example that was 
not chopped from sheet bronze was produced; whether it was cast as a blank in the first 
instance, hammered from a pellet or cut from a cast rod of metal. The different methods 
can leave telltale signs visible to the naked eye but these are rarely obvious and the treat¬ 
ment carried out on blanks before striking raises further difficulties. Sometimes residual 

8 Meyer 1986, 18-22. 
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evidence survives such as casting lugs (Fig. 22) but this is rarely the case. It appears 
from one hoard of material found at the Roman town of Magiovinium (Fenny Stratford, 
Buckinghamshire) dating from the barbarous radiate period that the cast discs (termed 
‘pre-blanks’) were later hammered into thinner, coin-sized blanks. 9 Of course, this treat¬ 
ment alters the size, shape and appearance of its subjects and can usually be detected 
only by metallographic examination. 



Fig. 21. Spherical pellets from 
the West Acre hoard, Norfolk, 
together with one of the 
minims. 


Fig. 22. Radiate imitation with remains of casting lug (17x13.5 mm, 2.13 g). 

One highly important fact that became clear from the Fenny Stratford hoard is that 
these different methods of production were not mutually exclusive. For example, at 
Chateaubleau in France, Fabien Pilon has identified no fewer than four methods of 
irregular coin production, ranging from coins cast in moulds to copies struck on blanks 
manufactured by three different processes. 10 Likewise, at a counterfeiting site at Bourn 
in Cambridgeshire, blanks and bar fragments occurred in conjunction with cast copies 
of reformed aurelianiani. This assemblage has been generously donated to the Fitzwil- 
liam Museum in Cambridge. Clearly at one site several different production methods 
could be employed. The situation in Britain, with regard to struck imitations, was no 
different. 

Returning to the Fenny Stratford assemblage there were three distinct groups of 
material, each kept separate from one another in their own vessels, but together compris¬ 
ing the products of the same workshop. One group was represented by cast ‘pre-blanks’, 

9 Zeepvat 1994, 1-19. 

10 Pilon 2005, 793-801. 
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the second by hammered blanks, larger and thinner than the pre-blanks from which 
they were manufactured, and the third by small ‘pellets’ cut from a copper-alloy rod. 
Thus both casting of blanks and rods was taking place at this workshop and presumably 
radiate imitations were being produced there by two different means. Interestingly, the 
groups produced by these two different methods each had their own distinctive metal¬ 
lurgy, the cast blanks having a significant zinc and silver content whilst the pellets had 
zinc and silver only as a trace element but did have a notable amount of tin. This implies 
that, at Fenny Stratford at least, there was an attempt to compensate for lack of silver and 
zinc by the addition of greater levels of tin. 

Another hoard of radiate ‘minims’ found at Sprotborough (South Yorkshire) was 
found in association with not only lengths of bronze rod but also bronze sheet and a strip 
of bronze. 11 This hoard contained both blanks and finished coins and a number of these 
Sprotborough specimens are distinctly angular, most probably having been produced 
by cutting pieces from a bronze sheet. Other blanks appear to have been hammered out 
from sections of cast bronze bar, a treatment identical to that which would presumably 
have been carried out on the Fenny Stratford ‘pellets’. It is possible that blanks with a 
square shape could be formed as a result of the flattening of the sides of a rod during 
the chopping process but this does not appear to have been the case with the angular 
Sprotborough coins which seem to have been cut from bronze sheet rather than chiselled 
off a length of bronze bar. 

It is also worth considering the raw materials used to manufacture imitations. Flere, 
the frequent presence of zinc in the coinage alloys is of great interest. Sestertii and 
dupondii were produced in orichalcum, a brass type alloy with a significant zinc 
content. Clearly there is a connection. 

A number of sites have supplied cut fragments of denominations of the aes coinage, 
sestertii, asses and dupondii (Figs. 23-24). These cut coins often occur at sites where 
blanks, bars and other evidence of metalworking have surfaced, chopped presumably in 
preparation for melting down. This is interesting; the chronic debasement of the silver 
coinage in the 250s and 260s drove the heavy bronze units out of circulation. Quite 
simply, these coins had a value as scrap metal that far exceeded their official monetary 
value (from one-eighth to one-thirty-second of an antoninianus). They would have pro¬ 
vided an ideal source of metal from which to produce radiate imitations; the presence of 
zinc in those imitations provides proof that many were made from recycled aes. 



Fig. 23. Cut half of a sestertius of Postumus from Happisburgh, Norfolk 

(28 mm, 6.52 g). 

11 Mattingly and Dolby 1982, 21-33. 
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Fig. 24. Cut half of a dupondius of Hadrian from Northrepps, Norfolk 
(31 mm, 8.24 g). 

Metal no doubt came from other sources than redundant coinage and these raw 
materials sometimes escaped the melting pot. Practically any scrap bronze appears 
to have been utilised for the purpose, but of course this can only be connected with 
irregular coin production where it occurs in conjunction with other, more specifically 
coining-related evidence. At the Heidenkopf site much scrap metal was found together, 
including many chopped-up fragments of brooches, all clearly intended for melting 
down to produce alloys for coining. 12 Among the assemblage was a statuette of Cupid. 
From the Bourn site in Cambridgeshire mentioned above, fragments of a large male 
statue, apparently one and a half times life-size, have been found in close association 
with a wide array of blanks, bars and other items symptomatic of irregular radiate 
manufacture. Presumably these came from the statue of an emperor or god broken up 
and transported to the mint site. The original location of this statue must have been 
some distance away; the nearest Roman settlement where one might reasonably expect 
such monumental statuary was at Godmanchester ( Durovigutum ), some ten miles from 
Bourn. 

Many other types of evidence may indicate irregular coin production, including 
partly melted objects and casting waste, both bronze slag and the more easily- 
identifiable casting jets resulting from the pouring of molten metal into a mould. How¬ 
ever, as mentioned above, these are generally undatable. As well as partly melted objects 
and slag, two sites in Norfolk, Colkirk and Beeston-with-Bittering, have produced frag¬ 
ments of probable crucibles. 13 Both examples are, strictly speaking, undatable, but the 
fabric of each appears Roman, a supposition strengthened by the other material from the 
two sites. Metallurgical analysis of the adhering copper alloy could probably confirm 
this likely origin. Of course the metalworking is not necessarily connected with coin 
production although both sites have produced other evidence that suggests striking of 
irregular coins was carried out there. 

Other objects may suggest activity connected with irregular coining. Lead trial 
strikes of third century date are known from Britain and it may be that these offer a hint 


12 Meyer 1986, 16. 

13 Norfolk Historic Environment Record sites no. 37132 and 4084 respectively. 
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as to irregular mint locations. 14 One would not expect scraps of lead used to test a die to 
travel far from the act of trial striking itself. However, there are problems; although trial 
strikes are easy to recognise, a struck design on a disc of lead could easily be obliterated 
with a hammer to enable re-use of the lead. In any event, the softness of lead means 
that any designs upon it can survive very badly in plough soil. Furthermore, fragments 
of lead, ranging from large lumps to small pellets, are excessively common finds in the 
fields of Britain and many metal detectorists do not closely inspect the many ubiquitous 
pieces they recover, consigning them to their junk buckets without further study. To the 
untrained eye, a trial strike could easily be mistaken for a lead token. 

An interesting group of what are either trial strikes or irregular radiates struck in lead 
were recovered from a site near Bere Regis in Dorset (Fig. 25). Some are in a rather 
poor state but, where details could be made out, most of the eleven examples have 
reverses derived from Tetricus I’s Laetitia type and so it would seem that the coiner (or 
coiners) operating at this site either often used a particular coin as his prototype or was 
particularly familiar with the Laetitia type for some reason. Another enigmatic lead 
piece from the site is not a struck copy but a cast of a radiate of Tetricus 11 with the rare 
reverse type of Nobilitas Augg (Fig. 26). 



Fig. 25. Probable trial strikes in lead from near Bere Regis, Dorset. 



Fig. 26. Cast in lead of a radiate of Tetricus II from near Bere Regis, Dorset. 
14 Marsden 2011a, 56-8. 
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The evidence for possible Roman irregular mint sites in Norfolk alone, where the 
author works as Numismatist for Norfolk Landscape Archaeology’s Identification and 
Recording Service, has furnished the material for a paper in itself. 15 That is not the sub¬ 
ject of this article, however; instead it is desirable to try to identify to which period the 
material discussed here might belong. Here metallurgical analysis of what has come to 
light offers some assistance. 

A good starting point is analysis of the surviving imitations themselves. A reasonable 
number of these have been analysed and what is immediately apparent is the difference 
between the radiate imitations and their fourth century counterparts. Put simply, radiate 
imitations generally contain a small but significant element of silver and zinc. Where 
silver and zinc is not present, as is sometimes the case with the minims which seem to 
be the last of the irregular radiates, there is usually a quantity of tin, implying that (as 
at Fenny Stratford) tin was used to compensate for the lack of silver. Only the spherical 
pellets from West Acre contain neither zinc, silver or tin and these stand out as unusual. 
They probably belong to the very end of the barbarous radiate epidemic. Fourth century 
copies do not contain either silver, zinc or tin with the exception of a very small die- 
linked group discussed below which is characterised by a tin content. Interestingly, both 
the radiate imitations and the later irregular nummi or folles of the fourth century were 
copying coins which had a silver content, albeit a very small one. 

Why barbarous radiates should generally mirror this silver content and the later, 
fourth century, imitations do not is an interesting question. Analysis of the other evi¬ 
dence from irregular coin production sites, the blanks, bars and ingots mentioned above, 
is useful here. The results are not easily summarised but it appears, from analysis of 
two groups of material, from the Colkirk, Norfolk, site mentioned above and another, at 
Rocklands in the same county, that manufacture may well have been in stages, aes coins 
having been melted down to cast bars and these bars then being melted down in their 
turn to add to the other elements of alloys formed to a particular recipe. Silver is usually 
present in the later stages of the process, in the blanks and in some of the bars and in the 
finished radiate imitations themselves. The presence of the silver implies that these sites 
were producing irregular radiates and not later copies. 16 

Another tell-tale indication that these were radiate production sites and not later ones 
comes from the presence of zinc throughout the analysed material. Zinc was present in 
the orichalcum from which sestertii and dupondii (but not asses ) were made. This zinc 
component is usually found in irregular radiates but never in fourth century copies. Many 
early coins of the rebel emperor Carausius, who held power in Britain from 286-93 and 
almost certainly used former barbarous radiate producers to staff his mints, also contain 
this zinc element. Chopped aes at mint sites must bespeak the melting down of these 
coins, which had a far greater value as scrap than as units in a now-collapsed monetary 
system. Presumably, by the time irregular nummi were being produced in large numbers 
in Britain during the 330s, this source of scrap metal was no longer available. 

15 Marsden 2011b, (forthcoming). 

16 Marsden 2012b, forthcoming. 
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It is interesting that all of the material so far analysed, from several sites, implies 
irregular radiate production and not fourth century activity. Only one site, at North 
Leigh in Oxfordshire, has provided good evidence for irregular fourth century coining, 
this being connected with the Pel Temp Reparatio imitations. 17 Does this in turn imply 
that irregular radiate production was going on at far more sites than the later imitative 
nummus production? Stylistic investigation of the material from the 330s and 340s is 
illuminating. 

There is not space for a full discussion of the subject here but the author’s research 
into copies of Constantine’s wolf and twins issues and the associated victory on prow 
and soldiers with standards imitations has revealed widespread stylistic linkages (and 
in some cases die-linkages) between different groups of these coins which suggest that 
many (although by no means all) of these coins were produced at one centre which the 
author has termed the Principal Mint. A brief survey of this centre is pertinent. Different 
obverse styles have been given numerical designations and different reverse style letter 
designations. 

A significant group of the Principal Mint’s products feature a distinctive, square¬ 
headed obverse style (obverse style 1) combined with an equally distinctive wolf and 
twins reverse (reverse style a) with a copied «PLG mintmark (Fig. 27). These coins 
comprise, on the basis of the number and letter designations, style group la. Several 
examples which are connected to this large group with either obverse style 1 or reverse 
style a but with differing reverse styles or obverse styles respectively (what might be 
termed mules) link it with other significant groups of imitations, carrying different 
copied mint signatures. 



Fig. 27. Constantinian wolf and twins imitations of style la (casts). 

An example is provided by a coin with an obverse style 1 portrait with a reverse 
belonging to another group, termed style d, which carry TRS mintmarks or slight 
variants thereof (Fig. 28). Style d coins occur with a variety of different obverse styles. 

17 Esmond Cleary 1999, 217-25. 
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Fig. 28. Constantinian wolf and twins imitation of style Id (14 mm, 1.50 g). 

Another coin with a style a reverse has an obverse very different from the style 1 
obverses which usually accompany this reverse style (Fig. 29). The style, here termed 
obverse style 2, is identical to the engraving encountered on a number of coins with a 
distinct reverse style, designated as style b (Fig. 30). As with style d coins, these style b 
reverses are found paired with obverses in a number of other styles (Figs. 31-32). 




Fig. 29. Constantinian wolf and twins imitation of style 2a (14.5 mm, 1.40 g). 




Fig. 30. Constantinian wolf and twins imitation of style 2b (13.5 mm, 1.34 g). 




Fig. 31. Imitation with reverse style b but with other obverse style (14.5 mm, 1.76 g). 
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Fig. 32. Imitation with reverse style b but with other obverse style (13.5 mm, 1.14 g). 

It seems that these groups represent the products of different workshops (or differ¬ 
ent engravers) within one irregular mint, the so-called mules reflecting the borrowing 
at need of dies by one group from another, a practice attested at many times in official 
Roman mints. There are many more links that have become apparent which extend still 
further the corpus of the Principal Mint’s products but this is not the place to enumerate 
them. Suffice to say that this centre’s output was very large and it stands apart as by far 
and away the greatest supplier of irregular issues of the period, both in Britain and the 
north-western provinces in general. 

A large number of irregular copies from the Principal Mint and other groups 
have been subjected to metallurgical analysis. Invariably, they are composed of a highly 
leaded copper alloy with no other metals in any meaningful quantities. Clearly, coin 
copying in the 330s and 340s was carried out without the addition of any significant 
levels of other metals, whether silver, zinc or tin. One group, however, might be said to 
be the exception that proves the rule and, although it will be published more thoroughly 
elsewhere, is well worth summarising here. 

The group consists of five die-linked coins from a total of two obverse and two 
reverse dies (Fig. 33). All coins copy Siscia prototypes of the Constantinopolis 
Victory on prow or Urbs Roma wolf and twins issues, or mules thereof. The portraits 
are unusual, with grotesque, almost fish-like, heads and stand apart from the mainstream 
of irregular Constantinian issues found in Britain. All, however, are British finds. It is 
highly unlikely, despite their Siscia mintmarks, that they are imports from the Balkans 
since issues of this date simply were not copied in that area to begin with. They are 
clearly not modern fakes. 



Fig. 33. Constantinian imitations with Siscia mintmarks and a distinctive metallurgy. 
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The relatively large size of every coin, around 15 mm, would seem to place these 
issues in the early 330s. The evidence of hoards suggests that the size of imitations 
declines over time and that large size imitations were not being produced much after 
the middle of the decade. 

Unlike almost all other imitations of this period, these coins carry a significant ele¬ 
ment of tin, generally around four percent. This recalls the late minims from Fenny 
Stratford but, with the absence of silver or tin from other Constantinian copies, there is 
probably another reason involved. 

Table 1. Results of metallurgical analyses carried out on irregular Constantinian copies 
from the 330s-340s. 


Reference no. 

Attribution 

% Copper 

% Lead 

% Tin 

ABMC158 

‘Siscia’ group 

88.1 

7.85 

3.47 

ABM87 

‘Siscia’ group 

86.3 

8.92 

4.1 

ABM 127 

‘Siscia’ group 

79.5 

18.8 

2.38 

ABM301 

Principal Mint 

66.9 

32.66 

0.16 

ABM40 

Principal Mint (Style la) 

62.6 

36.6 

0.48 

ABM206 

Principal Mint (Style Id) 

71.6 

30.4 

0.04 

ABM 154 

Principal Mint (Style 2a) 

60.6 

37.7 

0.26 

ABM348 

Principal Mint (Style 2b) 

64.4 

35.4 

0.43 

ABM210 

Principal Mint (Style 6f) 

74.5 

26.0 

0.02 

ABM 145 

Principal Mint (Master) 

70.0 

29.6 

0.63 

ABM146 

Principal Mint (Master) 

50.9 

48.58 

0.26 

ABM144 

‘Mint IV’ 

69.0 

30.33 

0.31 

ABM 183 

Principal Mint 

45.6 

49.4 

0.31 


The Siscia mintmarks and strange style offer a clue here. Both recall the imitations 
of Constantine’s Victoria Laetae Princ Perp coinage which are common finds in the 
Balkans region, the region supplied, of course, by the mint of Siscia. Were these coins 
the products of emigres from that region who moved to Britain in the early 330s but 
continued to use mint signatures and alloy recipes with which they were familiar? More 
analyses are necessary here but this group certainly stands apart from all the others 
which have been subject to testing. 

Little metallurgical analysis has been carried out on the Pel Temp Reparatio falling 
horseman imitations. A group from Piercebridge was analysed and found to be of a 
highly leaded copper alloy similar to that of the slightly earlier copies of the 330s and 
340s. 18 The significant number of these which have been overstruck on earlier coins 

18 Ponting 2005, 18. 
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clearly indicates reuse of earlier coin rather than production of blanks from scratch 
although, of course, the falling horseman imitations not produced from earlier coin and 
the minims are another matter. 

The picture that emerges of irregular coin production in Britain (and the north¬ 
western provinces in general) is interesting. Many sites have produced evidence for 
irregular radiate production but very few indeed have furnished material that can com¬ 
fortably connect them to the two later epidemics. It seems that the earlier outbreak of 
activity was carried on at many locations, some of them probably mobile, and that these 
centres initially sought to adhere, however casually, to the idea that their coins should 
have a silver content or appear initially to contain some small element of this metal. The 
late 270s must have witnessed the striking of barbarous radiates at many workshops 
across Britain and beyond, recoining (with the addition of silver) the now obsolete aes 
coinages into a more suitable denomination. The later stages of this epidemic, perhaps 
in the early 280s, perhaps when there were no longer sestertii or dupondii available 
for recoining, appears to have seen the introduction of minims without silver or zinc 
but with tin added as a substitute. Of course, if there was no longer much aes available 
for recoining then the question of where Carausius’ mints obtained large quantities of 
copper alloy containing zinc remains open. Perhaps other sources were available. 

Analysis of the cast, roughly spherical pellets used to make what were probably 
among the latest minims from the West Acre hoard proved these items to be of relatively 
high-purity copper with no zinc, silver or tin. Thus we may postulate a final phase of 
irregular radiate minim production where the putative addition of tin to make up for the 
lack of zinc and silver was dispensed with and copies of copper only were produced. 

The fourth century seems to have been a different situation, with one centre produc¬ 
ing very large numbers of utterly base coins produced in a highly leaded copper alloy 
with no other significant additions. This in itself argues that the nature of fourth century 
irregular coin production was very different from that of the third century. Many more 
analyses of surviving material are necessary and the evidence gleaned from the analyses 
mentioned here requires much additional corroboration if it is to furnish proof rather 
than supposition. However, the author hopes that the evidence presented here offers 
an interesting starting point from which to consider the nature of irregular coinage in 
Britain during the later empire. The questions are not easy, and what should be the 
answers often raise further questions. Nonetheless, these are, to students of irregular 
coinage, important questions and deserving of perseverance. 
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THE ROMAN INFLUENCE ON EARLY 
ANGLO-SAXON COINAGE 

Tony Abramson 


Roman coinage was inevitably the model on which the early Anglo-Saxons based their 
revival and development of a money-based economy. The primary, economic Roman 
legacy in the form of denominations, production methods, and territorial extent, is 
evidenced mainly through quantitative research. There is also a more elusive second¬ 
ary level, characterised by the qualitative aspects of propaganda and iconography. In 
this paper I will first summarise previous research on the transition from Roman to 
Anglo-Saxon coinage, and then discuss a number of Roman elements in early Anglo- 
Saxon coin designs, some of them copied with conscious and deliberate intention, some 
perhaps without knowledge of their original Roman significance. 

1 have both worked backwards in time from the Anglo-Saxon imagery to identify 
predecessors in the Roman corpus and also forward from some of the dominant Roman 
types, particularly those used by Romans in Britain, in an attempt to establish why some 
of these were, and others were not, emulated in Anglo-Saxon times. In this context, 
reference to a prototype implies a coin likely to have been seen and imitated by Anglo- 
Saxon moneyers. This will not necessarily be the precise original Roman ancestor of the 
design. The ‘prototype’ shown will, therefore, be a good representative of the type. 

1 will start with a brief survey of what others have written to increase our understand¬ 
ing of this subject. I have avoided discussion of some misconceptions, particularly of 
the earlier writers. 

Literature 

There are no really coherent accounts before that of Ruding in the nineteenth century. 
He illustrates around one hundred varied sceats 1 set in a correct overall chronological 
sequence, i.e. after the British coinage but before the broad pennies. His internal arrange¬ 
ment is based on the coherence of the design and literacy of the inscriptions. Speaking 
of the incoming Angles and Saxons, he states ‘that they should have continued their 
own rude mode of coinage, in preference to the beautiful specimens of Roman art which 
were constantly before their eyes, must be ascribed to a rooted detestation of that people, 
whose oppression they had experienced, and whose manners and customs they therefore 
abhorred to follow.’ Whilst this may be historically imprecise, the sentiment is prescient 
and we will return to it. 


1 84 on plates 1-3 and 16 in the Appendix on plate 26 with one or two others (including a 

spurious Ecgfrith specimen) scattered on plates 27-9. 
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Lindsay (1842) divides sceats, other than those of Northumbria, into three ‘grand 
classes’: according to whether they display Roman, runic or no inscriptions. However 
his attributions of sceats are generally mistaken. Nevertheless, in dealing with some 
matters of minor detail, he does favour the view that what became known as the 
‘porcupine’ is a human head and notes that Speed assigned the symbol of the lion to 
Northumbria. 

Hawkins (1887) makes considerable headway in ascribing sceats to Roman proto¬ 
types, recognising the diademed bust, wolf & twins and ‘two emperors’ types as well 
as Roman lettering such as LUNDONIA, LEL and SAROALDO. He states: ‘if some 
were struck before the introduction of Christianity by far the greater number were 
struck afterwards. Though the exact period of the issue of the various types cannot be 
ascertained, it can scarcely be doubted that they form the connecting link between the 
genuine Roman and Saxon coins.’ 

Keary in his substantial corpus cataloguing the British Museum specimens (1887) 
recognises ‘the closest analogy possible between the history of money in this country 
and its history in some of the continental countries nearest to England... Almost all of 
the barbaric coinages of Europe, after the fall of the Western Empire, began in mere 
imitation of the Roman money... only differenced from them by want of skill... Later, 
some slight distinguishing signs... were added.’ However, Keary believed that Roman 
coinage continued to circulate into Anglo-Saxon times though there was ‘no widespread 
English coinage before the days of Offa.’ 



Fig. 1. Solidi, with Victory reverses: left: Byzantium, Justin I. 518-527, CNG 871052; 
right:Merovingian ‘Pseudo-Imperial’, c.500-570/80, in the name of Justinian I, 

CNG 885430. 2 


Keary notes the divergence of Merovingian coinage from its Roman predeces¬ 
sor, most importantly the adoption as the standard unit of the gold triens or tremis- 
ses, one third of the full solidus. ‘It was from the Merovingian coins, in the first 
instance gold, later on from the silver that the earliest English coinage was derived.’ See 
Fig. 1. In analysing the Crondall hoard (found Hampshire, 1828, see Lefroy, NC 18 70 2 3 ) 
Keary distinguishes various classes: special issues such as those in the St Martin’s 


2 Illustrations are not to scale. 

3 J. Y. Akennan and Vicomte de Ponton d’Amecourt also discussed this hoard. 
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hoard 4 ; imported Merovingian coins; imitations of Merovingian coins 5 ; a number of 
original (English) design and some copied from Roman types with the mediation of a 
Merovingian type. 

Keary regards the hoard material found in the Rhine mouths area as constituting 
the Frankish types and on this basis divides the British Museum sceats, inaccurately, 
between Roman, Frankish and native English art, though he does acknowledge that 
his distinctions are not water-tight. Fie nominates these as types 1-54, an awkward 
classification which eventually became detrimental to clear understanding. Cross- 
referencing between Keary’s catalogues and plates is of the usual poor numismatic stan¬ 
dard, exacerbated by an incomplete set of images. 6 This detracts somewhat from an 
otherwise commendable effort, which stands at the forefront of contemporary studies. 

Notable twentieth century accounts commence with Parsons’ ‘Art and the coins of 
England’ (1906). Writing of sceats he says: ‘It is suggested that many of the designs on 
them are more original than supposed. Hitherto most of the types have been attributed to 
Roman influence, but the explanation of many should be sought in the pagan-Christian 
overlap, which resulted in the assimilation of pagan symbols to those of the Christian 
faith.’ 

A step towards the current arrangement of the early Anglo-Saxon coinage is taken in 
Brooke’s English Coins (1950). He recognises the evolution of the gold shilling from 
imported Merovingian tremisses, seeing also that some designs were taken directly from 
Roman sources. He acknowledges that there was a transitional pale gold phase before 
the advent of the silver sceat, which was still also influenced by Roman types but he 
holds to the then conventional belief that the base Roman coins had continued in circula¬ 
tion, at least in some places such as Richborough and Caerwent. His attempt to explain 
the sequence of sceatta designs is flawed but demonstrates progress. 

However, by this time Sutherland (1948) had published his work Anglo-Saxon Gold 
Coinage in the Light of the Crondall Hoard , which elevated study of early Anglo-Saxon 
gold coinage to a new level. The Crondall hoard had stayed in the family of the finder, 
C. E. Lefroy, until purchased by Lord Grantley in 1895. In 1944, Baldwins sold it on 
to the Ashmolean Museum, declining any profit. Sutherland details the Anglo- 
Merovingian content of the hoard before moving on to the Roman influence, of which 
he states: ‘when the fresh absorption of continental coinage began in the second half 
of the sixth century, Britain already possessed (and possibly still revered) an alterna¬ 
tive tradition and additional models for imitation and adaptation; and the systematic 


4 Though he quotes the example of a coin by a Merovingian moneyer, Eusebius, inscribed for 
Canterbury. 

5 He instances one reading ABBO. 

6 One has to refer from the text to the catalogue to pick up the illustration reference. Sutherland 
amongst many others, repeats the same clumsy practice. 
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assembly of Anglo-Saxon gold pieces based upon Roman prototypes resulted in a group 
which, in size and interest is the equal of any other in the Anglo-Saxon series.’ 

Sutherland notes two other features of this imitated gold coinage: first, the Anglo- 
Saxon imitations are of types ‘in most conspicuous degree, exempt from imitation in 
the Roman or sub-Roman epoch’ and ‘we now find for the first time the phenomenon of 
types reproduced in gold from originals in copper or silver.’ 

Nowhere is there a better description of the changing artistic idiom from Rome 
to Anglo-Saxon England than in Sutherland’s Art in Coinage published in 1955. The 
plastic idiom of Roman coinage is swept aside and replaced by the ‘rich gift of all 
“primitives”....the resultant portrait therefore enjoys the simplicity, directness and 
highly concentrated integrity of all young art. ’ 

In 1960, Rigold initiated what has become the foundation of the current classification 
of sceats. He acknowledges the work of predecessors mentioned above as well as G. 
Baldwin Brown, R Le Gentilhomme and P. V. (Blake-)Hill. 

Kent’s opening contribution to Stenton’s festschrift (1960), although only a few years 
after Sutherland, seems to be from a different era. Kent postulates from archaeological 
evidence that coins disappeared from circulation around 430 and argues emphatically 
against a sub-Roman barbarous or diminutive coinage (e.g. of the fallen horseman or 
radiate types) as suggested by Akerman, Roach-Smith, Mattingly and Sutherland. He 
doubts that the early Anglo-Saxon gold coinage could have been the basis of a viable 
monetary economy. His dates for the early gold may be adrift but those for the transition 
from gold to pale gold and then silver and for the end of the sceatta coinage endorse 
Rigold’s more reliable phasing. However, Kent’s comments on the Northumbrian coin¬ 
age are wide of the mark: ‘the relatively poor north... was to all intents and purposes 
void of coin in the seventh century, and which could not even afford to maintain a silver 
coinage in the eighth.’ 

On the basis that, as others had noted, prototypes adopted in the earliest Anglo-Saxon 
coinages are neither the latest Roman coins to have circulated in Britain, nor contem¬ 
poraneous issues, while some Anglo-Saxon imitations combine features of two or more 
originals, Kent concludes that ‘much of the imitation was inspired by discovery at criti¬ 
cal moments of hoards of late Roman coins’ and that these ‘must have been made known 
to high authority to inspire coin-types. ’ 

Stewart’s ‘Anglo-Saxon gold coins’ (1978), in Scripta Nummaria Romana, Essays 
Presented to Humphrey Sutherland, extends Sutherland’s listing of gold coins by the ad¬ 
dition of A.92-A.127, including 2 solidi, 5 gold shillings, 6 two-emperors types, 9 coins 
of Pada, 6 ofVanimund, 5 middle Anglo-Saxon coins and 3 later Anglo-Saxon coins. 7 
He remarks on ‘the difficulties ... of determining what may reasonably be included. 
Doubts may arise on the grounds of function, authenticity, metal or identification as well 
as origin.’ He introduces the concept of post- and ultra-Crondall shillings. 

7 Only 3 of these 36 coins are illustrated. 
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The 1980s saw an increased momentum with the Oxford Symposia, of 1984 8 and 
1987, 9 and the monumental. Medieval European Coinage by Blackburn and Grierson. 
The chronology has now stabilised, with the Sutton Hoo hoard set firmly in the 620s 10 
and Cimiez not later than c.720. The classification is also beginning to crystallize but 
as regards Romanising influence, not much is added in terms of iconography, though 
Blackburn and Grierson provide a consolidated foundation for a reliable historical 
interpretation in future studies. 

Metcalf’s classic work on Thiymsas and Sceattas addresses many of the questions 
raised by this coinage both in general terms and in detail. The Romanising influence is 
frequently touched upon, though it is not addressed as a separate theme. It would be 
unfair to regard this as an imperfection as it is not his remit, but it is addressed by Anna 
Gannon’s ground-breaking work on iconography 11 . Her introductory remarks start by 
recalling Metcalf’s comment that there are two books to be written on the subject - the 
where & when and the circulation & purpose. Gannon contends that the art-historical 
appraisal constitutes the third leg of a more stable tripod. Chronology and classification 
must be supplemented by iconography. She executes this synthesis of numismatics and 
art-history in a manner, which is at once concise, eloquent, grounded in well-argued 
historical interpretation and innovative. Her most accessible contributions on the Roma¬ 
nising influence are to be found in three articles: ‘Imitation is the sincerest form of 
flattery’ 12 . Three Coins in a Fountain’ 13 and ‘...And Pretty Coins All in a Row’ 14 . 

In the first of these Gannon summarizes her approach: ‘Iconography, therefore, might 
be defined as a necessity for commercial credibility, as a guarantee of authenticity, and 
intrinsically as a disseminator of ideas and concepts. ‘Imitations’, by appropriating a type 
of iconography, plug into this array of qualities not in order to deceive, but to enlarge the 
equation and bring it into wider currency.’ She wishes to ‘explore the concept of imita¬ 
tion as an intellectual exercise... a creative force rather than... a way of cheating.’ By 
grouping selected sceats with common themes one can unravel unexpected intellectual 
games, which ‘are to be viewed with interest, rather than suspicion or disdain.’ 

In ‘Three Coins in a Fountain’ Gannon looks at Roman influence in three familiar 
phases: the thrymsas & sceats, the coinage of Offa and the coinage of the ninth to tenth 
centuries. For the sceats she concludes that: ‘sophisticated metaphors respond to the 
religious spirit of the time’ where ‘potent religious texts and allusions are implied’. For 


8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 


BAR 128, Hill, D. H. and Metcalf, D. M. (eds.), 1984. 

BAR 180, Metcalf, D. M„ (ed.), 1987. 

A date supported by the research of Kent and Oddy, though many still quote a more cautious 
range of dates c.610—40 
Gannon, A., 2003. 

Gannon, A., 2006. 

Gannon, A., 2007. 

Gannon, A., 2009. 
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the Mercian and later coinages she sees ‘how Roman imagery can be deployed in subtle, 
multi-layered, political games.’ 

And Pretty Coins All in a Row’ opens up yet another avenue for exploration. 
Gannon applies the principles of text linguistics to the largely uninscribed sceat, a stim¬ 
ulating and challenging approach where cohesion, coherence, intentionality, acceptabil¬ 
ity, informativity, situationality and intertextuality are the criteria and appropriateness, 
effectiveness and efficiency the regulatory principles. While the initial impression may 
be daunting, like Joe Cribb’s Presidential Addresses to the Royal Numismatic Society, 
2005-9, ‘Money as Metaphor’, a little application readily opens the door to a refresh¬ 
ing and thought-provoking perspective. Cribb’s articles open with a quotation melding 
the fundamental human concepts of language and money, ‘man’s great inventions’. 15 
Adding a third such invention, religion, to this already potent fusion, gives a powerful 
intellectual dimension to the interpretation of sceats. 

Returning to more conventional approaches, Gareth Williams’ contribution to the 
Archibald festschrift concerns the non-monetary reuse of coinage in the Conversion 
Period. 16 He points out that the electronic era has had a substantial impact on numismat¬ 
ics. One can view this in terms of the detection of material, recording and researching it 
in a manner that moves the effort qualitatively from collation to interpretation. 17 Signifi¬ 
cantly, it is the random nature of single finds that is informing our understanding. 

Williams weighs the arguments for and against both a post-Roman discontinuity and 
a controlled monetary economy. The matter is inconclusive but there may have been 
elements of continuity and control, ‘although not necessarily on a large scale or with 
any degree of standardisation.’ He endorses the view that coin-jewellery may have had 
a religious, amuletic or status function and a ‘possibility is that coins were somehow 
symbolic of authority’ referring to Roman images in particular. One feels that he is being 
too cautious in this assertion. He also advances the idea that Roman coin designs would 
have lent authenticity, as well as authority, in that they would symbolise good weight 
standards. 

In the same volume, R. Abdy 18 describes the Patching hoard of Roman gold and 
silver coins, including a few Romano-British clipped siliqua, dating from the reigns of 
Constantius II, 337-40, to Majorian c.460-1, and deposited c.470. He regards this as 
‘Britain’s earliest early medieval coin hoard’ recording the transition from the money 
economy of Roman Britain to the bullion-using society where coins were incidental. 


ls Cribb’s opening quote is from Buchan, J. ‘Frozen Desire - an Inquiry into the Meaning of 
Money’(London, 1997). 

16 Williams, G., 2006. 

17 Note particularly: EMC: www.fitzmuseum.cam.ac.uk/coins/emc/, PAS: http://www.finds.org. 
uk/, BNJ Coin Register, search engines and online research archives such as CNG: http://www. 
cngcoins.com/Coins_sold.aspx. 

18 Abdy, R„ 2006. 
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Williams has followed up his article on the non-monetary use of imported coinage in 
the Archibald festschrift with the first of three contributions to BNJ on the Anglo-Saxon 
gold coinage. 19 The provisional conclusion is that there was sufficient imported gold 
coinage dating from the fifth, sixth and early seventh centuries to ‘indicate a widespread 
familiarity with coinage in several of the Anglo-Saxon kingdoms.’ The extent of the 
discontinuity is under challenge. For example, as extracted from Table 1, of the 132 
entries for Imperial, Pseudo-Imperial & Regal gold, only 44 (33%) show secondary use 
(e.g. as jewellery) and of the 147 Merovingian mint-and-moneyer issues listed only 17 
(11.5%) do so. Of the Imperial, Pseudo-Imperial & Regal finds, the time distribution is 
predominantly sixth century tailing off in the early seventh. 


Table 1. Imported coins c.410-675 




Hoards 

AV solidi 

AV tremisses 


Silver 

Patching 

23 



27 

Oxborough 

1 

1 


1 

Kingston-on-T. 

10 

+ 



Chatham Lines 




3 

St Martin’s 

1 

+ 3 

+2 pseudo-coins 


Faversham 


6 



Prittlewell 


2 



Chipping Ongar 


2 



Birch 


2 



Sarre 

4 




Sutton Hoo 


37 

+ 3 blanks 


Crondall 


101 

+ 


Sibertswold 


2 



Finglesham 

1 

1 

(A-S) 


Horndean 

4 




Total 

44 

+ 157 

+ 

31 


19 Commencing with vol. 80, 2010 and including a useful appendix revising the list of imported 
gold coins. 
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Table 2. Single finds. 





Single Finds 

Dates 

AV 

AV 

Silver 



solidi 

tremisses 


Imperial. Pseudo-Imnerial & Regal 





Constantine III 

407-11 



1 

Jovinus 

411-13 

1 



Honorius 

393-423 

1 



Theodosius II 

402-50 

3 



Valentinian III 

425-55 

6 

2 


Avitus 

455-6 

2 



Majorian 

457-61 

1 



Severus III 

461-5 

2 

2 


Anthemius 

467-72 

1 



Leo I 

457-74 

1 

1 


Julius Nepos 

474-5 

2 



Zeno 

474-91 

1 



Anastasius 

491-518 

8 ? 

5 


Justin I 

518-27 

3 

7 


Justinian I 

527-65 

3 

19 


Justin II 

565-78 

2 

11 


Tiberius II 

578-82 

2 



Maurice Tiberius 

582-602 

13 

7 

Mainly Proven9al 

Phocas 

602-10 

1 

2 


Heraclius/Constantine 

613-38 

6 



Other 


7 

10 


Sasanian 




2 

Total 


66 

66 

3 

Merovingian mint-and-monever issues 


4 

143 


Frisian 





Dronrijp 



7 


Nietap 



5 


Uncertain 



13 


Total 



25 


Grand totals 


114 

391 

34 
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Transmission & transition: Merovingian coinage 

In the 370s pressure from the Central Asian Huns pushed Germanic peoples westward. 
The Danube was crossed with Roman permission, a decision that ultimately proved 
fatal for the Western Roman Empire, as Ostrogoths, Visigoths, Vandals, Burgundians, 
Lombards and other tribal peoples (such as Saxons and Suevi), became dominant in the 
west. It is a tribute to the stability and organisation of the coinage which these people 
inherited, that they chose to continue the ‘Pseudo-Imperial’ type, essentially that 
with the Victory reverse, into the third quarter of the sixth century, albeit on a lighter 
standard. 20 That they were able to achieve this seamless monetary migration is also a 
tribute to their energy and sophistication - hardly the conduct of barbaric races. 

The ‘Pseudo-Imperial’ solidus as unit of account, with the more practical third - the 
triens or tremissis - circulating as the dominant denomination, conveyed the authority 
of Rome, the authenticity of a long established medium, cohesive monetary control and 
a coherent iconography for the conveyance of not merely imperial authority but also the 
absolute ethical power of the newly adopted Roman religion. 

As regards influence on Anglo-Saxon coinage, our concern is with the transmission 
of design concepts and practices to England. The predominant influence is clearly the 
Merovingians. Finds of imported gold coins, which were probably in use for high value 
transactions, cover most of the sixth century until perhaps thirty years after Augustine’s 
arrival in 597 at the Kentish court of/Ethelhert and Bertha. See Fig. 2. However, this is 
outside the scope of this essay, except as shown in Table 1 in support of Williams’ provi¬ 
sional conclusion concerning Anglo Saxon familiarity with coin above. That Augustine 
brought Rome to Britain in more senses than Christianity is fundamental to the direction 
and pace of Anglo-Saxon monetary development. 



Fig. 2. Merovingian AV tremissis, Paris, moneyer Audegiselus, c. 600-15. 
Sutton Hoo burial, Bruce-Mitford 17 

By c.587, the second Merovingian phase, the gold ‘National Coinage’ had super¬ 
seded the Pseudo-Imperial Victory type. These types, naming mint and moneyer, backed 
by a cruciform reverse, a clear break from Roman prototypes, gave way to the third 
phase around 670. See Fig. 3. 

20 Or perhaps it is that they had no choice. 
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Fig. 3. Merovingian phase 3: Silver deniers from c.670-c.740 21 


This phase is made up of the diversely styled silver deniers, minted to a uniform 
standard, from a large number of local mints, implying a high level of control. The 
reform of the Carolingian Pepin the Short (Pepin III, Mayor of the Palace, 741-51, King 
of the Franks, 751-68) ushered in the broad penny, which was then adopted by Offa of 
Mercia. 

The hoard evidence reveals a significant watershed in monetary development in Eng¬ 
land. A purse containing 37 different Merovingian tremisses (plus 3 gold blanks and 2 
ingots) was found in the Sutton Floo ship-burial. A terminus post quern of the late 620s is 
now broadly accepted. Native Anglo-Saxon gold thrymsas were minted from about the 
630s, initially in the style of their continental prototypes or copied from obsolete Roman 
coinage, and later in pure Anglo-Saxon style. See Fig. 4. 



Fig. 4. ‘Witmen’ gold shilling, 
Crondall phase. 



‘Wunneeton’ gold shilling, 
ultra -Crondall 


The mixed Crondall hoard of 101 gold coins (1 Byzantine, 24 Merovingian or 
Frankish, 69 Anglo-Saxon, 7 others), deposited a decade or two later than Sutton Hoo 
evinces resurgent native activity and gives structure to the arrangement of thrymsas. 

Just as the Merovingian monetary system evolved into a uniform silver denarial coin¬ 
age, albeit it with a huge variation of style, so the Anglo-Saxon system developed into 
a single denominational silver sceatta coinage more aligned to daily economic transac¬ 
tions. Throughout this transition from gold to silver, and through the various phases of 
the silver sceatta coinage, Romanitas remains a strong presence. 


21 Merovingian deniers: a. ‘Attributions Incertaines’, EMC 2002.0273. CR 2002.60, S:AIG, 
SEMC1, cf Belfort 5723-31 var., Prou 2890. b. Rouen (Civitas Rotomagensium), cf Prou 272, 
279 & cover. SeeT&Spg. 263. c. cf Prou 2884, plate XXXVI, ‘Attributions Incertaines’,Cimiez 
hoard, Morel-Fatio 311. 
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The extent to which the gold Anglo-Saxon coinage fulfilled a conventional monetary 
function is not fully proven. While Roman influence on design is evident, it did not pen¬ 
etrate beyond the social elite until the silver coinage facilitated a substantial broadening 
of the money economy. While previous writers have focussed on the gold coinage, 1 will 
put more emphasis on the silver sceat as it penetrated the daily lives and consciousness 
of the populace to a much greater depth. 

The violence of imperialism 

The choice of Roman precedents is not only highly selective but remarkably uniform for 
such a stylistically varied coinage 22 . 



Subjugation 



Oppression 



Triumphalism 



Glorification 


Fig. 5. Imperialism 23 

Themes favoured by the Romans to assert their dominance - the humiliation of 
the fallen horseman, the oppression of the bound, dragged captive, the contemptuous 


22 Gannon, A., 2007: ‘The choice seems deliberately oriented towards a positive iconography, 
amiable and peaceful, as if to promote a particularly positive image of the Roman world, and 
obliterating any negative, domineering connotation.’ 

23 Images are: 

Valens (364-78) AV solidus, VOTA PV-BLICA, Valentinian and Valens on thrones; captives; 
in exergue: star CONS wreath. RIC 29b (r3). Image courtesy of James Booth. 

Constantius Gallus. AD 351-354. JE centenionalis, Nicomedia. CNG 202, Lot: 487 

Constantine I. 307-337 AD. JE follies, Nicomedia. CNG 755131 

Vespasian. AD 69-79. AR denarius. CNG 223, Lot: 421 

Licinius I. 308-324 AD. AE folles, Siscia. CNG 251042 

Claudius. AD 41-54. AV aureus, Rome. CNG 841614 

Constantine I. AD 307/310-337. JE follies, Antioch. CNG 825602 
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treatment of the defeated, the subjugation of the capta types, the triumphalism of 
the celebratory archway, the glorification of the courageous army, the arrogance of 
trampling the enemy underfoot (Fig. 5) - were forsworn, perhaps because we are now 
viewing history from a different the perspective. 



Fig. 6. Constantinus eyes-to-heaven 24 


Equally informative are the Roman themes that were embraced, for these resonate 
with the more benign images from the new religion - the orans figure in an act of wor¬ 
ship, the heavenward gaze (Fig. 6), the votive legend, clasped hands, standing figures 
bearing crosses and birds, winged figures, the wolf nurturing the twins, emperors in 
alliance, and richly draped, diademed figures. It is remarkable that the earliest Anglo- 
Saxon coins seem to show the violence of Imperialism giving way to a pacific message. 
The return to happy times promoted by the felix temporum reparatio inscription is, for 
instance, revived 25 but in the form of the Emperor standing in a galley holding the phoe¬ 
nix in one hand and the labarum with Christogram ensign in the other 26 , rather that the 
merciless Roman soldier spearing a powerless horseman. 


Early Anglo-Saxon gold shillings: The Crondall phase c.late 620s - c.645 

Sutherland describes the gold shillings inspired by Roman prototypes issued by the 
Anglo Saxons 27 . It is evident that the earliest of these are not currency items and, indeed, 
piercings, mounts and loops in later issues indicates that there were non-monetary uses. 
The unique status of the two coins imitating issues of Helena, one in the British Museum 
with the inscription SCANOMODU, and the other (in the Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris) 
inscribed by Eusebius for Canterbury, suggests their non-monetary status. Nor does the 
cast Valentinian I medalet of the two-emperors type rate as part of the currency. It is 
only types known from multiple specimens that can be counted as part of a circulating 
coinage. 

24 Constantine I. AD 307-337. AV solidus. Nicomedia. CNG 734806 

25 or, at least, alluded to in an anepigraphic design. 

26 The labarum (Greek: ka(3apov) was a vexillum (military standard) that displayed the 
‘Chi-Rho’ symbol. 

27 Sutherland, C. H.V., 1948. 
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Roman inspired shillings in the Crondall hoard and, hence, dating to the second 
quarter of the seventh century include the Licinius, Eadbald and ‘BENUTIGO’ 
shillings. 



Fig. 7. Licinius I. AD 308-324. AE follis, Aquileia. RIC VII 065. Licinius II, the 

Younger (c. 315-326) 



Gold shilling ‘Licinius’.T&S 36. 


Shillings of the Licinius type (Fig. 7) are well represented in the Crondall hoard 
(9 specimens) but are also known from elsewhere. It is the inscription which ties it to 
Licinius, brother-in-law and opponent of Constantine. The reverse is similar to a follis 
issued by him 28 but the modelling of the bust, with its curly hair, seems to have been 
enhanced by Anglo-Saxon imagination. 



Fig. 8. Maurice Tiberius. 582-602. AV 
Semissis, Constantinople. 29 



Gold shilling, Eadbald of Kent, 616-40 


28 And so exemplifying what Sutherland pointed out as ‘the phenomenon of types reproduced in 
gold from originals in copper or silver.’ 

29 CNG 850193. 
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The extremely rare coin now ascribed to Eadbald of Kent, 616-40, (Fig. 8) is the 
earliest to name a monarch. The profile bust, right, with cross before could relate it to 
the Constantine dream-vision type and the reverse cruciger globus is a common design 
element of Byzantine coins. Alternatively, a current source may have been a profile bust 
of Maurice Tiberius. 30 



Fig. 9. ‘BENUTIGO’ shilling. Roy Davey, Flampshire, 2009. 

The ‘BENUTIGO’ shilling (Fig. 9), also of extreme rarity, is absent from the Crondall 
hoard but is contemporary with it, and so referred to as ultra-Crondall. 31 Its resem¬ 
blance to Roman types is so indirect that no specific prototype can be identified. It has a 
diademed bust and a cross (on steps in one die) on the reverse. The inscription may be 
partly runic. 



Fig. 10. Crispus. Caesar, AD 316-326. /E follis Londinium. 32 Gold shilling ‘Crispus’ 


Shillings emulating Roman types continue after the Crondall phase. The gold shil¬ 
lings of the Crispus type (Fig. 10) are less clearly associated with their Roman predeces¬ 
sors. The obverse featuring the elaborate helmet of the original type, differs somewhat 
in style but is a recognisable imitation of a follis issued by Crispus in London. Crispus, 
Caesar, AD 316-326, was the son of Constantine’s first wife (or concubine?) Minervina. 
The reverse cross, with its annulets counterbalanced by a cross pattee to each side, has 
a fleeting semblance to the votive standard, particularly the two Xs. 


30 see Table 1 for frequency, the Provencal mint predominating. 

31 Stewart (1978) first set out the phases of the Crondall period. 

32 CNG 839272. 
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Fig. 11. Carausius. AD 286-293. AR denarius. 33 Gold shilling ‘Concordia’. BM0023. 


The clasped hands type is extremely rare. It may be inspired by Carausias’s issue of 
this type with the CONCORDIA MILITUM legend, though this was a popular design 
element circulating freely in Roman Britain (Fig. 11). 



Fig. 12. Gold shilling: ‘oath-taking’ type 


The so-called ‘oath-taking’ type (Fig. 12) is evidently based on the heavenward gaze 
of Constantine and his transformative dream-vision as a precursor to victory over Max- 
entius at Milvian Bridge in October 312. Clearly, Constantine would be held in high 
regard in England, having been proclaimed Augustus by troops in York on his father’s 
death in July 306. 




Fig. 13. Magnus Maximus, 383-8. CNG 783710 



Gold shilling: ‘Two emperors’ type 


33 CNG 81, Lot: 1132. 
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The ‘two-emperors’ gold shilling (Fig. 13) should now be regarded as very scarce 
rather than rare. It is firmly rooted in the Roman repertoire of main types, used conven¬ 
tionally to signify alliances. As such, it is used in the early and middle Anglo-Saxon 
periods, notably by Alfred the Great. 

From this brief survey of gold shillings it is clear that whilst organisation and skills 
were lost during the monetary discontinuity, there was clearly now a practical under¬ 
standing of coining, a conceptual grasp of iconography, and an understanding of metrol¬ 
ogy and motif. The execution scarcely rivals the standard achieved by the Franks, which 
itself fell short of even the more humble late Roman offerings. Given the plethora of 
Merovingian mints, only a short distance away along well-travelled routes, it is barely 
conceivable that skills were not imported in the early days of the Anglo-Saxon return to 
a moneyed economy. Indeed, English moneyers may have operated across the channel 
as is thought to be the case with Angelus at Quentovic. 

Transitional phase to silver: Named moneyers, c.675- c.685 

The transition from pale gold to silver is a distinct phase defined by hoard evidence. 
The existence of what are taken to be two named moneyers, Pada and ‘Vanimundus’ 
(Fig. 14), in this decade implies relatively stable control. 



Fig. 14. Named moneyers: pale gold shillings of Pada and Vanimundus 


The coinage of Pada is well organised and has been arranged into a chronological 
sequence of designs by Rigold. The earlier obverse bust emanates from the helmeted 
type of Crispus and the later diademed types display more the appearance of Constan¬ 
tine. Grierson & Blackburn identify the prototype of the rather scarcer Vanimundus 
coinage as a pale gold tremissis of the Austrasian mint Matrico by Warimundus. The 
letters CA on either side of the cross, on one of the two reverse varieties, is similar to 
that found on coins of Chalon-sur-Saone (Prou, p. 40-57). 

Silver sceats 

The Aston Rowant hoard, deposited c.710, divides the sceatta coinage between Rigold’s 
generally well-regulated Primary Series, commencing c.685, and the subsequent explo¬ 
sion of creativity in the Secondary series, which extends to mid-century. Continental 
issues of the period are also found in England. Series A (Fig. 15) is Kentish from around 
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the time of Wihtred (690-725, but possibly as early as the end of Hlothere’s reign, 
673-85). Judging from the accoutrements, it is a regal issue. From the clarity of its 
inscription, a rare variety reading VALDOBERTUS (?) on the obverse, perhaps the 
name of a moneyer, could belong at or near the start of Series A. The letters are skilfully 
seriffed. 



Fig. 15. Early sceats of Series A 


The obverse of Series A displays a radiate bust, with, as reverse, a simplified version 
of a votive standard. It is in a distinctive sequence of Romanising types, descending 
from the Pada coins and devolving into the runic Series C, Continental D and later East 
Anglian R. C and early R are found in the Aston Rowant hoard. Later, secondary Series 
R and associated designs (e.g. the ‘saltire’ standard) exhibit gradual deterioration. 



Fig. 16. Sceats of Series BX and B 


The distribution of finds of series B (Fig. 16) locates it in SE England, possibly 
London. Coins of this series have a diademed bust as obverse, and, as reverse, a bird 
on a cross within a serpent circle, presenting an innovative design with less dependence 
on Roman prototypes. The Roman link is provided by the cross-on-steps variety, BX, 
which Rigold places at the start of the sequence. The association of the B obverse and 
legend with the Vanimundus type is overstated and the correlation in distribution may 
not be significant. 34 While Metcalf amongst others argued for the ‘Kentish Primacy’ of 
series B, his own finds distribution data have diluted this dominance. Series B has some 
distinctly non-Roman features - the encircling serpent biting its own tail is described 

34 Stewart mentions ‘the affinities between the reverse inscriptions’ (p. 153) and Metcalf states 
that the legends of Series B are ‘reminiscent of those of Series Va.’ (p. 94). 
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either as Ouroboros, the ancient symbol of renewal or cyclicality, or the Scandinavian 
‘Nidhogg Nagar’ (NiQhoggr) which according to the Gylfaginning part of Snorri Sturlu¬ 
son’s Prose Edda, is a being which gnaws one of the three roots ofYggdrasill, the world 
tree central in Norse cosmology. 35 This conflation of mythologies is typical of the way 
the producers of sceats attempt to appeal to different cultural traditions. 

Of the lesser Primary Series, F and W imitate Merovingian types, Z is wholly 
Anglo-Saxon in design, while the SAROALDO and VERNVS series have vestigial 
Roman elements possibly indicating that the folk-memory of the origin and meaning 
of these had been lost. Similarly, those sceats of the Low Countries that retain vestigial 
Roman elements are distant, iterative imitations - the radiate bust of Series D and the 
votive reverse of the second phase of Series E (Fig. 17). 




Fig. 17. Distant imitation? 

Fausta, 324-326, follis Series E reverse: ‘porcupine’ 

CNG 1780217 

The Northumbrian coinage of Aldfrith (685-704) differs from the rest of the primary 
types as it is clearly attributable and securely placed within its territory. Aldfrith, how¬ 
ever, failed to ensure a smooth succession. It was well into the secondary sceatta phase 
before the Northumbrian emissions of Eadberht again proclaimed the superior political 
organisation of the north. Other than the clear lettering, the Northumbrian coinage takes 
nothing from the Roman repertoire. 

Roman influence on secondary sceats 

While the thrymsas and primary sceats can be covered reasonably comprehensively 
in brief, the later, secondary sceats show a bewilderingly large number of varieties. 
They are grouped broadly into Series according to various evidential and stylistic 
considerations. Only those evolved from Roman types will be described here. 


35 Snorri Sturluson (1179 - 23 September 1241) was an Icelandic historian, poet, and politician. 
He was twice elected lawspeaker of the Icelandic parliament, the Althing. He was writing 
much later than the issue of these coins, but was recording ancient tradition. 
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Fig. 18: A selection of sceatta portraits 


There are numerous richly diademed and elaborately draped portraits in the sceatta 
coinage (Fig. 18) particularly those included in Series K and L, which are Rigold’s 
mnemonics for Kent and London. The wreath knot may be tied or not, and other attri¬ 
butes vary: a cross, crux foliata, bud, cup or bird may be floating or held. The drapery 
remains a neglected field of study. The intention is clear - this is a plea to respect the 
sanctity of ancient and absolute authority. 



Fig. 19. Crispus, follis, CNG 839272 . Sceats of Series T 

The occurrence of Roman style headwear has already been noted amongst the 
shillings, but this is picked up in the secondary sceats, again to emphasise authority. 
The sceats of Series T (Fig. 19) and the related MONITASCORUM and DELUNDONIA 
issues are something of an enigma in that the obverse portraiture and lettering are very 
much in the Roman tradition but the reverses feature the anonymous quilled crescent of 
Series E - almost devoid of meaning in contrast to the richness of the obverse. 



PADA 


Series A 


Series C 


Series CZ 


Series R 


Fig. 20. Entropy of the votive standard in Primary issues 
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The continuum from Pada, in a spiral of decline, through Series A, C, D, R and on 
into the eclectic secondary sceats (Fig. 20), has been remarked upon above. The votive 
standard is in the mainstream of Roman iconography and the processional device was 
adopted in early Anglo-Saxon England, certainly by Edwin of Northumbria, according 
to Bede 36 . Flowever, there are other sources from which the votive standard may have 
derived acceptability. 



Fig. 21. Roman ring bearing the inscription T-O-T, found Market Rasen. 

To date, 50 rings bearing the inscription T-O-T (and variations) (Fig. 21) have been 
found on Romano-British sites, mainly in Corieltauvian territory. The suggestion of 
Gannon, Daubney and others is that this refers to the Celtic deity Toutatis who is identi¬ 
fied with the Roman god Mars. 

On an associated reverse the beaded square of the standard is occupied by four saltires 
or three saltires and a trefoil of pellets. 




Fig. 22. Series G sceat 


Viewed at 45°, as a diamond, this reverse takes on a cruciform aspect (Fig. 22). In 
Lastingham Revisited Richard Morris gives the following description: 

If you set off... from Lastingham across the moor, a track will take you to Ana s Cross 
- a prominent monument whence there are long views... As you approach Anas Cross, 


36 Bede, Book II, Chapter XVI. How Paulinus preaches the Word of God in the province of 
Lindsey. The reign of King Edwin [A.D. 628], 
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the Three Howes remain resolutely two...But as you step up to the cross, a third barrow 
appears, like a green moon rising between the other two. The reason is that the mound on 
which Ana’s Cross stands - itself a barrow - lies just a few feet higher than the surrounding 
moor, enabling a view of the third barrow that would otherwise lie beyond the skyline. 

The scope for symbolism here is obvious: from this point on the moor, and apparently only 
from here, you see markers that remind you of Calvary. There to either side as you walk 
the moor are the bases of the crosses of the two thieves: but if you stand here beside Ana s 
Cross, unexpectedly, almost as if in a vision, the central feature, representing Christ himself 
appears. 

From this it is but a step to the hypothesis that certain locations in this landscape were 
intended to be perambulated, that at certain points the views were marked, and that at 
those markers the viewer was intended to be reminded of something significant. We are 
looking at the possibility of a processional route. 


The metamorphosis of the votive standard on the reverse of Continental Series 
E (Fig. 23) takes a course that is yet to be explained. The archaeological evidence 
arranges the coinage into three phases but it is only in the second phase that the votive 
standard takes on the same form as on the English primary sceats. The tertiary phase 
introduces more cruciform elements. This counter-intuitive direction of travel in the first 
two phases is yet to be resolved. 






Secondary: A 


Tertiary: cruciform 


Fig. 23. Metamorphosis of the votive standard: Continental issues, Series E 3 


Primary: VICO 


‘Plumed bird’ 


The standard bearer appears in various forms on the Roman coinage and the 
single standing figure or paired figures of the secondary sceatta coinage do not show a 


37 In the light of our current understanding of the chronology, the classification - with, for 
example, variety G predating A and B - is confusing. 
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direct descent from the original (Fig. 24). The obvious sources are the two soldiers with 
vexillum on the Gloria Exercitus coinage of the fourth century. However, as already 
described such glorification of the courage and valour of the army as represented by the 
military standard, seems to have been avoided in the Anglo-Saxon numismatic reper¬ 
toire. This, let alone the absence of sufficiently skilled engravers, explains why the cross 
replaces the labarum, even though the latter is topped with the Chi-Rho symbol. The 
native Anglo-Saxon sceatta reverses of monsters and animal-whorls further distance the 
coins from the Roman originals. 



Fig. 24. Vetranio, AD 350. A i 23mm. Series L, wolf-whorl reverse 

Siscia.CNG 829147 

However, the Series L sceat with a standing figure in a crescent boat, holding a bird 
in one hand and a long cross in the other has many features in common with the Roman 
fel temp reparatio type showing the Emperor, standing in a galley holding the phoenix 
in one hand and a labarum in the other (Fig. 25). There is perhaps also a hint here of the 
ubiquitous Roman Pax type. 


Fig. 25. Constans,/e//x 
temporum reparatio. 

CNG 732435 

The connection between sceats of Series N and classical images of twinned standing 
figures may also be considered a little tenuous (Fig. 26). This leads me to a consider¬ 
ation of how imitative issues may be classified. 





Carausius, AD 286-293 
Rev: PAX. CNG 773964 


Series L sceat 
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Fig.26. Gloria Exercitvs 
CNG 825602 


Nicephorus II Phocas 
CNG Triton XIV, 
Lot: 1180 



Sceats: Series N obverses 


Perhaps there is a case for separating issues that clearly emulate earlier designs (any 
shortfall being in the imitator’s execution) from types which make use of design ele¬ 
ments and concepts from classical times in a freer, less direct way. The design element 
may have become by now such a natural part of the artistic repertoire that it conveys 
contemporary meaning in its own right through allusion, metaphor and analogy. Indeed, 
the meaning may differ from that of the Roman original. I will return to this notion when 
considering later Anglo-Saxon coins. 






Fig. 27. Decentius. JE double 
centenionalis, Trier 



Series H reverses 


On many later Roman coins the Chi-Rho or christogram is extracted as a separate 
reverse design element. Gannon postulates that the pecking bird of Series H, from 
Hamwic, is more than simply a peacock, signifying incorruptible flesh (Fig. 27). She 
speculates that it incorporates the Chi-Rho. The Celtic Cross variety of this sceat 
supports its strong religious overtones, though the ‘Wodan’ face variety may detract 
from it. 38 



Fig. 28. Constantius II, Siliqua, Eclectic sceats: Winged Victory reverses 
Constantinople. CNG 66, Lot: 1636 


38 Unless the ‘Wodan’ face is, in fact, a Byzantine Christ. 
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The final standing figure with a clear classical ancestry is the profile winged Victory 
figure with wreath (Fig. 28). This might have been taken directly from Roman finds or 
be a secondary imitation - for example, an imitative Visigothic solidus was recently 
found in the Isle of Wight with this image. 



Fig. 29. Antoninus Pius, 138-161 AD. JE sestertius Sceat of C ARIP type 
CNG 681023 

The design of a seated figure occurs in two extremely rare varieties in the sceatta 
coinage - in Series L and the eclectic group C ARIP (Fig. 29). There is a precedent in 
antiquity in the Zeus enthroned type, which may even be abstracted in a stylised form as 
the reverse of a Celtic wolf & twins variety (see Fig. 32). Britannia types may be a more 
obvious ancestor though the seated figure on the sceats has a throne with a distinctive 
curl at the top. 






Fig. 30. Justinian II, solidus, 

Constantinople, 692-695. 

Nomos 2, Lot: 227 

A recent addition to the sceatta coinage is a variation of East Anglian Series Q, which 
generally has a strong episcopal rather than regal texture (Fig. 30). In this variety there 
is a cross behind the facing bust much as shown on the Byzantine, Christ pantocrator 
coins. 39 This source with its bearded Christ, could also have inspired the extremely rare 
bearded variety of Series BZ - the normal variety has a double outlined head reminis¬ 
cent of Munch’s ‘The Scream’. 40 Moreover, the cross-on-steps motif is used on early 
primary sceat BX as illustrated above (see Fig. 16). 

39 See Stewartby & Metcalf NC 2007 

40 Also known as ‘The Cry’. 


Sceats: Series Q Series BZ 

var. Stewartby De Wit 331 
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Fig. 31. Flavius Victor, clipped siliqua 
CNG 79, Lot: 1256 


Series L, wolf-whorl reverse 
T&S 360 


No doubt, many minor sceatta design elements can be traced back to classical sources. 
We might therefore regard purely imitative pieces, where the design is imported in full, 
as primary imitations, and those with a strong affinity but not identical as secondary imi¬ 
tations. Imitation merely of individual design elements would be classified as tertiary, 
it is not my intention to explore this third level except by way of a single example - the 
orb (Fig. 31). The orb held by a seated figure of Roma or Constantinopolis is a common 
feature on Roman third to fifth century silver siliquae and gold solidi. Its occurrence on 
a sceat of Series L (T&S 360) is however, exceptional within the Anglo-Saxon coinage, 
possibly unique. The figure is standing, but the arrangement of long crosses and raised 
ground line resembles the throne of these earlier Roman coins. 






Fig. 32. Constantine, follis. Arles. CNG 798622 Sceats of Series V 




British Celtic uninscribed silver unit of abstract design: enthroned figure and wolf & 

twins? VA1242 41 

The wolf sustaining Romulus and Remus at the founding of Rome must be derived 
from the plentiful 1 VRBS ROMA’ small bronzes of Constantine I. The use of this image 

41 also see BMC 2734-79. 
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on Series V sceats takes slightly differing forms with drops of nourishing milk between 
the babies or the introduction of a cross (Fig. 32). The reverse displays a complex image 
related to the inhabited scroll of contemporary illuminated manuscripts. The delicate 
balance of the bird in the ears of wheat, which both yield to and support its weight 
without breaking, may have held some instructive allegorical meaning. 

Roman influence on later Anglo-Saxon coinage 

As argued above, perhaps there is good reason to separate the wholesale, intentional 
imitation of classical types from those that merely allude to a recognised posture or 
attribute. Taking the intentional imitations first, there are a few prominent examples to 
consider. 




Fig. 33. Pennies of Offa of Mercia and Aethelberht of East Anglian, c.785-c.794 

The wolf & twins theme recurs on the Mercian coinage of Offa (Chick 171a) by the 
moneyer Lul (Fig. 33). The demise of Aethelberht of East Anglian at the hands of Offa 
is ascribed to his incautious use of the legend REX above the central tableau of the wolf 
& twins, much as shown on the Offa coin. 



Fig. 34. Ceolwulf II, 874-9? 



Alfred c. 875-880’ 
Stenton & North 



‘Alfdene’, E. Anglia c. 890 


That Ceolwulf II of Mercia and Alfred of Wessex should resurrect the ‘two- 
emperors’ type simultaneously can only signify, quite intentionally, an alliance 
(Fig. 34). It would be more difficult to stretch this to a possible later alliance between 
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Alfred and the obscure ‘Alfdene’ or Halfdan, of the East Anglian Danelaw. Alfdene 
emulates Alfred’s London monogram on the reverse and one might assume that he 
was ingratiating himself with Alfred rather than risking a repetition of Aethelberht’s 
treason 42 . 



Fig. 35. Constantine I, follis Edward the Elder, penny 

CNG 248, Lot: 417 899-924, Eadmund 

Stack 457 


The ‘camp gate’ type of the fourth century was one of the more prolific issues from 
the London mint (Fig. 35). It is estimated, from finds data, that domestic production at 
this period probably met something less than half of total requirements with the mint at 
Treveri (Trier, Germany) providing much of the shortfall. Edward the Elder’s coinage 
stands out amongst middle Anglo-Saxon emissions as being of simple yet elegant design 
breaking away from the usual immobilised bust/cross formula. The camp gate design 
carries a clear message of security. To an Anglo Saxon of the tenth century it would have 
evoked the gate of a walled ‘burh’ rather than that of a Roman military camp. Its solidity 
is perhaps a counterpoise to some of the more artistic pennies of his reign. 




Fig. 36. Justin II. 565-578. AV Solidus 
Constantinople CNG 882449 



Edward the Confessor, 1042-66 
sovereign & eagles penny, 
Ulfcetel, York 


It is intriguing to see how the turreted female personification of Constantinople is 
converted, with much simplification, into the crowned and bearded figure of Edward the 
Confessor (Fig. 36). The intention is to convey the enduring majesty of Rome and power 


or that the coin is a random act of copying by an illiterate Viking. 
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of its faith as its dominion and authority resound down the ages though one cannot but 
speculate how aware the Anglo Saxon engraver was of the original attributes of the 
Roman design he was adapting. 

We may now consider specimens that display a more subtle use of classical icono¬ 
graphy relying more on metaphor and analogy. 



Fig. 37. Divus Constantine I, 
commemorative 
CNG 243 Lot: 492 



Series K 
sceat 






Edward the Elder, 
penny Deormod 
Stack 456 


While there is virtually nothing in common between the Edward the Elder hand 
of providence type and the commemorative manus Dei coin of Constantine, the con¬ 
cept has been borrowed and is subsequently used on the English coinage in various 
guises, including on Aithelred Unraed’s ‘Eland’ type coins (Fig. 37). Indeed Metcalf has a 
line-drawing of a sceat showing the same motif. 43 



Fig. 38. Triquetra sceat Byzantine image of the virgin orans 44 


The Series G sceat illustrated in Fig. 22 clearly emulates the eyes-to-heaven depic¬ 
tion in Fig. 6 . This devotional aspect can be traced also in the eclectic sceats and middle 
Anglo-Saxon times. A rare eclectic sceat with an orans figure of a possibly pregnant 
Mary, has an intricate triquetra cross on the reverse (Fig. 38). 


43 Series K, type 33, p. 387-9. 

44 A later Byzantine image of Constantine X Ducas. 1059-1067, AR 2/3 Miliaresion, shown for 
illustration purposes only. CNG 86001183. 
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Fig. 39. Penny of Offa, moneyer Dud 
Fitzwilliam (Chick 25b) 


A penny of Offa with an unusually full title, of historical significance, and a cross 
before the upward looking bust is also backed by an elaborate cruciform design 
(Fig. 39). 





Fig. 40. Constantine the Great. 
BM. 


Offa, pennies, moneyer Ibba 
BM, Chick 51a & 52a. 




Edward the Martyr, 975-8, Reform small cross penny 45 


There are other pennies of Offa by the moneyer Ibba, and Edward the Martyr that 
display features comparable to the Constantine eyes-to-heaven type (Fig. 40). 


4S Image courtesy of James Booth 
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Fig. 41. Marcus Offa by Eadhun, 
Aurelius (139-61) CNG 859149 


Faustina 
Chick 31c 


Eoba Chick 140d 


Cynethryth by 


sestertius 46 


As Rory Naismith 47 has pointed out there are similarities between the hairstyles worn 
by both Offa and his consort Cynethryth and those on Roman coins (Fig. 41). In the case 
of Cynethryth a coin of Faustina I is a remarkably close match, while a coin of Marcus 
Aurelius provides a possible source for the very distinctive hairstyle of Offa. 

Naismith argues that ‘it is difficult to imagine Offa playing any very direct part in the 
selection of coin designs.’ 1 find it difficult to imagine him not doing so - it is analogous 
to a modern Government being casual about the media. 

In conclusion, Roman designs are inevitably such a fundamental building block in 
the communication of political and religious ideas that they are embedded in the genet¬ 
ics of English coinage. This is not to say that native and Continental cultural notions are 
suppressed. They flower frequently and dramatically in the sceatta coinage. However, 
when a political hierarchy crystallises from the chaos, it is underwritten by an increas¬ 
ing unity of type. Other than the occasional brilliance of imaginative motifs under Offa, 
Alfred and Edward the Elder, the coinage generally falls into dull immobilised designs 
facilitating greater currency and ease of production with the inevitable sacrifice of 
quality and subtlety. 

The expression of Romanitas can be seen in the wholesale importation of entire 
designs or in minor motifs. In the former, the intention is clearly to emulate ancient 
ideals in order to demonstrate that these have been adopted by the current power to 
underline its authority. In the case of the latter, it is possibly that more subtle intellec¬ 
tual appeals are being made. Alluding to a minor design element will carry layers of 
meaning, on both the literal and metaphorical levels. 
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There are a number of perspectives from which the success of a coinage can be judged. 
Do the coins fulfil routine daily requirements? Do they satisfy the economic functions 
of money? What meaning does their iconography convey? Do they express artistic or 
cultural creativity? Do they illuminate the conditions of their period? 

1 have spoken about sceats on many occasions, and since 1 have chosen my audiences 
carefully, my speculations have gone largely unchallenged. However, my conclusion on 
addressing the Cambridge Numismatic Society in 2009, that lack of stylistic and met¬ 
rological uniformity renders the sceats an unsuccessful coinage was rejected by Mark 
Blackburn on the grounds that the sheer volume of emissions of the sceatta coinage 
proves its success. This is, of course, wholly correct. Similarly, the fact, that the later 
Northumbrian base stycas, were small, crude and non-uniform did not detract from their 
economic success as a currency serving the needs of a society largely at subsistence 
level. 

The question then is how to assess success - of this particular coinage and of coinage 
in general. Recently, ambitious new interpretative methodologies have been adopted 
in relation to numismatics. Robert van Arsdell, for instance, has deployed the novel 
linguistic and analytical tools of semiotics in relation to the iconography of Celtic coin¬ 
age in Spink’s Numismatic Circular . 1 I am far from convinced of the usefidness of this 
approach. But while not wishing, as Hugh Pagan has warned, ‘to import too overt an 
intellectualism into the process of design in eighth-century England,’ 2 1 am convinced 
that the introduction, by art historians, specifically Anna Gannon of richer and more 
vibrant descriptions into our rather arid and stilted numismatic vocabulary should be 
welcomed. 3 

Methodology, scope and limitations 

The analytical tools employed in this approach, come from two disciplines: eco¬ 
nomics and iconography. The economic framework, introduced in the first part of the 
article, is not particularly challenging, no more than ‘O’ level standard. It covers both 
the quantitative and qualitative aspects of coinage. As for the iconographic analysis, my 
approach is borrowed from comparative medieval studies. This methodology may seem 


1 Van Arsdell, R.,2007-. 

2 Pagan, H„ 2009, p. 288-9. 

3 Gannon, A., 2003, and many other articles. 
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a little verbose, but the compensation is that the subject material is full of surprises. A 
qualitative question separate from those of strict iconography is how far sceats, or at 
least some sceats, succeed in simply artistic terms. I will return to this in the final section 
of the article, and intend in due course to treat the subject at greater length. 4 The images 
of the coins presented here, perhaps speak for themselves. 

Before embarking on these objective and subjective analyses it is necessary to estab¬ 
lish the limits and limitations of the discussion and to touch on some problems faced in 
assessing the success of sceats. The following quantitative and qualitative caveats need 
to be taken into account. 

Due to the paucity of reliable contemporary texts there is an unusually heavy reli¬ 
ance on deducing both economic and aesthetic matters from the evidence of the coins 
themselves. Quantitative assessments may be based insecurely on extrapolation from 
a narrow and incomplete base. We face challenges in establishing the value of coins 
against a universal benchmark. 

We are uncertain as to the extent to which the economy was monetized or indeed was 
recognisable as a formal, coherent and consistent economic system. The approach taken 
here is that sceats mirror a society in which many merchants participated in a dynamic 
international economic system requiring a robust trading currency while the majority 
of the populace may have been largely ignorant of such commercial activity, but nev¬ 
ertheless may have satisfied at least some of their economic needs through coinage, 
and also drew ideological and philosophical sustenance from the images stamped on it. 
The sceats bearing subtler iconography may have satisfied these less mercenary, human 
needs in projecting to the holder images of cultural significance. 

This brings me to the qualitative caveats. Iconographic interpretations are subjec¬ 
tive and prone to cognitive problems especially in respect to our perception of the early 
medieval mindset. The process of conversion is not fully understood, and it seems that 
the ambiguous symbolism of the coins may have been chosen to appeal to pagan, semi¬ 
pagan and Christian audiences alike. 

It is also important to define the scope of this contribution - perhaps in terms of what 
topics are excluded. A contemporary artefact with which comparisons may be drawn is 
the Franks casket. The current thinking is that there were multiple models, and perhaps 
multiple meanings. Might this also apply to this tiny module coin, such that different 
interpretations are equally valid? This consideration is perhaps beyond the limits of the 
present article. Similarly, discussion of the role of non-commercial transactions is lim¬ 
ited. There is the possibility that luxury goods were part of the gift exchange network, 
or passing at a ‘special price’, where the transaction is embedded in a relationship of 
obligation as between a lord and his man (e.g. the ‘gifts’ given to rulers), or else where 
the vendor would also receive a non-monetary return such as prayer in the case of a 


4 Abramson, T., Early Anglo-Saxon Coin Art (forthcoming). 
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monastic community. The debate on reciprocity and gift exchange is not developed here. 
Finally, unlike the vast majority of medievalists 1 have spoken to, I approach the subject 
of Conversion period religious propaganda wholly objectively, disregarding any ethical 
evaluation of medieval theocracy. 


A. The economic perspective: 

1 . The functions of coinage 

What, then, are the criteria for assessing coins and coinage? Any school primer on 
economics lists the physical characteristics. It must be durable, portable, divisible, uni¬ 
form, and, less tangibly: exchangeable, acceptable and convertible. 5 The stone Fe of 
Yap, that monolithic bagel of Micronesia, is an example of a primitive ceremonial, 
though not archaic, currency, which was at least durable if not easily portable. 6 This 
mechanical analysis looks at the physical aspects - the ‘three Fs’: fit, form and function. 
Flow do sceats measure up to these criteria? 

Clearly some of the physical attributes are self-evident and serve largely to distin¬ 
guish primitive currencies from conventional coins irrespective of the method of pro¬ 
duction. However, it is worth pausing to explore some of these physical attributes of 
coins. In terms of portability, the larger currencies - Swedish plate money, manilas, 
Katanga crosses - are impractical for convenient use. But at the other end of the scale, 
(though there have been many smaller coins such as fractional Greek and Oriental issues 
e.g. the 7mm Srikshetra ‘air money’ of Burma (750-832)), sceats do suffer from being 
almost too small for practical use, averaging about 0.99 grams and 11 millimetres, but 
yet not of sufficiently low denomination to be commensurate with the daily transac¬ 
tional level in a subsistence economy. 7 

This impractical size is borne out by the number of single finds now surfacing with 
the aid of metal detection - I approximate the rate of discovery to be a couple per day 
compared to the rate in the first half of the twentieth century of perhaps two or three per 
annum. In 1953, Philip Hill, in his work Uncatalogued Sceattas in National and Other 
Collections {Numismatic Chronicle) records that since Keary’s 1887 British Museum 
Catalogue of Anglo-Saxon coins, then some 66 years, only 146 sceats had been added 
to the National Collection. 8 Stray losses in well trampled places with muddy, insecure 
footing and welcoming deep turf must have been frequent. Gale Owen-Crocker does 
not mention pockets in her book Dress in Anglo-Saxon England - but then nor does she 
mention the fabulous and varied drapery and headgear gracing the sceats, figs, la&b. 9 


5 For example, Hanson, J. L., 1958, 110-113. 

6 Apparently, many were lost overboard between islands. 

7 Primary and pre-primary issues average about 1.11 g. 

8 This is merely indicative as the quantum and dispersal of other finds is unknown. 

9 Though, of course, we do know of purses, most famously at Sutton Hoo. 
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Fig.la. Sceatta diadems and drapery 10 



Fig. lb. Sceatta headgear and hairstyles 

The fact that such a volume of sceats is now being recovered is also testament to 
their durability. Their longevity in circulation was also considerable. Adjusting for the 
clear bias of the collector towards best-in-class condition, it is the rare exception that 
is in ‘very fine’ condition or better. It is possible to distinguish in broad terms between 
wear in circulation and corrosion in the soil and one can conclude that, whilst we are 
again ignorant of those that were recoined, those that were not could have circulated for 
considerable periods, Fig. 2. 11 


10 See my article, The Roman influence on early Anglo-Saxon Comage in this volume. 

11 See, for example, Feveile, C., 2008. 
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Fig. 2. Durability 

a) benchmark specimen, Series K, b) worn by circulation, c) corroded in soil 

Reduction in value of the dominant or sole circulating denomination - tremisses and 
thrymsas, then pale gold shillings, falling to silver sceats then base sceats, contemporary 
imitations and finally, in the North, brass stycas - takes place over centuries, but leaves 
unresolved the exchange problem of a single denominational coinage at any one time. 
Divisibility, or in this case the lack of it, is perhaps a serious flaw in the sceatta coinage. 
Sceats were issued without fractions or multiples with all the transactional inefficiencies 
that a single, relatively high, denomination entails for the user. 12 As Metcalf says of a 
putative half denomination ‘the idea is essentially rubbish’. 13 

This takes us to a consideration of homogeneity. In the context of uniformity, we 
need to review style, size and alloy. The very mix of circulating sceatta coinage, if 
the surviving specimens are representative, evidences the extent of economic activity. 14 
Given this mix, in regard to style, 1 feel that the paucity of die duplication amongst 
sceats must have presented the users (especially the less sophisticated users who were 
not used to handling coins let alone vastly differing designs) with a problem of recogni¬ 
tion and lack of familiarity. You may have half a dozen different designs of pound coin 
about your person at this very moment but to sophisticated users of small change the 
differences are entirely inconsequential - though not of course to dedicated collectors of 
those, no doubt, fascinating coins! 

However, even to the more high status members of early medieval society sceats 
were possibly an unusual and even faintly numinous phenomenon. The paucity of die 
duplication that we see in the surviving specimens implies that very many of the types 
may have been quite new to any user. To accept each sceat as identical in value was a 
leap of faith and it strikes even my sceptical, secular mind that this leap of faith was 
not entirely unintended by issuers of emblematic, Conversion Period coinage. Lack of 
uniformity may reflect different spheres of influence, whether worldly or transcendental 
and, by analogy, we can distinguish between mediums of exchange and mediums of 
communication. 


12 Single denomination coinage may be a common model for early medieval Europe, but typi¬ 
cally that denomination was pitched at a more economically viable value. 

13 In personal correspondence. 

14 See, for instance, Bonser, M., 1997, 43-44 and in SiEMCl (forthcoming). Also see: Metcalf, 
D. M., 2003, 37-47. 
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I shall return to this distinction, but as regards the size and alloy of sceats, (fig. 3), 
even without resorting to too much statistical analysis, there is an evident lack of 
uniformity, explained by frequent recoinage, multiplicity of issuers and unreliable 
sources of silver. 



Fig. 3. Variation in size and alloy. 
Half units(?) of Series E (1.) and U (r.) 


Were there only one source of emissions then homogeneity of metrics and metrol¬ 
ogy might be preserved at any one time, or even over time, with well-regulated re¬ 
coinage. But what we have here is multiple, possibly peripatetic, sources, operating 
according to their own means and rules, within ephemeral borders, in a very far from 
perfect or even stable market. Even amongst the really substantial Continental issues 
of Domburg and Dorestad, Series D and E, which penetrate from littoral wics, that is, 
trading ports or entrepots, deep into the hinterland of England along riparian and land 
routes, the diversity, particularly of the later types of Series E, is enormous - almost 
overwhelming - Metcalf’s trackless wastes.' 5 Despite the peripheral embellishments 
on these coins, the essential design elements of quilled crescent on the obverse and 
degenerate votive standard on the reverse remain recognisable throughout. My own 
hypothesis on this divergence in style and minor elements is that the essential obverse 
and reverse design elements declared an issuer’s allegiance to a monetary association 
with a local mint, but beyond these elements his autonomous design signature was 
permissible. 

A more conventional view is taken by Wybrand Op den Velde: 16 ‘Frisia should be 
seen as a conglomerate of nuclear regions scattered along the North Sea coast and 
bearing mutual tribal relations. We do not know whether the whole area comprised a 
kingdom, comparable to the Frankish or Anglo-Saxon kingdoms, but Frisian kings are 
referred to in some documents. We do not know whether the kings mentioned were all 
members of one dynasty. They may have been elected military leaders, or warlords. It 
seems probable that they were involved in the acquisition and defence of the important 
trade routes. We do not know whether they assumed anything like control over monetary 
affairs in Frisia.’ 17 

15 This is evident from distribution maps available on the Early Medieval Corpus: http://www. 

fitzmuseum.cam.ac.uk/coins/emc/. ‘The vast trackless wastes of the later porcupines can be 

mapped only sketchily.’ Metcalf, D. M., 1993, 222. 

16 Op den Velde, W., and Metcalf, D.M., (forthcoming). 

17 Henstra, D. J, 2000,47. 
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There were multiple, shifting and overlapping spheres of influence, not necessarily 
territorial. Episcopal and amuletic design elements (such as, in my opinion, the use of 
the name Epa, see below) 18 crossed territorial boundaries, transient and ill-defined as 
these were. 19 This is illustrated by the use of the quadruped, often accompanied by a 
triquetra, in both Northumbrian Series Y and East Anglia Series Q, Fig. 4. 



Fig. 4. tacit design elements 

But there were spiritual and cultural spheres of influence, which would have held sway 
over people such that differing designs on sceats may have presented individual users 
with spiritual, cultural and political conflicts. 20 

I am still addressing the mechanical aspects of fit, form and function and the final 
considerations here become less tangible. Exchangeability (or convertibility), in the 
sense that an economist might use the term, addresses the relation of the intrinsic or 
real value of the coin to its face or monetary value. Questions of seigniorage may not 
arise but to what extent is the coin fiat money? The more obvious the bullion value of 
the coin, that is the more pure its content, the more readily exchangeable it will be and 
the less we need take it on trust. This returns us the lack of metallic homogeneity in the 
sceatta coinage at any one time. How could such a mix of weights, sizes and alloys be 
tolerated in a circulating medium? Clearly it couldn’t; to paraphrase Thomas Gresham 
some centuries later, ‘bad money drives out good’, if they exchange for the same price, 
and this presumably partly explains the continual sceatta re-coinage and proliferation of 
types. 21 Another factor contributing to this constant chum would have been the incessant 
political turf wars of the period. 


18 Gannon, 2003, p. 8-10, Alternative Uses of Coins. 

19 Wood, Ian, 2008, 11-25. The Primary Series is easier to locate - see: Metcalf, D. M., 2001, 
34-48. On liminality see: Sears, E. & Thomas, T. K. eds, 2002. 

20 See particularly Pluskovski, A., 2010. 

21 It was only in 1858 that the economist Henry Dunning Macleod named this Taw’ after Gre¬ 
sham. Far earlier claimants include Aristophanes in The Frogs (c.405BC), Nicholas Oresme’s 
(c. 1357) in his Treatise on money and the astronomer Nicolaus Copernicus. Selgin, G., 2003, 
http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Gresham%27s_law 
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2 . The volume of sceats 

We can now address the core questions concerning the monetary success of sceats: does 
the volume of sceats used for trade, irrespective of the variations in style and alloy, 
validate the coinage as credible and widely acceptable with confidence sustained over 
a prolonged period? 

Metcalf & Op den Velde assess the total number of dies for Series D, based on Good’s 
formula, to be in excess of 2,800 and approximately twice that for Series E. 22 For later 
medieval periods we know that the die productivity was probably 20—30,000 broad pen¬ 
nies per die. But let us assume that later improvements in die technology outweighed 
the production advantage of the smaller flan of the sceat. The upper or trussed, reverse 
die takes the strike and wears or breaks first; the lower or anvil, obverse die lasts longer. 
On the heroic assumption that a reverse sceatta die was capable of producing 10,000 
coins we have over 85 million sceats from the Netherlands alone. 23 Were we to take the 
Dutch proportion as 40 per cent of the total, another heroic assumption, the sceatta out¬ 
put comes to a grand total of over 210 million specimens. 24 If a sceat circulated for 10 
years and the period of use was say 65 years, 685—750, 25 then the circulating medium at 
any one time was around 33 million coins, a quantum that seems viable given the North 
Sea trading area population. 26 Given that level of confidence in such estimates must be 
heavily qualified, even reduction of the putative volume of coins by two-thirds answers 
positively the questions concerning the trustworthiness of the coinage. 

As an aside, this high estimated volume gives some context to the wergeld of 30,000 
coins paid by King Wihtred of Kent in 694 to King Ine of Wessex in compensation for 
the death of Mul, the brother of Ine’s predecessor Caedwalla, who had been killed during 
a Kentish rebellion in 687. It is barely conceivable that, in 694, these were gold shillings, 
so presumably they were silver sceats. 27 Parenthetically, and based on the afore-men¬ 
tioned large assumptions, the number of currently surviving specimens (around 12,000) 
represent a survival rate of about 1 in 18,000 of those originally minted. 


22 Carcassonne, C. and Hackens, T. (eds), 1981 and Op den Velde, W., and Metcalf, D.M., 
2003. 

23 This is what Metcalf & Op den Velde assume and it may hold true for the large volume trading 
currencies. The eclectic sceats were probably produced in such small numbers as to be of no 
material significance at this level of statistical confidence. 

24 A lower percentage, results in a higher total volume. 

25 Blackburn, M. A. S., 1984, 165-74. 

26 Demographics are speculative. The total population of Europe at the time of Charlemagne 
it is thought to have been c. 25-30 million, and of this c.15 million were in the Carolingian 
Empire that covered much of western Europe. The ‘North Sea trading zone’ population may 
tentatively be approximated as c. 2-3 million. 

27 Garmonsway, G. N., 1953: ‘694. In this year the Kentishmen came to terms with Ine and gave 
him ‘thirty thousands’ because they had burnt Mul to death.’Also: Grierson, P., and Blackburn, 
M. A. S., 1986, 186. 
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To gain some idea how widely acceptable sceats were in England one has only to 
download the distribution maps in EMC, noting the anomaly of the near absence of 
finds north-west of the Trent-Severn line or Fosse Way. 28 The finds from Denmark and 
the Low Countries are evidenced elsewhere and there can be little doubt about wide 
acceptability. 29 

Now that we have quantified the extent of this economic power source let me inject 
some heat in anticipation of the light. The analytical tools available through monetary 
economics contrast the elegance and eloquence of Keynes with the inequity and iniquity 
of Friedman. 30 Yet this is too sophisticated an approach to be applied to the early medi¬ 
eval period. In 1911, Irving Fisher devised his simplistic equation: MV=PT. The quan¬ 
tity of money, M, circulates at a velocity, V, sufficient to ensure that at their given price, 
P, transactions, T, can be satisfied. There is much wrong with this on both the demand 
and supply sides. We have already looked at the quantity of money side of the equation 
with the mix of surviving specimens an indication of velocity. The price/transaction side 
does contain a simple truth - commensurate prices are paid for goods, whether they be 
routine products of the domestic economy or conspicuously consumed luxuries which 
have travelled far along international trade routes - such as the jewels of the garnet- 
encrusted gold Pectoral cross of St. Cuthbert (AD 635-87), Prior of Lindisfarne. 

Many coins represent consideration for consumables and other ephemeral items, but 
others were expended on high status items. In a somewhat counter-intuitive equation 
akin to Gross Domestic Product we can add together the coins with what the coins 
were expended on to assess total wealth. We reach two conclusions. First, as regards 
trade, even if industry, particularly the extractive industries declined drastically between 
Roman and Norman times, the early medieval period was not a time of prolonged eco¬ 
nomic hibernation, but a time of vibrant, intensive and long distance economic and 
cultural exchange. 31 Second, to paraphrase what Robert Kennedy famously remarked 
about Gross Domestic Product: ‘it measures everything... except that which makes life 
worthwhile.’ 32 

3. The wider functions of money 

1 now return to consider sceats as media of communication as well as exchange. At 
its best, Roman coinage served admirably in providing economic fluidity, including 
paying soldiers and raising taxes, but its secondary purpose, that of propaganda, would 
have also been powerfully persuasive. The Southumbrian sceatta coinage achieves this 


28 PAS data has not yet changed this pattern. 

29 Op Den Velde, W., and Metcalf, D.M., (forthcoming). 

30 After Friedrich August von Hayek of the so-called Austrian school of economists. 

31 L. F. Salzman, 1970. 

32 Robert F. Kennedy Address, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas, March 18, 1968. 
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dual purpose less successfully as it is largely anepigraphic, without inscription. Indeed, 
the Frisian and Rhine-mouths currencies seem designed for anonymity. In what must be 
chronologically later issues, disguised cruciform designs appear (Fig. 5), only gradually 
becoming bolder but, typical of sceatta ambiguity, still covert geometric elements rather 
than overt tools of conversion propaganda. 33 Rotation of both Series E and G reverses, 
fig. 6, places their design even more firmly in the Christian repertoire. 34 



Fig. 5. Disguised cruciform designs 



Fig. 6. Rotated reverses of Series E and G 


Many of the secondary and eclectic English sceats seem to promote the commu¬ 
nication of the message above the principle, exchange function of the coinage. The 
negative evidence for this is the presumed clarity of the message to the contemporary 
recipient. The message was probably crystal clear for its intended audience. To us 
often the message’s very obscurity implies that there is a specific meaning waiting to 
be deciphered. For instance, Fig. 7 shows a variety of the enigmatic Series T sceat with 
an obverse of evident romanitas and a legend in roman lettering, but borrowing the 
anonymity of the ‘porcupine’ reverse with the curious embellishment of an arabesque or 
anchor. One struggles to explain the reverse as well as the combination of obverse and 
reverse where historical reconstruction risks misinterpretation. 


33 In a personal communication Wybrand Op den Velde states: ‘Around 720 ([after the] 
death of king Radbod in 719) the striking of Series D in Frisia came to an abrupt end, and 
instead porcupines of Frisian design (‘mixed grill’ reverse) were struck.’ ‘Mixed grill’ was 
Metcalf’s original expression (Metcalf, 1993) for what I have now called the disguised cruciform 
design. 

34 See Ruding, pi. 26, 16 and Parson pi.1,7. 
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Fig. 7. On message: clarity & obscurity 


Looking to the more literate emissions north of the Humber, we have better contem¬ 
porary sources to help place the coinage in its historical and political context. These 
clearly inscribed Northumbrian coins are a more accessible medium of communication 
to us. Prior to defeat by the Piets in 685, Ecgfrith had drawn together the constituent 
sub-kingdoms of Northumbria. The consequent dynastic struggle for supremacy set up 
an internal tension that might well have torn Northumbria apart had it not been for 
the cohesion provided by the episcopate as evidenced by a succession of joint issues 
(Fig. 8.) 35 Given the relative consistency of type and production in Northumbria we 
can ‘read’ the record of the coinage. The literate legends sometimes evidence state and 
church leaders, such as Eardwulf (Fig. 9), whose historical signatures may be insecure. 
But we can do more than reading the legends. The change in metrology over time allows 
us to ‘read’ the economic vagaries of the time also. 



Fig. 8a-d. Northumbrian joint issues 

a. Eadberht & Abp. Ecgberht, 737-58. b. Aethelwald Moll (with Aethelred I 36 ), 759-65. 
c. Alchred & Abp. Ecgberht, 765-7. d. Aethelred I & Abp. Eanbald 1, c.779-80 


35 Marden, J., 1992. 

36 Aethelwald Moll also issued jointly with Abp. Ecgberht. 
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Fig. 9. Eardwulf 


The original consistency achieved by Eadberht’s issues declines in the third quarter 
of the eighth century approximately at the same time as the prolonged economic reces¬ 
sion in Mercia. 37 The sceats of Eadberht’s successors suffer stylistic and metrological 
degradation, it is only with the inscribed, named-moneyer issues of Aethelred I’s second 
reign, 789-96, that the standard of execution and metal recovers (Fig. 10). This is again 
paralleled in Mercia by Offa’s heavy coinage. 



Fig. lOa-c. Northumbrian decline 

a. Alchred, 765-74. b.Aethelred I, (1st reign) 774-779/80. c. Aelfwald I, 779/80-788. 



Fig. lOd. Northumbrian recovery 
Aethelred 1, 2nd reign, 789-796, moneyer Ceolbald 


37 Chick, D., 2010. On the question of whether Frisia suffered an economic decline at this time, 
Wybrand Op den Velde comments in a personal communication: ‘After c .750 coin production 
seems to decrease dramatically (but we have no figures of the newly introduced Carolingian 
pennies). There was a struggle for dominance between the Frisians and Franks, but the coins 
of both regions mingled freely in both territories. Apparently, war was no hindrance to trade.’ 
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4. The economic functions of money 

Turning now to the conventional economic functions of money, we can immediately 
acknowledge that sceats acted as a ‘means of payment’ and ‘medium of exchange’. Argu¬ 
ably, however, they were not the sole medium, given their relatively high denomination 
and indivisibility. At this point, I will make a third large assumption: that a primary sceat 
must have had at least the purchasing power of a day’s pay for a labourer. 38 The current 
minimum wage amounts to about £50 a day; the average is twice that. How does one buy 
a loaf of bread with the equivalent of a £50 note in the absence of smaller change? The 
test that sceats fail is aldn to what the late nineteenth century economist William Jevons, 
called the ‘double coincidence of wants’ 39 - in the sceatta era, the economic transaction 
continued to retain an element of barter. The purchasing power of silver in eighth century 
England, gram for gram, may well have been closer to that for gold today, yet sceats 
are hardly ever found cut in half. So it seems that for the larger, capital transactions, for 
example, buying a sheep, a sword or a horse, sceats served perfectly well. 

A further economic form which money may take is as a ‘unit of account’. Just as we 
are used to enumerating transactions in a preferred currency such as sterling, did the 
early medieval peasant think of his weekly wage in sceats? Possibly not, at least in a 
modern sense, but wergeld was enumerated and it is difficult to envisage commercial 
interaction without reference to a circulating medium. We are defeated by the paucity of 
contemporary records other than the witness of the coins themselves. 

The related function defined as ‘measure of value’ suffers a similar fate. One can talk 
of daily transactions in pennies yet think of wealth or value in solidi. However, with a 
little nudge from semiotics, 40 we must separate reference to the act of exchange from the 
act of exchange itself and assume, regardless of the absence of anything but circumstantial 
evidence, that sceats were a measure of value. 

Ultimately, they must have been a measure of value when we consider the final function 
of money as ‘a standard for deferred payment’. This implies an economy in which credit 


38 The more conventional numismatic methodology for such evaluation follows Bishop Fleet- 
wood (reprint, 1969) in comparing purchasing power by reference to staple prices: ‘In King 
Ina s Laws, which were made betwixt 712 and 727, it is said...An ewe with her Lamb is worth 
one shilling, till 13 nights after Easter. ’ p. 50. However, economists since Adam Smith ex¬ 
pounded his labour theory of value have preferred comparisons based on wages, the prec¬ 
edents for which arguably date back to the law codes of King Hamurrabi of Mesopotamia 
(BCE 1792-1750) as quoted below in B. An Alternative Analysis: Money as Metaphor. See 
also: Blackburn, M. A. S., 1998. 

39 Jevons, W.S., 1875: In the absence of a medium of exchange, both (sets of) commodities being 
exchanged must have the same value. 

40 Van Arsdell, 2007-. 
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operated, even if only partially, informally or socially. 41 Credit made up that part of the 
difference between the loaf of bread and the £50 note, which could not be satisfied by 
barter. Another sense in which sceats were a store of deferred value is the tautologically 
down-to-earth sense that they were occasionally deposited in hoards for safe-keeping 
and subsequent retrieval as a sensible precaution in times of flight, fight or fright. In 
cases where that retrieval has been deferred into our own era (e.g. Crondall or Wood- 
ham Walter), fortuitously for us but disastrously for the depositor, the ‘deferred store of 
value’ concept takes on a significant archaeological dimension. 

Single finds have a randomness lacking in hoards. Three-quarters of the English 
finds of gold coins issued between 410 and 675, as listed by Williams and Abdy in the 
Archibald Festschrift , 42 are imported, but finds of Merovingian deniers in England are 
infrequent, perhaps only 2 per cent, which probably says more about changing patterns 
of trade and spheres of influence than it does about early Anglo-Saxon or Merovingian 
monetary control. 43 

In terms of economic efficacy, based on their longevity as coins and as a coinage, 
their extensive use in the North Sea trade area and hoard evidence, we can conclude 
that the sceats issued for trading purposes were successful as a coinage, were accepted 
widely as a currency and were a satisfactory store of wealth. 44 

5 . The trading currencies 

In reaching this conclusion, I am cutting across the prevailing classification without 
undermining it. The sceats of the Low Countries, Series D and E, and the East Anglian 
Series R, which seem to represent trading currencies, illustrate my conclusions most 
clearly. A word about the style and evolution of these trading series may be in order 
before looking at the more exciting iconography of the eclectic sceats. 


41 i.e. the obligation to provide, for instance, hospitality, which would be recognised as commu¬ 
nal rather than one-to-one. 

42 Abdy, R. and Williams, G., 2006, 11-73, updated by Williams in BNJ vol. 80 (2010). 

43 They form about 2% of the author’s collection, but Wybrand Op den Velde has listed only 
around 60 English finds of Merovingian deniers. 

44 Hodges R., 1982, and Lebecq, S., 1999, 50-67. 
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Fig. lla-i. East Anglian decline 


A major characteristic of East Anglian Series R is its gradual decline both in execu¬ 
tion and alloy over as long as half a century (Fig. 11). One is tempted to see this as creep¬ 
ing inflation but this may be misleading. As the use of coinage percolates down through 
the economy and more routine goods are brought into the net of economic transactions, 
a denomination below the indivisible £50 note is essential. This isn’t necessarily infla¬ 
tionary; it is part of the development of a barter economy into a more mature monetary 
system and is indicative of economic empowerment analogous to that evidenced by the 
Northumbria styca. The naming of moneyers, albeit in runes, Wigrced and Tilberht on 
the late issues of Series R and now Tiluwald on the related saltire cross coinage, is a fur¬ 
ther indication of this increasing maturity as named moneyers indicate accountability, 
permanence and structure in the mint hierarchy (Fig. 12). 45 



Fig. 12a-c. Named East Anglian moneyers, Wigrced (facing left & right), Tilberht 


45 Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge, acquisition, found near Norwich, EMC 2009 0366. All 
the sceatta images are of coins from the author’s own collection now also in the Fitzwilliam 
Museum. 
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Frisian Series D, type 2c, spanning the late primary and early secondary phases, pairs 
a radiate bust with a cross and blundered inscription - it is the Continental successor to 
English primary Series C. Despite being contemporary with Radbod of Frisia (Icing or 
duke, c.680-719), the bust lacks conviction as the regal imprimatur of a powerful king. 
Its partner in Series D is type 8, amongst the most anonymous of the sceats. A votive 
standard degenerated to meaningless geometric symbols is backed by a cross and blun¬ 
dered legend. The result is an anonymous coinage that must stand by its metrological 
merits, and despite the usual crop of base contemporary imitations, it largely succeeds 
in this (Fig. 13). 



Fig. 13. Anonymity in Frisian mercantile currency 


Series E takes anonymity a step further. My only hesitation in accepting Sutherland’s 
contention that the ‘porcupine’ design 46 is a degenerate version of a Roman bust is that 
the varieties of Series E present in the Aston Rowant hoard and therefore presumed to 
be the earliest, are those primary types with more developed crescents under the quills, 
that is the ‘plumed bird’ and insect-like varieties. 47 The later, secondary types have less 
complex, more degenerate-bust-like, obverses, whereas one feels that possibly such 
a voluminous and long-lived currency may have become more stylistically complex 
over time, not less, arguably reaching a peak and then falling into decline. Perhaps, the 


46 ‘This type would be better termed the ‘porcupine’ type in order to avoid controversial alterna¬ 
tives; and such we shall henceforth call it.’ Sutherland, C.H.V., 1942. 

47 For discussions of Aston Rowant hoard, see MEC, chapter 8. 
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simplification of design is driven by mass production and imitation (Fig. 14). Again, it 
is also somewhat counter-intuitive that in Series E the primary reverses are something 
other than the degenerate votive standard. The secondary reverses migrate to it, then the 
tertiary evolve away from it. 48 On such matters, I do not wish to join in what Metcalf 
calls ‘the cloud-cuckoo-land of happy speculation’. 49 



Fig. 14a-c. Primary, secondary and tertiary phases of Series E - typical reverses 
a. ‘Plumed bird’ variety, b. Variety A ‘votive standard’, c. Variety B. 

My purpose isn’t to answer the ‘when’ and ‘where’ of Series E. 1 will leave that in 
the more competent hands of Metcalf and Op den Velde. Instead I wish to use this Series 
to make a bridge between the quantitative and qualitative aspects of my analysis. There 
is absolutely no doubt about the economic success of Series E as the currency of the 
Rhine mouths area driving the resurgence of the economy of the North Sea zone. The 
stylistic anonymity I have described would appear to prevent it from contributing much 
to the aesthetic quality of sceats. However, the fabric and style of Series E sceats as they 
evolve through their primary, secondary and tertiary phases, suggest that there are a 
number of workshops contributing to this coinage. 

I am no expert on the activities of English, specifically Northumbrian, missionaries 
in Frisia, and beyond, at this time, but I have a suspicion (or perhaps it’s just a ‘happy 
speculation’) that the sceats reflect the success of these missionaries, subtly at first and 
then with growing conviction. 50 1 refer not just to the disguised cruciform reverses but 
to a small number of sceats that might even carry the name of a missionary (Fig. 15). 
One awaits the next find of this type with great anticipation. Might it give a clear reading 
completing this name? One of the many enigmas of this coinage is that a unique sceat, 
of which there are many, can gain in numismatic validity and, surprisingly, even com¬ 
mercial value when it loses that unique status. 


48 Though one is tempted to note that the substitution of ToT for VOT in the votive standard is 
increasingly acknowledged to represent an assimilation of the Celtic Deity Toutatis as noted 
by, amongst others, Gannon, A., 2003, p 171, «105. 

49 Metcalf, D. M„ 1993, p.225. 

50 McKitterick, R„ 1995. 
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Fig.l5a&b. Possible evidence of missionary activity: ‘WILLI’ and ‘VIL’ legends 
a. Frisian sceats (reverses), b. Eclectic C AR1P group sceats 

While the quantitative attributes of coinage can be explored with the help of an 
economics textbook, 51 the qualitative aspects are far subtler, particularly in relation to 
sceats, which were issued during what we perceive to be a culturally and politically 
chaotic period. 

B. An Alternative Analysis? Cribb’s Money as Metaphor 

One of the more comprehensive overviews of the numismatic approach is expound¬ 
ed in Joe Cribb’s magisterial presidential addresses to the Royal Numismatic Society, 
2005-9, ‘Money as Metaphor’, fusing the fundamental human concepts of language 
and money. In this series of articles, Cribb explores various themes: Money is Justice, 
examining money as a mechanism for dispensing equitable judgements in archaic times; 
Money is Order, examining numismatic methodology; Money is Time, order being both 
chronological and systemic; Money is the Message, dealing with money as iconogra¬ 
phy; 52 and finally, Money is Salvation, wherein Cribb adds a further of ‘Man’s great 
inventions’, religion, to the already potent fusion of language and money. 53 

Cribb’s explanations of figures of speech, analogy, metaphor, 54 metonymy 55 and 
synecdoche, 56 are entertaining. He is, however, aware that this approach does not offer 
an objective explanation of the functions of money. Nor does it provide an interpretation 


51 For the general numismatist I would recommend Davies, G., 1994. 

52 An allusion to ‘the medium is the message’, medium being perhaps more appropriate than 
metaphor in the description of money. 

53 Cribb’s opening quote is from Buchan, J. Frozen Desire - an Inquiry into the Meaning of 
Money (London, 1997). 

54 Cribb presents a full page of metaphors but not the one most familiar to economists. In 1803 
Jean-Baptiste Say’s principal work, the Traite d’economie politique ou simple exposition de 
la maniere dont se foment, se distribuent et se composent les richesses stated Say’s Law, 
which is often rendered as ‘money is a veil’. The metaphor is clear - money is a medium in the 
exchange of goods - and merits, indeed for centuries has provoked, serious deliberation. 

55 For example, we say the kettle has boiled as a convenience when we mean the water in the 
kettle has boiled', money rules for money’s owner rules (which itself remains unresolved as 
both metonymy and synecdoche). 

56 For example, a factory hand uses the part to refer to the whole; saying money when we mean 
com uses the whole to refer to part. 
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of monetary history or a method of predicting monetary events. Nevertheless metaphor 
colours every aspect of social life, and cannot but be relevant to any description of the 
functions of money. Metaphor is essential, for instance, to the iconographic analyses 
undertaken in this essay. In his extensive review of monetary history Cribb makes many 
valuable contributions to numismatic methodology and it will be useful to appraise his 
themes in relation to our assessment of the success of sceats. 

In Money is Justice, Cribb shows that through custom and practice in archaic times if 
‘there was no king to ensure justice and equity, the conventions of witnesses and weights 
provided the legal framework needed to ensure a fair payment.’ He goes on to observe: 
‘Law is the fixed point of that balance [of justice] controlling the object as it is ‘regularly 
used in payment’ by guaranteeing and ensuring ‘its value’ and ‘its acceptability’... The 
money used today is closely defined by enacted law, but is also upheld by custom and 
practice.’ Money and justice have a symbiotic relationship, each lends the other a means 
of achieving their objectives; each facilitates the purpose of the other. It was perhaps the 
need for equity that formalised money - and perhaps was its origin if such an evolution¬ 
ary process can be isolated. Cribb is not convinced that his metaphor remains intact if 
money is narrowed to coinage. He does note that the first coins in Asia Minor and China 
were visual metaphors: the former imitating clay seals used in contracts; the latter taking 
the form of agricultural tools. 

Can we relate this to sceats? There is a contextual parallel with the ancient world 
in that early Anglo-Saxon England, having suffered a monetary discontinuity, found it 
necessary to re-establish institutional frameworks, economic and cultural structures. A 
significant part of this was the enactment of the compensation laws concerning wergeld, 
which can be related to this Money-is-Justice metaphor. However, it cannot be argued 
that sceats per se, as opposed to their iconography, were a metaphor in the sense that 
clay seals and tools were. Cribb asks if the varied designs on the archaic electrum coin¬ 
age were intended to distinguish incoming tribute. By analogy, different designs on 
metrologically similar sceats may denote tribute rather than emission. 

Cribb’s second address considers Money is Order. As a metaphor, he distinguishes 
coins as witnesses to contemporary events. As he warns ‘witnesses have been known 
to commit perjury.’ He argues that it is therefore the duty of the numismatist to ensure 
‘the absolute veracity of “eyewitnesses’” especially as coins have the ‘added authority 
of being “witnesses for the crown”. ’ Coins can bear witness to a history corrupted by 
propaganda; they can even be forged. He elaborates other entertaining analogies based 
on the evolutionary process, on the flow of water 57 and on the invention of printing, 


57 One of three water flow ‘machines’ describing the operation of the Keynesian macro-economic 
system has recently been refurbished at Leeds University Business School. Water provides an 
insightful analogy in monetary and economic flows. 
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which contextualize coins as representing a larger order and as conveying informa¬ 
tion. Without being drawn too far in this interpretation in relation to sceats, we can 
subsume this metaphor, wherein coins evince and evidence history, into what has here 
been described as the secondary purpose of coinage, propaganda, while agreeing that 
the skill of the (numismatic) historian is to qualify the claims of the victor with that of 
the vanquished, it being almost inconceivable that an ancient power could issue coins as 
witnesses to anything but an interpretation favourable to itself. 58 

In his third article, Money is Time, Cribb discusses well-understood temporal meta¬ 
phors. 1 have speculated on the likely value of a sceat and in that context it is worth 
repeating Cribb’s quotation from law 273 of the code of King Hamurrabi of Babylonia 
(c. 1792-1750 BCE): ‘When anyone hires a labourer, he should pay him... six grains of 
silver a day. ’ Given that the sceat was the sole denomination of eighth century England, 
it evidently fits this role. 

At the time of Hamurrabi there already existed documentary arrangements whereby 
long distance trade and trade in seasonal produce could be settled at a remove from 
the place and time the bargain was struck. But money is not a constant; its variation 
over time is reflected in its cost (interest) and its deterioration (inflation). Sceats clearly 
demonstrate a phenomenon that Cribb describes in that they decline in execution and 
alloy over time, allowing us to place them in a plausible sequence, sometimes with the 
assistance of minor die changes as with the evolving control marks on the sceats of 
Eadberht of Northumbria. 

The final address completes what has developed into an indispensable compendium 
of literary quotations on money. Cribb’s analogy of money with power defines jus mon¬ 
etae'. the ruler’s right to coin. In this respect sceats, particularly in the secondary phase, 
seem to be at odds with the norm - they are being issued promiscuously in the absence 
of a defined hierarchy - even though at least one issue, inscribed MONITASCORVM, 59 
could be said to acknowledge this right. Cribb describes the contract between the issuer, 
who undertakes to maintain the coinage in good condition, free from debasement and coun¬ 
terfeits, and the user who has the duty ‘to uphold the authority inherent in the coinage.’ 
In the context of sceats we can see that the integrity of this covenant eventually failed, 
apparently because its authority became insecure. 60 


ss Cribb returns to this with a subsequent discussion on propaganda as first introduced by Harold 
Mattingly in ‘The mints of early Empire’ Journal of Roman Studies 7, 1917, 59-70. 

59 ‘tentatively expanded by Miss Archibald to moneta sanctorum.’ Metcalf, D. M., 1993, pg. 435, 
i.e. money of the saints - regarded here as coins issued by authority. 

60 Although not relevant to the present analysis it is worth noting that Cribb touches on the 
current monetary crisis (embellishing his account with satirical cartoons and quotations) where 
again the authority of the state is insecure. In the current weakly regulated electronic era, the 
individual state is reduced to an impotent overseer unless global control (of speculation, pecu¬ 
lation and financial instruments) is enforceable and leakage through tax havens prohibited. 
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As regards Cribb’s final two themes, iconography and religion, what might have been 
a rich source in respect of sceats, reveals little. Rulers enlisted divine support to impose 
their authority; the issuers of sceats employed a similar device to emphasise their mes¬ 
sage. While Cribb’s discussion on these points is of great interest, it does not address 
the specific characteristics of sceats, though Northumbrian sceats were guaranteed by 
the king. 

C. The iconographic perspective 

In a 2009 article entitled ‘... And Pretty Coins All in a Row’, Anna Gannon applies 
the ‘well established principles of text linguistics’, based on the work of de Beaugrande 
and Dressier, to sceatta iconography. 61 She describes seven functional principles gov¬ 
erning the way texts operate in human interactions and discusses their appropriateness, 
effectiveness and efficacy: the three regulatory principles. 62 We are familiar with the 
concept of the coin being a text; the Islamic dirhem with its elaborate calligraphy was 
exactly this. But we are dealing here with something more challenging, the implied text 
of the uninscribed sceat. Many coins are inevitably intended to engage the imagination 
of the recipient whether this be through the design or legend or both. 

The first of the seven functional principles is that of cohesion. There is a stable and 
established ‘coin syntax’ followed by the sceats which maintains ‘Romanitas’. Roman 
elements validate the credentials of the coin: its issuing authority, authenticity, value, 
stability and integrity, territory and message. For example, we can trace the Romanised 
bust, whether diademed, helmeted or radiate, through each stage of the early Anglo- 
Saxon coinage and beyond (Fig. 16). This cohesion fulfils the regulatory functions in 
establishing credentials. 



Fig. 16. The Roman bust 


61 Gannon, A., 2009,13-18. Paper presented at the conference Shaping Understanding: Forni and 
Order in the Anglo-Saxon World, 400-1100; de Beaugrande, R., and Dressier, W. U., 1981; 
compare this with Van Arsdell on semiotics, Van Arsdell, R., 2007-. 

62 There seems too much overlap between these concepts to regard them as separate regulatory 
principles. 
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However, even Keary’s 1887 catalogue recognises some sceats as of native design. 63 
They are not shockingly different, but uninhibited, released from the constraints of co¬ 
hesion. It is the contrast with the strict Roman syntax that makes them appropriate and 
effective as Anglo-Saxon coins. To elaborate an earlier example, the Northumbrian lion, 
with its elements of Celtic stag, is a cohesive and appropriate image with a clear reso¬ 
nance for the East Anglian issuers of Series Q (Fig. 4). 

It is worth noting that despite what must have been a chaotic situation in eighth 
century England, as Gannon points out, it is almost exclusively the benevolent imag¬ 
ery resonant of the new religion - clasped hands, oath-taking, two emperors, dream 
vision, cross-on-steps, diademed, radiate and richly draped busts - that is adopted into 
the sceatta repertoire. 64 From the perspective of the vanquished, the black propaganda 
of Roman imperialism - the chauvinist triumphalism of Gloria Exercitus , the oppres¬ 
sive subjugation of Judaea Capta, the merciless humiliation of the fallen horseman, the 
premeditated violence of the speared foe - is avoided. This is indicative of a surprisingly 
cohesive, constructive, social temperament. Sceats may thus be said to score a success 
in the unexpected arena of ethics. 

The second functional principle is that of coherence - design concepts should be 
mutually linked and relevant. This is well attested in the sceatta coinage, for example, 
in its use of serpents and birds. Again invoking Romanitas, in this case the votive stan¬ 
dard and its slide into the saltire standard, we have coherent threads not only binding 
the sceatta coinage but, in the continued use of saltires in East Anglia, carrying design 
elements through to the middle Anglo-Saxon coinage, through the coinage of Beonna 
to that of Offa (Fig. 17). 



Fig. 17. Evolution of the ‘votive standard’ 


63 Keary,C.F., 1887. 

64 Gannon, 2007. 
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Yet, here we meet one of the most intriguing aspects of the sceatta coinage: ambiguity 
which appears to be intentional. The syncretic use of design elements that might appeal 
to a culturally diverse populace is evident in the ‘votive standard’ which might equally 
refer to the Celtic deity Toutatis for whom there is now a substantial corpus of finger 
rings bearing the legend ToT often in a square compartment with striated border. 65 

Cohesion and coherence are text-centred. The third and fourth functional principles 
are best taken together as they are user-centred. Intent on the producer’s behalf and 
acceptance on that of the recipient imply something more than a contract between 
a willing seller and a willing buyer. This is conceptual not commercial, though both 
involve concurrence. It differs from the jus monetae contract defined by Cribb above. 
The producer, that is the designer of the coin, chooses a certain iconography to convey 
meaning to the user, an iconography that is effective within the confines of the restricted 
circular surface area available. This is a cognitive process demanding co-operation and 
perceptiveness, and relying on a shared Anglo-Saxon mindset. But perhaps this argument 
is overly sophisticated; the majority of users may have been commercial and mercenary, 
insensitive to the iconography, preferring to test the metal with a sharp incision. However, 
other than a few identically incised specimens in the Fohr hoard, test marks are virtually 
unknown in the sceatta coinage (Fig. 18). 



Fig. 18. Test mark on pale gold shilling of ‘oath-taking’ type. 

The illustration I have selected to represent this conceptual contract between issuer 
and user is that of the protective serpent, imported to the Christian repertoire from 
Germanic culture and used on primary, secondary and eclectic sceats. Gannon refers 
to this as apotropaic - defending against the ‘evil eye’. 66 The serpent surrounding 
both obverse and reverse images on the Series B sceat is the self-sustaining universal 
Ouroboros, a symbol of renewal and sustenance (Fig. 19). 



Fig. 19. A conceptual contract between issuer and user - protective serpents. 

65 Daubney, A., 2007, 27 and forthcoming. 

66 Gannon 2003, p. 8-. 
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In the very specific context of the Conversion period, where other syncretic activity 
such as the construction of churches on sacred sites was frequent, if not the norm, we 
can conclude that the sceats played a part in assimilating native iconography and meld¬ 
ing it to the conversion purpose. 67 Questions of whether, in the broader picture, such 
iconography facilitated the imposition of a superior set of ethical and pastoral standards 
or promoted a malevolent or benevolent theocracy, are, fortunately, beyond my remit. 68 

The remaining functional principles demonstrate that this application of text linguis¬ 
tics to the implied text of the sceats, is indeed appropriate. The fifth ‘functional princi¬ 
ple’ is informational and relates to the recipient’s understanding of the design motif, its 
attributes and their evolution. The coin syntax dictates, for example, that the pantheon of 
Roman deities each carries appropriate attributes, which the audience understands, in¬ 
deed it is often spelled out to them in the legend. The attributes of the uninscribed sceats 
transform them intentionally to give the holder a fresh stimulus (Fig. 20). 



Fig. 20. Intentional transformation 

a. Series N monster, b. with prominent member and c. with feeding bird. 

In this case, and I may be guilty of over-interpretation, the meaning cascades from one 
backward-looking monster to another, being sustained in Fig. 20c by a bird. 69 While 
the backward-looking animal has a long history dating back to the art of the Scythian 
nomads of the Steppes, the variety represented in Fig. 20c, which shows a bird appar¬ 
ently feeding the monster, may show male and female attributes respectively of power 
and sustenance, possibly as part of the social compact of intent and acceptance between 
issuer and user. 70 


67 Morris, R, 1989. 

68 For a contemporary view see Bede’s Letter to Egbert, 5 November 734, not long before his 
death on 26 May 735, complaining about what he saw as the errors of the ecclesiastics including 
monasteries that were religious in name only, ignorant and careless clergy, and a lack of mo¬ 
nastic discipline. Plummer, C., Bedae Opera Historica, xxxiv-xxxv. 

69 This is what Gannon refers to as the ‘domino effect’. ‘Another question that needs addressing 
concerns those coins that share a motif, such as the triquetra, for example, or the facing lion 
(‘animal mask’), to name but two. Indeed, we can observe a ‘domino effect’ not only throughout 
Series K and ‘eclectic’, through to L, but several other Series as well: the shared iconography 
is teamed with a variety of other designs in a way that leaves us to wonder not only which 
should be considered the obverse and which the reverse, but, more fundamentally, the reason 
for the appropriation of certain motifs.’ Gannon, A., 2008, 45-52. 

70 Gannon, A., 2003, 148. 
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Such common yet transforming elements are what bind the eclectic sceats into 
groups. The choicest specimens are so finely wrought on these tiny flans that they are 
perhaps intended for a select audience. When the message is revealed to us, it is striking. 
Too often sceats have succeeded, thus far, in hiding from us their enigmatic and often 
intentionally ambiguous messages. This clouds our assessment of their contemporary 
efficacy but does not prevent us grouping together like specimens. One fascinating and 
enigmatic new eclectic group which has been recently identified might be provisionally 
named ‘fleeing biped’ (see Figs. 21a-c). 








Fig. 21a-c. Provisional grouping - ‘fleeing biped’ (reverses?) 

‘obverses’: a. Triangular figure holding elaborate cross, b. With globus crucigar. c. doves 

on cross. 

The sixth and penultimate functional principle relates the text, - in this case the sceat, 
- to a particular situation. Gannon presents a generally accepted tripartite division to 
those who made and used this coinage. First are the regal issuers with their conserva¬ 
tive syntax. Second come the utilitarian, mercantile issuers of mass trading currencies 
with their anonymous, quick and cheap designs. And third are the elite episcopal issuers 
who adopt an innovative, artistic, syncretic iconography associated with the Conversion 
(Fig. 22). 71 







Fig. 22. Sceatta patrons 


71 Gannon, A., (forthcoming). 
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In the case of some inscribed sceats where the meaning is implied, I would suggest 
that such considerations of contextual situation could be equally relevant to the non¬ 
monetary uses of early Anglo-Saxon coinage, as jewellery, votive and funerary offerings, 
items of tribute, gift exchanges, or amulets. 72 This last, the amuletic, I have illustrated by 
reference to those sceats inscribed epa in runes (Fig. 23). The use of this unusual name 
seems well beyond the temporal or geographic reach of a single moneyer. 73 Bede tells of 
an Eappa, subsequently Bishop of Selsey who helped convert the South Saxons in 681 
and shortly afterwards was instrumental in driving off the plague, certainly a candidate 
for a ‘touch piece’ in those superstitious times. Runes almost certainly at this period still 
evoked a religious or magical context. 



Fig. 23a-c. Amuletic type of Epa - beyond the temporal or geographic reach of a single 

moneyer 

a. Primary Series C. b. Continental Series D, type 2c. c. late secondary Series R 

Returning to uninscribed sceats, the seventh and final functional principle is intertex- 
tuality, in simple terms, familiarity. This can best be illustrated by reference to some of 
the scarcer sceats wherein a motif inherits enhanced meaning when viewed with other 
pieces. We may come to realise that a number of sceats have similar, related elements 
which help us make sense of particular designs. Two sequences from Series J illustrate 
this point. A battle of good (represented by the bird) and evil (the serpent), or supersti¬ 
tion and reason, is resolved. The normal type 36 with a cross in the field shows the 
conflict resolved, and lacks the context of the challenge when viewed without the rare, 
preceding variety, which shows the challenge and would come first from the Christian 
(or ‘pagan’ moral) perspective (Fig. 24). 



Fig. 24. Type 36: The battle of good and evil and its resolution (1). A story in two parts. 

72 Williams, G., 2006, 145-192. 

73 The denarii of Madelinus may be a similar case. 
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In the equally rare case of the type 72 variant, the normal type, which is rare in its 
own right, portrays the challenge of good and evil unresolved. The extremely rare vari¬ 
ant pictorially resolves the challenge and may be felt to invoke the biblical quotation 
‘Get thee behind me, Satan’ (Fig. 25). 74 



Fig. 25. The battle of good and evil and its resolution (2). A story retold in two parts. 

Even if this interpretation is somewhat opaque, this transformation must have been 
transparent to the contemporary audience, otherwise the message is lacks meaning. Any 
failure of intellect or imagination is ours. We have not imported ‘too overt an intellectu- 
alism into the process of design in eighth-century England’. 75 

D. The aesthetic perspective 

I now return to the question of whether sceats ‘succeeded’ as art. Neither eloquence 
nor competence, permit me to embark on an examination on the difference between 
art-historical value, and artistic value, pure and simple. But, though difficult to evidence 
objectively, it surely cannot be denied that the best of the sceats have an appeal which 
transcends both their utilitarian economic function at the time of their issue, and their 
usefulness today to the political or cultural historian. The elegant busts of the ‘Pada’ 
coins and Series K and L, the intricate zoomorphic swirls of Series H, J, K, and U, care¬ 
fully fitted within the circular flans, the enigmatic heraldic beasts of Series S, Q and Y: 
these images have an appeal to the human eye independent of time and place, which 
can only be called aesthetic. There exist many blundered, crude and incompetent sceats, 
and an apologist would be hard put to it to make a case for the aesthetic value of most 
examples of the abundant ‘porcupine’ series, for instance. But this diverse coinage pro¬ 
vides an abundance of examples with designs of a high aesthetic order, executed with 
great technical skill. In recent years a greater attention to sceatta iconography has led to 
new appreciation of the images on these tiny but sometimes exquisite objects. At their 
best, sceats constitute a high-water mark of early Anglo-Saxon art. It is surely surprising 
that they remain so comparatively neglected. 


74 Matthew 16:23 

75 Ibid, footnote 3 
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THE VIKING AGE 

Hendrik Makeler 


What follows is a summary of the ideas on globalised monetary systems in the Viking 
age presented during the first session of the Studies in Medieval Coinage Symposium 
at the International Medieval Congress in Leeds in 2011. The text does not come with 
full references to each and every work consulted. The reader should refer to three recent 
articles for a closer scrutiny of the numismatic evidence on which this paper is based. 1 
An overarching analysis of the Viking age monetary systems must necessarily be based 
to a high degree on the research of predecessors and colleagues. Among those who have 
conducted groundbreaking research in this area are Peter Berghaus, Mark Blackburn, 
Michael Dolley, Bo Gunnarsson, Peter Ilisch and Brita Maimer. 

Of most immediate interest are the huge finds of Viking age coins from the 
Baltic rim. They include coins from virtually all the then known world. In that area, the 
Swedish finds have been most thoroughly investigated. The following table shows 
the different origins of the coins found in Sweden, according to Jonsson: 2 

Table 1. The different origins of coins found in Sweden. 


Area 

Number of coins 

Number of finds 

Germany 

96,825 

728 

“Islamic” 

79,622 

1,492 

England 

41,843 

465 

Denmark 

5,384 

279 

“Volga-Bulgarian” 

2,500 

200 

Scandinavia 

2,141 

198 

Sweden 

824 

143 

Ireland 

524 

116 

Bohemia 

369 

118 

Norway 

238 

32 

“Sassanian” 

155 

47 

Hungary 

126 

59 

Italy 

104 

50 

Carolingia 

75 

35 

Khazar 

70 

20 

France 

16 

11 

Poland 

15 

7 

Spain 

2 

2 

Total 

241,511 

2,687 


1 Makeler 2005; 2011; and in press. 

2 Jonsson 2002. 
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The number of coins found in Sweden continues to rise. While this kind of evidence 
is palpable, the imitation of key currencies is obvious to the eye. English designs were 
imitated in Denmark, Sweden, Norway, north-western Germany, Poland, and Bohemia. 
Danish coins of Svend Estridsen (f 1074/76) inspired the Pomeranian coinage, while the 
Saxonian Otto-Adelheid-Pfennige had strong influence on some Polish coins. Bavarian 
designs also played a most important role for the development of the pictorial inven¬ 
tion at the Polish and Bohemian mints. Byzantine coins and their designs also played a 
very prominent role in some western coinages. Apart from being imitated in Kiev and 
Novgorod, they were also popular in Denmark and the Mainz area. 

Less obvious than these pictorial interdependences are the links between the different 
dies that were used to mint the coinages of the Viking age. Though having been applied 
for more than half a century, die studies are still in their infancy when it comes to the 
total number of coinages covered thus far. A notable exception to the rule is the earliest 
Swedish coinage, which thanks to Brita Maimer’s efforts has been published almost 
entirely on a die-basis. 3 Along with Mark Blackburn’s ground-breaking studies on the 
links between original English dies and Scandinavian imitative coinages, 4 her works 
are fundamental to newer studies that have extended the die-chains visible for instance 
between York, Sigtuna and Lund. 

As the names of the mintmasters are mentioned on the first Swedish coins from Sig¬ 
tuna, it is also possible to identify the mintmasters who were involved in this Viking-age 
transfer of technology and knowledge. A certain Godwine from Ipswich, /141 Vic from 
Wallingford and Wengos from York helped to establish the first Swedish coinage. It is 
interesting to note that Wengos was a Scandinavian nickname, which allows speculation 
about his possible Scandinavian origin. 

To sum up, there is plenty of evidence for a globalised monetary economy in the 
Viking age. But what exactly does this evidence tell us? 

In my opinion, one of the key approaches to the Viking age economy has been made 
possible by Benjamin Cohen, professor of International Political Economy at the Univer¬ 
sity of California, Santa Barbara. In his seminal ‘Geography of Money’, Cohen states: 

The notion that, like global politics, the world of money can be naively represented by a system 
of neatly divided spatial packages - what we may call the Westphalian model of monetary 
geography - is equally deceptive and, given today’s accelerating pace of cross-border currency 
competition, perhaps even more remote from reality. 5 

He questions whether our modern understanding of currencies in the setting of nation 
states, fashionable since the Treaty of Westphalia in 1648, is adequate at a time when 
payments are made across the world, without concern for the borders of nation states. 
On the other hand, the value of our currencies is limited by the borders of the nation 


3 Maimer 1989; 1997; a third volume is about to be published. 

4 Blackburn 1981; 1985. 

5 Cohen 1998, 16. 
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states, because it is only guaranteed by the nation states’ constitutions, whose legal force 
does not extend beyond the countries’ boundary stones. 

One has to look into history, in order to understand the future. Cohen puts this the 
following way: 

Before Westphalia, during the medieval era, matters had been more complicated. There 
was as yet no fixed or exclusive sovereignties in Europe. Power and authority were diffuse, 
often shifting, and even more permeable. 6 

I believe that studying the globalised Viking age coinage can be crucial to the under¬ 
standing of our contemporary monetary system. According to Cohen, 55 or 70 per cent 
of American Dollar banknotes were circulating outside the USA in 1995. The figure for 
Euro banknotes was between 10 and 20 per cent in 2008. According to Peter Berghaus, 7 
who studied the ‘exportation quotient’ of Viking Age coins, these circulated abroad to 
differing, but at times very high extents - yet another proof of the level of globalisation 
during the Viking age. 

In effect, this led to the Viking age monetary systems based on silver weight being 
‘denationalised’. Due to the huge amount of currency from different countries that were 
circulating in the Baltic area, there were possibilities for ‘choice in currency’. That the 
Vikings were not totally unaware of these Hayekian concepts 8 is shown by the frequent 
pecking and bending of the coins - they were tested for their quality. Hayek’s view, that 
the production of money should be denationalised or privatised, and that a high degree 
of competition between currencies is necessary to sustain the value of money 9 was thus 
put into action more than a thousand years ago. 

This leads to some conclusions that can be drawn from a closer scrutiny of the 
evidence from the Viking age. 

1) Where there is a lack of all-embracing power structures (i.e. ‘states’) which guar¬ 
antee the value of money, the guarantee must be included in the means of payment 
itself. 

2) It will probably be a constant subject of discussion what features such a means 
of payment should have. That is, whether the coins would have to be made of a 
precious metal or in what way they would have to be made desirable to anybody 
otherwise. 

3) There is a need of keen competition between different currencies to sustain 
the value of money. If there is no choice, then there is no financial incentive to 
promote currency stability. Obviously, and contrary to Hayek’s proposal, there 
should not be too many currencies either, as this would increase search costs (like 

6 ibid. 14. 

7 Berghaus 1993. 

8 Hayek 1976. 

9 Hayek 1990. 
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pecking and bending in the Viking Age) infinitely. 10 

4) Within a globalised monetary system, the future prospects for minor national 
currencies seem poor since authorities lack overarching control of the coinage. 

5) This is possibly why the coinages in Sigtuna and in Kiev ceased some 30 years 
after their inception. 
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THE MINT AT WALLINGFORD: AN INTRODUCTION 

TO THE CORPUS 

Thomas J. T. Williams 


Introduction 

This paper is derived from research undertaken at the British Museum into the coin¬ 
age from the borough of Wallingford. The compilation and analysis of the corpus of 
medieval coins attributable to a mint at Wallingford was instigated by the major AHRC 
funded research project, ‘Wallingford - Burh to Borough’. Through a broad interdisci¬ 
plinary analysis, the project aimed to provide evidence for: 

‘(i) middle and later Saxon burh foundations, clarifying their site selection, design, 
content and defensibility; (ii) Norman impositions and urban remodelling; (iii) medieval 
development and redevelopment of town and landscape, and (iv) the material impact of 
late medieval urban economic decline.’ 1 

An analysis of the coinage has the potential to address all of these issues, not least 
point (iv), and a report on the coinage will appear as part of the projected monograph, 
along with a detailed consideration of how an approach to the numismatic evidence can 
help to address the issues relevant to the wider research project. In the meantime, this 
paper will present an introduction to the corpus and the evolution of the mint at Walling¬ 
ford, a discussion of the regional significance of the mint and burh in relation to other 
local centres (Oxford, Reading and Winchester), and a slightly more in-depth look at 
some points of interest arising from the coinage of the eleventh century. 

A note on methods 

The first thing that should be mentioned is that, although the corpus includes the major¬ 
ity of finds attributable to Wallingford, it cannot claim to be comprehensive. The data 
presented here is derived from two main sources - the British Museum collection and 
the searchable online Early Medieval Corpus (EMC) and Sylloge of Coins of the British 
Isles (SCBI) hosted by the Fitzwilliam Museum (EMC/SCBI). There are undoubtedly 
some medieval coins attributable to Wallingford that do not yet register in either data 
set, and the Long Cross coinage of Henry III is probably particularly under-represented, 
as it falls outside the scope of EMC. There are also coins that have been digitised by the 
EMC and SCBI in the period since the corpus was compiled at the beginning of 2010. 
It is hoped that as many of these as possible will be added to the list before the project 
report is published, but they do not register in the corpus as presented here. The mate¬ 
rial presented here should therefore be taken as a representative sample - albeit one that 

1 University of Leicester 2009. 
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includes the vast majority of coins attributable to the mint at Wallingford. Any attempt at 
compiling a more comprehensive corpus would go beyond the time constraints imposed 
by the wider research project, and it is for that reason that the limited sample described 
above has been used. 

There are problems that have been encountered in taking this approach. In particu¬ 
lar, the challenges of accurately interpreting inscriptions when working from digitised 
photographs (of widely variable quality) are significant. Checks on the reliability of 
the analysis are still ongoing, and it is therefore important that this paper should not be 
relied upon as the final word on the corpus. 2 

Overview of the corpus 

The corpus comprises 524 coins. The earliest known coin from Wallingford is from the 
reign of TEthelstan. One type is known - ‘Bust Crowned’ with mint (N 675) - produced 
by two known moneyers - Hithelmund and Beornwald. The latest is a ‘Long Cross’ (N 
987; class 3b) penny of Henry III - produced by four known moneyers - Alexander, 
Rodbert, Ricard and Clement. The type ends in c. 1250, and this date thus provides the 
terminus ante quern for coin production at Wallingford. 



Fig. 1. ‘Bust Crowned’ with mint (N 675) 



Fig. 2. ‘Long Cross’ (N 987; class 3b) 

The mint was therefore in use for just over three hundred years in total, although only 
intermittently after the reign of Henry I (1100-35). 


2 See G. Williams and T.J.T. Williams in the forthcoming ‘Wallingford - Burh to Borough’ re¬ 
search project monograph. 
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Evolution of the mint at Wallingford 

JEthelstan 


Table la. /Tthelstan - Edgar; types, moneyers and number of coin finds. 3 


King 

TEthelstan 

Edgar 

Type 

N 675 (Bust Crowned, 
with mint) (927-939) 

N 749 (Circumscription 
Cross, with mint) (959- 
972) 

N 752 (Reform 
Portrait) (973-975) 

No. of moneyers 
in type [actual 
(possible)] 

2 

3 

1(2) 

Moneyers 
(no. of coins) 

TEthelmund (2) 



Beornweald (4) 







Beorhtric/Brihtric? (1) 



Eadwine (2) 



Heremod (3) 




Wulfstan (1) 


Minting at Wallingford begins to be visible in the reign of rEthelstan, and can be associ¬ 
ated with the contents of the Grately Code, 3 4 issued during his reign at around the time 
when the first Wallingford coins appear (the Code is dated 926-30; the ‘Bust Crowned’ 
with mint type is dated 927-939). These laws specifically linked the right to mint money 
with towns with burghal status and assigned a limit to the number of moneyers entitled 
to produce coin within those burhs. The coinage introduced at this time makes this link 
directly, by including the name of the moneyer and the name of the mint on the reverse. 
Wallingford was a substantial burh at this time, and so it is unsurprising that coins start 
to appear bearing the name of the mint. It should be remembered, however, that coins 
may well have been produced at Wallingford before the 920s but would not have carried 


3 Note to tables la-5b: light grey shading indicates definite coinage existing in type; dark grey 
shading indicates the hypothetical presence of a moneyer in type, based on the recurring pres¬ 
ence of the same moneyer in later types. Numbers indicated in brackets in the row below 
the type description includes the presence of these hypothetical moneyers, and also counts 
‘uncertain’ moneyers as separate individuals. Numbers not in brackets count only moneyers 
definitely existing in the type. The first column in table la provides headings for rows and 
applies subsequently to all tables up to 5b. 

4 EHD [35], 384; see also Blackburn 1996. 
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the name of the mint. The origins of the town and burh will be the subject of the research 
outputs of the ‘Wallingford - Burh to Borough’ project mentioned above, and this may 
shed more light on the earliest evidence for manufacturing at Wallingford, including the 
production of coinage. 

The Grately Code does not specifically mention Wallingford by name, and the town 
was therefore presumably covered by the catch-all restriction that unnamed burhs should 
support no more than one moneyer. It is therefore surprising to find two moneyers in 
evidence for the ‘Bust Crowned’ with mint type - /fthelmiind and Beornweald. It is 
possible that these two moneyers succeeded each other within the twelve year life cycle 
of the type. This seems more likely than either of them risking the loss of a hand, the 
standard penalty for unauthorised minting according to the Code. 

The fact that Wallingford is not mentioned by name in the Grately Code is also sur¬ 
prising because, according to the Burghal Hidage, Wallingford was one of the larger 
tenth-century burhs. 5 It is perhaps an indication that the scale of supply and demand 
for coinage was not necessarily proportionate to the size of the burh; or put another 
way, that military and logistical significance was not necessarily commensurate with 
economic importance. 6 

Edgar 

Edgar’s first type (‘Circumscription Cross’ with mint (N 749)) can be associated with 
three moneyers at Wallingford - Beorhtric/Brihtric, Heremod and Eadwine. With the 
introduction of Edgar’s reform coinage - visible in one type (‘Reform Portrait’ (N 752)) 
- the number of moneyers present in the current corpus reduces to one (Wulfstan). 
Heremod - despite his absence here - is also associated by North with the ‘Reform Por¬ 
trait’ type. North was evidently aware of an example lying outside the present corpus. 7 
Beorhtric/Brihtric reappears in /Ethclrcd’s early coinage, so it is possible that there is 
some continuity though it remains unclear. Eadwine seems to disappear entirely. 

Edgar’s reforms introduced a new national coinage, with the production of new dies 
centralised at Winchester, and reasserted the explicit link between mint and moneyer 
expressed in the coinage. The reduction in the number of moneyers observable in the 
Wallingford corpus with the appearance of ‘Reform Portrait’ perhaps reflects the as¬ 
sertion of increased royal control of coinage, and a more rigorous application of limits 
on the number of authorised moneyers working in Wallingford at this time. This must 
remain conjectural: surviving examples of Edgar’s ‘Reform Portrait’ - as well as coins 
from the reign of Edward the Martyr - are rare enough to suggest that the apparent 
absence of individual moneyers in these types may not be significant. However, it is 


5 Hill 1996. 

6 For detailed discussion of the functions of the Anglo-Saxon burh see G. Williams forthcom¬ 
ing. 

7 North 1994, 148-50. 
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interesting to note that a fall in the number of active moneyers in Edgar’s reform coinage 
is also observable at the Oxford mint (from four to three), whilst the number of money¬ 
ers at Winchester remains stable (ten) despite substantial changes in personnel, 8 perhaps 
reflecting the influence of the royal centre over coin production at the expense of other 
regional mints. 


/Ethelred to Cnut 

Table lb. ^Ethelred II; types, moneyers and number of coin finds. 


/Ethelred II 

Uncertain 

type 

N 768 

(First Hand) 
(979-985) 

N 769 
(Benedict¬ 
ion Hand) 
(from 991) 

N 770 
(Crux) 
(991-997) 

N 774 

(Long Cross) 
(997-1003) 

N 775 

(Helmet) 

(1003-1009) 

N 777 
(Last Small 
Cross) 
(1009-1017) 

1(2) 

1 

1 

8 

9(10) 

3(6) 

4(5) 


Beorhtric/ 
Brihtric? (1) 






TElfric (1) 



TElfric (11) 

TElfric (6) 


TElfric (1) 



Sigulf(l) 

Sigulf (3) 







TElfwerd (1) 


TElfwerd (5) 





TElfwig (6) 

TElfwig (2) 






TElfwold (4) 

TElfwold (4) 






Leofric (2) 

Leofric (2) 


Leofric (1) 




Leo twine (1) 







Oda (7) 

Oda (1) 







/Elftmer (4) 







Eadric (4) 







Mana (3) 







Wulfwine (2) 

Wulfwine (1) 







Eadwig (1) 








Leo fs tan (1) 







Wine (1) 




uncertain (1) 





8 ibid. 
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Table 2a. Cnut; types, moneyers and number of coin finds. 


Cnut 

N 781 (Quatrefoil) 

(Hild. E) (1017-1023) 

N 787 (Pointed Helmet) 

(Hild. G) (1023-1029) 

N 790 (Short Cross) 

(1029-1036) 

3(5) 

6 

6 


/Elfwerd (3) 



Leofric (1) 


Mana (6) 

Mana (1) 


Coleman (8) 

Coleman (1) 


Eadwine (2) 




/Elfwine (6) 

/Elfwine (9) 


Eadwerd (3) 

Eadwerd (2) 



/Egelwig (1) 



/Ethelwine (1) 



Godwine (1) 



Leofwine (6) 


It is not until TEthelred’s ‘Crux’ type (N770) in 991 that the corpus starts to reflect a 
greater proliferation of moneyers (eight are attested in the type). It is possibly related to 
the payment of Danegelds and the need to produce substantial quantities of coin for this 
purpose. The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle relates that a payment of 10,000 pounds after the 
Battle of Maldon was the first such payment and this fits neatly with the earliest date for 
‘Crux’ within the established chronology of types. 9 

It is perhaps also worth observing that of the twelve coins minted at Wallingford with 
secure find-spots in Sweden, nine were minted in the reign of /Ethelred after 991. The 
coins are probably from a later hoard however (three coins of Cnut are also associated 
with them), and the mechanisms by which these coins made their way to Scandinavia are 
far from clear. An alternative interpretation might see the sudden explosion in the num¬ 
ber of active moneyers as a means by which the crown sought to raise revenue through 
the sale of minting rights, the need for increased royal revenue likewise deriving from 
the intense economic and military pressure experienced during /Ethel red's turbulent 
reign. Whatever the explanation - and Metcalf and Lean have argued against seeking 
simple solutions to this phenomenon 10 - Wallingford maintained a large complement of 
moneyers for around a decade, possibly rising to ten in the ‘Long Cross’ type (N774). 

9 ASC 991: [F] 126, [E] 127 

10 Metcalf and Lean 1993. 
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The volume of coinage also bears out the picture of increased production in this 
period. Metcalf notes that in ‘Crux’ Wallingford’s share of the national output shot up to 
2.5%. 11 In the corpus, only 3 coins are in evidence in TEthelred’s ‘Hand’ types (N768- 
769), jumping to 36 and 28 respectively in ‘Crux’ and ‘Long Cross’. 

Thereafter, from the ‘Helmet’ type (N 775) until the end of Cnut’s reign, the mint 
settles into a seemingly stable pattern of 5-6 moneyers with some continuity of person¬ 
nel between the two reigns (Mana and Leofric are present in both [Table 2a]). Indeed, 
the superficial impression is of economic and personal stability in Wallingford during 
a period of great political upheaval, an impression that stands in marked contrast to the 
fluctuations that characterise the productivity of the mint in the central part of TEthel- 
red’s reign. Similar continuity of names is observable at Winchester and Oxford, though 
the latter seems to experience an explosion in the number of moneyers active during 
Cnut’s reign. 

Harold 1 and Harthacnut 


Table 2b. Harold I/Harthacnut; types, moneyers and number of coin finds. 


Harold I/Harthacnut 

N 808 
(Harthac¬ 
nut Jewel 
Cross) 
(1036) 

N 797 

(‘Cnut" Jewel 

Cross) 

(1036-1037) 

N 802 
(Harold I 
Jewel Cross) 
(1036-1038) 

N 803 
(Harold I, 
Fleur-de-lis, 
fleur reverse) 
(1038-1040) 

N 804 
(Harold 1, 
Fleur-de-lis 
[var: Rev: 
trefoil]) 
(1038-1040) 

N 799 
(‘Cnut’Arm 
and Sceptre) 
(1040-1042) 

N 811 

(Harthacnut 
Ann and 
Sceptre) 
(1040-1042) 

1(5) 

2(6) 

3(6) 

7(8) 

2(8) 

6(9) 

4(10) 



Mfwine (1) 

Mfwine (3) 

Mfwine (1) 

Mfwine (1) 



Eadwerd (1) 


Eadwerd (4) 

Eadwerd (1) 









TEgelwig (1) 




Leoftvine (5) 


Leofwine (2) 



Mfwig (1) 

Mfwig (3 ) 

Mfwig (3) 




Burewine (1) 


Burewine (1) 

Burewine (2) 


Burewine (1) 





Wulfwine (4) 


Wulfwine (2) 





Mfric (2) 


Mfric (1) 

Mfric (1) 






Brithric (2) 








Brihtwine (1) 







Brunwine(l) 







uncertain (1) 


11 Metcalf 1998. 
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The picture becomes more complicated and harder to interpret during the reigns of Har¬ 
old I and Harthacnut. If one takes a maximal view of the number of potentially active 
moneyers, it is possible to see an increase in their number after Harold’s first issue to 
a possible total of nine moneyers by the end of Harthacnut’s reign, with many of these 
appearing to continue through into the reign of Edward. However, to accept such a 
view necessarily builds on an assumption that apparent gaps in an individual moneyer’s 
career are more likely to reflect gaps in the material record than interruption in activity. 
There are potential pitfalls in either direction, and interpretation must remain largely a 
matter of conjectural preference. That said, it is also possible to observe a number of 
moneyers - particularly during the reign of Harthacnut - who drop in and out of focus 
in the record without overlapping each other. It is interesting to note that several of 
these - yEgelwig, Coleman, Leofwine and Wulfwine - have names that also occur in 
the contemporary coinage from Oxford. 12 It is possible that the apparent proliferation of 
moneyers at this time is masking a different phenomenon - a fluid division of activity 
by certain moneyers across two separate mints. A more finely grained analysis of the 
Oxford corpus will be necessary to establish with more accuracy what is happening 
here, but the equivalences are suggestive. 


Edward the Confessor and Harold II 

Table 3a. Edward the Confessor (first seven types); types, moneyers and number of 
coin finds. 


Edward the Confessor 

N 813 
(Pacx) 
(1042-1044) 

N 816 
(Radiate - 
Small Cross) 
(1044-1046) 

N 817 
(Trefoil 
Quadrilateral) 
(1046-1048) 

N818 

(Short Cross) 
(1048-1050) 

N 820 
(Expanding 
Cross, light) 
(1050-1053) 

N 823 
(Expanding 
Cross, heavy) 
(1050-1053) 

N 825 
(Pointed 
Helmet) 
(1053-1056) 

2(6) 

2(6) 

1(4) 

1(4) 

3(6) 

3(4) 

5 


Eadweard (1) 






Tigelwig (2) 

iEgelwig(l) 






Leofwine (1) 











yElfwig (2) 

yElfwig (1) 








Burewine (1) 



Brihtric (1) 


Brihtric (4) 

Brihtric (2) 

Brihtric (2) 




Brihtwine (2) 



Brihtwine (6) 





Bmnwine (3) 

Brunwine (1) 

Bmnwine (4) 







Brand (5) 


12 North 1994. 
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Table 3b. Edward the Confessor (final seven types) - Harold II; types, moneyers and 
number of coin finds. 


Edward the Confessor 

Harold II 

N 827 
(Sovereign/ 
Eagles) 
(1056-1059) 

N 825/ 

N 828 
(Pointed 
Helmet / 
Hammer 
Cross mule) 
(1059-1062) 

N 827/ 

828 

(Sovereign- 
Eagles / 
Hammer 
Cross mule) 
(1059-1062) 

N 828 
(Hammer 
Cross) 
(1059-1062) 

N 830 

(Bust Facing / 
Small Cross) 
(1059-1062) 

N 831 

(Pyramids) 

(1065-1066) 

N 836 (Pax) 
(1066-1066) 

4(6) 

1(3) 

1(3) 

4(5) 

3(4) 

3(4) 

4 




Burewine (1) 

Burewine (12) 

Burewine (3) 

Burewine (6) 

Brihtric (4) 







Brihtwine (6) 







Bmnwine (6) 

Brunwine (1) 

Brunwine (1) 

Bmnwine (4) 


Brunwine (1) 


Brand (9) 

Brand (1) 


Brand (13) 

Brand (6) 


Brand (1) 




Brihtmrer (2) 

Brihtmaer (3) 

Brihtmaer (3) 

Brihtmser (3) 







Sweartlinc (4) 

uncertain (1) 



uncertain (1) 





The number of moneyers seems to stabilise again under Edward - particularly after his 
first two issues which share many of the uncertainties of the reigns of his predecessors. 
From ‘Trefoil Quadrilateral’ (N 817) onwards, it seems likely that we are looking at 3-5 
moneyers active in Wallingford, a pattern which remains consistent through Harold’s 
brief reign and beyond. 

William I and II 


Table 4a. William I; types, moneyers and number of coin finds. 


William I 

N 839 
(Profile/ 

Cross Fleury) 
(1066-1068) 

N 842 

(Bonnet) 

(1068-1070) 

N 843 

(Canopy) 

(1070-1072) 

N 844 
(Two Scep¬ 
tres) (1072- 
1074) 

N 845 
(Two Stars) 
(1074-1077) 

N 846 

(Sword) 

(1077-1080) 

N 847 

(Profile/Cross 
and Trefoils) 
(1080-1083) 

3(4) 

3 

3 

2 

2 

1 

2 

Brand (3 ) 

Brand (7) 

Brand (5) 

Brand (5) 

Brand (5) 



Brihtmaer (4) 

Brihtmaer (5) 

Brihtmaer (8) 





Sweartlinc (3) 

Sweartlinc (12) 

Sweartlinc (8) 

Sweartlinc (1) 

Sweartlinc (9) 

Sweartlinc (4) 

Sweartlinc (4) 







Wideman (1) 

uncertain (1) 
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Table 4b. William II; types, moneyers and number of coin finds. 


William II 

N 848-50 

(Paxs) 

(1083-1086) 

N 851 
(Profile 
[and Sword]) 
(1086-1089) 

N 852 
(Cross in 
Quatrefoil) 
(1089-1092) 

N 853 
(Cross 

Voided) 

(1092-1095) 

N 855 

(Cross Pattee 
and Fleury) 
(1095-1098) 

N 856 

(Cross Fleury 
and Piles) 
(1098-1100) 

2(3) 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

Sweartlinc (11) 






/Ethelwine (30) 







/Elfwine (3) 

/Elfwine (3) 






Colbem (6) 

Colbern (2) 







Edword (2) 







Godwine (1) 

uncertain (1) 







Two moneyers who were active at Wallingford under Edward the Confessor - Brand 
and Brihtmaer - have careers that last well into the reign of William I [Tables 3b and 
4a]. A further moneyer, Sweartlinc, who first appears in Harold’s one issue of ‘Pax’ 
(N 836), remains a consistent presence throughout the elder William’s reign. Thus it is 
only the insignificant Wiheman and possibly /Ethelwine (who both appear quite late in 
the type sequence) who represent any break with the stable of moneyers active during 
the short reign of Harold II. As observed in the transition from West Saxon to Danish 
rule in 1017, the superficial impact of the seismic political events of 1066 and after seem 
to have little affected the people and processes associated with coin production - at least 
in Wallingford. 13 

From the middle of William I’s reign, there begins a steady reduction in the number 
of moneyers at Wallingford, from three at the beginning of William I’s reign to only 
one for the most part of his son’s time on the throne. This trajectory seems to reflect 
a more general trend towards fewer mints with fewer moneyers during this period, as 
well as a general scarcity of surviving coins. The one major anomaly is the presence 
of a large quantity of coins surviving from the ‘Paxs’ type (N 848-50) bearing the 
name /Ethelwine; at thirty coins, this is the most attributable to a single moneyer in the 


13 This seems to accord with the established picture of widespread continuity in minting across 
England at William I’s accession (Dolley 1966), although Martin Allen’s recent work has 
begun to challenge this view: Allen forthcoming; see also Allen 2006. 
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corpus by a wide margin, and is not readily explicable in the absence of secure finds 
evidence. 14 

Bearing on this issue is the question of whether ‘Paxs’ is the last type of William I (as 
it is traditionally interpreted to be), or the first type of William II. There is good reason 
to believe the latter. Not only do coins issued with variants of the Latin word for ‘peace' 
(pacx, pax, paxs) seem to have an association with the first issue of a new king (as under 
Edward and Harold II), but there is also a coin of the ‘Paxs’ type with the mint signature 
FANI which, if correctly identified as ‘Abergavenny’, dates the coin - and by extension 
the type - to the establishment of a mint in that town at the beginning of William II’s 
reign (Archibald 1984, 324 and 328). The absence of a ‘peace’ type at the beginning of 
William the Conqueror’s reign is explicable for obvious reasons. If we accept this minor 
adjustment to the type chronology, the dominance of /Ethelwine in this type is perhaps 
best regarded as a post-Domesday phenomenon at the beginning of William II’s reign. If 
the survival of Wallingford coins of this type is reflective of a national tendency, it might 
perhaps indicate both a desire by the new King to be seen to conform to traditional pat¬ 
terns of English kingship, and even a wish to be seen in a different light to his bellicose 
father (despite the fact that his seizure of the throne risked war with his older brother 
Robert). 15 

This shift being taken into account, it may then be possible to shed some light on the 
Wallingford entry in Domesday Book and its explicit reference to the customary privi¬ 
leges of a moneyer ( monetarius ). 16 With /Ethelwine out of the equation, the evidence 
suggests that Sweartlinc was the one substantial moneyer with a consistent presence 
at Wallingford until Domesday. His career in fact dates back to before the Norman 
Conquest - he appears in the reign of Harold II - giving very much the impression of a 
moneyer who might have had a claim to a long-lived traditional privilege. In addition, 
initial die analysis shows that one coin produced by /Ethelwine shares an obverse die 
with three coins produced by Sweartlinc, 17 an observation which - given Sweartlinc’s 
disappearance in ‘Paxs’ - might support the notion that /Ethelwine took over minting 
operations on Sweartlinc’s death or retirement. This then gives weight to the idea that 
/Ethel wine was not active at Wallingford until after the Domesday survey, when the first 
coins bearing his name appear in the corpus. It therefore seems likely that Sweartlinc 
was the previously unidentified monetarius referred to in the Domesday entry. 


14 It is worth noting that, as a result of the Beauworth hoard of c.6,000 coins, ‘Paxs’ is much bet¬ 
ter represented across all mints than other types of William I and II because there are no other 
hoards of comparable size. However, on evidence available at the time of writing, it is not clear 
that the coins of this type in the corpus can be securely associated with the Beauworth hoard. 

15 For interpretations of the various ‘Pacx’, ‘Pax’, ‘Paxs’ coins, see Keynes 1978. 

16 DB 

17 The coins are catalogued as BM 1911-10-7-16; BMC William I, no. 1025 (/Ethelwine) and 
BMC William 1. no.1026 (Speartlinc). A hill dies study of the corpus is currently under way 
(Williams and Williams forthcoming). 
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Fig. 3. A shared obverse die in ‘Paxs’. The moneyers are Sweartlinc [SPIRTIC; above] 
and ./Ethel wine [/EGLPINF; below]. 


Henry I - Henry III 


Table 5a. Henry (first seven types); types, moneyers and number of coin finds. 


Henry I 

N 857 
(Annulets) 
(1100-1102) 

N 858 
(Profile/ 

Cross 

Fleury) 

(1102-1103) 

N 859 (Pax) 
(1103-1105) 

N 872 
(Halfpenny) 
(from 1107) 

N 863 
(Quatrefoil 
with Piles) 
(1111-1113) 

N 864 

(Larger 

Profile/ 

Cross and 

Annulets) 

(1113) 

N 866 
(Full Face/ 
Cross 

Fleury) 

(1117-1119) 

2 

2 

2 

1(2) 

1(3) 

1(3) 

1(3) 

Godwine (1) 

Godwine (1) 

Godwine (1) 




Godwine (2) 

Britric (1) 

Britric (1) 








Beorhtric (1) 









Osmund (1) 

Osmund (1) 





Osulf (1) 










uncertain (1) 
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Table 5b. Henry 1 (final three types) - Henry III; types, moneyers and number of coin 
finds. 


Henry I 

Brian 

FitzCount 

Henry II 

Henry III 

N 868 
(Smaller 
Profile/Cross 
and Annu¬ 
lets) (1119) 

N 869 
(Star in 
Lozenge 
Fleury) 
(1121-1123) 

N 870 
(Pellets in 
Quatrefoil) 
(1123-1125) 

N946 

(1139?) 

N 952 
(Tealby, 
bust A) 
(1158-1161) 

N986 

Long Cross 
class 3a 
(1248-50) 

N 987 

Long Cross 
(1248-50) 

1(2) 

1 (3) 

2 

(1) 

1 

2 

4 



Godwine (1) 





Osulf(l) 

Osulf (9) 








Rodberd (4) 








Brihtwi (1) 








Fulke (3) 








Alexander (2) 

Alexander (6) 






Robert (1) 

Robert (8) 







Ricard (4) 







Clement (4) 


uncertain (1) 







Under the first Henry, the Wallingford mint is maintained with two moneyers until ‘Pax’ 
(N 859), after which there is a gap in the record (if one discounts the halfpenny, a gap of 
at least six years). From ‘Quatrefoil with Piles’ (N 863), only one moneyer is visible at 
any one time until the end of the reign with several names dropping in and out without 
overlap. It is unclear what exactly is going on - there are no names that are shared with 
other local mints (Reading, Oxford or Winchester) as seems to be the case in similar 
circumstances in the reign of Harthacnut. Given the very small number of coins con¬ 
cerned, it is perhaps unwise to try to draw too many inferences. It is possible that up to 
three moneyers may in fact have been active in some types (although it is a moot point 
whether the same Godwine was minting coins for over twenty-five years; not impos¬ 
sible, but perhaps unlikely). Minting then ceased for the final type of Henry I ‘Quadri¬ 
lateral on Cross Fleury’ (N871), and did not resume with the regular royal coinage of 
Stephen (North 1994; 201, 205). It is striking that this sudden interruption in minting 
at Wallingford coincides with Henry’s assizes of Christmas 1124, which resulted in the 
castration and mutilation of a great number of English moneyers. 18 It may well be that 

18 ASC [E] 1125 [1124], 255; see Blackburn 1990. 
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these events brought the careers of Rodbert and Godwine to a premature end, and ef¬ 
fectively closed the mint at Wallingford for over thirty years. 

An oddity in the corpus is a single coin that has been interpreted as having been mint¬ 
ed independently by Brian FitzCount, Lord of Wallingford, who held the town against 
King Stephen in 1139 in support of the Empress Matilda. That such a coin should have 
been produced in these circumstances is not in itself unusual. The collapse of royal au¬ 
thority during the anarchy led to a number of baronial coinages being minted, of which 
several examples survive from elsewhere. 19 

The inscription on the coin given by Boon is as follows: 

Obv: +B.R:C.1.T.B.R.[..] 

Rev: +BRIIT.P.ON.TO: 

Boon has suggested that the final two letters of the obverse inscription are possi¬ 
bly I and F, allowing him to suggest that the letters form a contraction of Br(ienus). 
C(om)it(is) Bri(ittanie) F(ilius) - Brian, son of the Count of Brittany. The reverse is 
supposed to give the moneyer Brihtwi, and the mint as “at the tower” (i.e. Wallingford 
Castle). 20 It perhaps goes without saying that this is not a widely accepted attribution and 
remains open to dispute. Full names - not acronyms - are the norm, and it is perhaps 
wise to remain sceptical. Nevertheless, it is included in the corpus for completeness and 
for the interest that an independent baronial coinage at Wallingford would generate if it 
could be verified. 

The mint had a short lived spell producing Flenry II’s ‘Tealby’ coinage, associated 
with the moneyer Fulke, before vanishing again as a mint for the best part of a hundred 
years. It came briefly back to life in the mid-thirteenth century and produced two classes 
of one sub-type of Flenry Ill’s ‘Long Cross’, before slipping from view again - this time 
permanently. In both cases, these periods of activity can be related to specific efforts to 
restore widespread networks of burhs from which coins were issued at times of large 
scale re-coinage. The scale of national minting seems to have increased dramatically 
from the late twelfth century onwards, and Wallingford’s reappearance in these circum¬ 
stances implies that the additional resources of an otherwise extinct mint were required 
to cope with the volume of coins being produced. 


19 Boon 1988. 

20 ibid. 
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Regional comparisons 

Table 6. The number of moneyers observable in the known coinage, with data from 
North 1994. 



/Ethelred 

Cnut - 
Harthacnut 

Edward - 
Harold II 

William I 
and II 

Henry I 

Wallingford 

16 

16 

10 

9 

5 

Oxford 

13 

22 

14 

10 

6 

Winchester 

44 

54 

31 

14 

20 

Reading 

- 

- 

2 

- 

1 


The mint at Oxford 

Wallingford seems generally to have been less significant than the mint at Oxford, al¬ 
though the number of moneyers whose names appear at both mints suggests a degree 
of interdependence during most of the period when they were both active. During the 
reign of /Ethelred, for example, /Elfmaer, Leofwine and Wulfwine are all found at both 
mints. Oxford grew under Cnut, Harold I and Harthacnut, and some moneyers seem still 
to have been active at both mints - /Egelwig, Coleman, Leofwine and Wulfwine are 
found at both - and can perhaps be seen to be moving between the towns (see above). 
The economic mechanisms that encouraged this are, however, obscure. There are only 
two duplicate moneyers under Edward and Harold II: /Egelwig and /Eltwig. /Eltwig is 
only present in ‘Expanding Cross’ (light) (N 820), under Edward - a type that he is miss¬ 
ing from in the Oxford corpus. Only one moneyer (/Ethelwine) appears at both mints 
under the first two Norman kings and by the reign of Henry I the two mints seem to have 
totally distinct moneyers. The overall picture suggests that Wallingford became increas¬ 
ingly independent of the influence of the Oxford mint over time. Further study into the 
relationship of moneyers, types and dies at both mints will help to clarify this further. 

The mint at Reading 

Only three moneyers are ever attested at the tiny mint at Reading - two in the reign of 
Edward the Confessor and one in the reign of Henry I, and one of those active during 
Edward’s reign shares the name Brihtric with a Wallingford moneyer active at the same 
time. At Wallingford, Brihtric first appears in Harthacnut’s ‘Arm and Sceptre’ (N 811). 
After a gap, he reappears in Edward’s reign associated with ‘Trefoil Quadrilateral’ (N 
817) and remains visible in the corpus until ‘Sovereign/Eagles’ (N 827). The Brihtric at 
Reading is found only in ‘Radiate - Small Cross’ (N 816), and in ‘Trefoil Quadrilateral’. 
The sequence seems to suggest that this Brihtric is the same individual minting coins at 
two different locations at different times - perhaps a Wallingford moneyer who set up 
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shop in Reading for a few years before returning to Wallingford in the late 1040s. Once 
again, die analysis across the two mints may be able to clarify this. 
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In 1990, Hugh Pagan published a survey article on ‘The Coinage of Harold II’. Pagan 
considered the recorded examples of the PAX type, the sole type issued during the short 
reign and compared with other types both the overall size of the coinage, based on die 
estimates, and the distribution of coins between different mints. He concluded that the 
issue was of comparable scale to the various types issued under Edward the Confessor, 
which supported the view that under the renovatio monetae system, a large proportion 
of the coins within each type were issued within a few months of that type being intro¬ 
duced and the previous type being withdrawn from circulation, although a continued 
demand for coins throughout the lifetime of each type meant that coins would continue 
to be issued in smaller numbers as required until the next type was introduced. Pagan 
was also able to show that minting took place on a fully national scale, suggesting that 
Harold’s authority as king was fully accepted across the whole kingdom, as one might 
expect from the wider historical evidence concerning his reign. 1 

With one exception, which will be discussed below, the distribution of minting was 
also typical, with a hierarchy of minting with London at the top, followed by a small 
group of other major mints, and a widespread network of minor mints. It is true that 
some mints known under Edward are not currently represented in Harold’s coinage, 
but there is no significant pattern to those which are absent. There is already a general 
downward trend in the number of mints in the latter part of Edward’s reign, which con¬ 
tinues through the Norman Conquest, and which minor mints happen to be recorded in 
any individual type is largely a matter of chance survival, influenced to some extent by 
representation within major hoards. As with most areas of the Anglo-Saxon coinage, a 
number of additional coins in the name of Harold II have been recorded since 1990, but 
these do not significantly alter the picture recorded by Pagan. 

Although the general pattern of Harold’s coinage is thus one of business as usual. 
Pagan did note one unusual feature, also discussed briefly by Michael Metcalf. The mint 
of Wilton, normally a relatively minor mint with three moneyers, jumped abruptly in 
Harold’s coinage to equal York (the dominant mint in northern England) as the second 
largest mint in the kingdom after London. 2 The number of moneyers remained at three, 
but while most moneyers only had time to get onto their second set of dies in the course 
of Harold’s short reign, two of the Wilton moneyers, /El two Id and Centwine, issued 

1 Pagan 1990. 

2 Metcalf 1998,175. 
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coins from large numbers of dies: Centwine used at least five obverse and ten reverse 
dies, while /Elfwold used at least twelve obverse and eleven reverse dies, although the 
third moneyer, Winus, reflects the normal pattern. While the type appears to have begun 
at Wilton with official dies, corresponding to a die-cutting style attributed by Pagan to 
London, the large number of dies used by /LI two Id and Centwine is remarkable not only 
for the scale of the minting, but because the majority of the dies, although legible, are 
relatively crude in style, and seem not to have been produced by the regular die-cutters. 3 
This suggests that there was a sudden need for minting on a very large scale, with the 
appearance of official royal coinage, but without access to the normal infrastructure for 
the supply of the necessary dies. The existence of mules between two different combi¬ 
nations of obverse dies of Edward’s Pyramids type and PAX reverses of the moneyer 
Centwine also points to old dies being returned to service. 4 

A final point of interest is that none of the three moneyers at Wilton continued to 
issue coins under William I, although many moneyers elsewhere did. This may or may 
not be related to their activity in the PAX type. In general, there is a considerable degree 
of continuity of moneyers between Harold’s PAX type and William’s Profile type, as 
is normally the case between consecutive types, and this has often been cited to stress 
continuity in the English coinage through the Conquest. 5 However, recent work by Martin 
Allen indicates that there is rather less continuity at this particular type change than is 
typical, suggesting that there was less direct continuity at the Conquest than has some¬ 
times been suggested. Other mints, such as Cambridge, also had a complete change of 
moneyers at this point, so the lack of continuity at Wilton may be completely unrelated 
to the anomalous minting beforehand. 6 

The total number of recorded mints gradually reduces in the later types of Edward 
and the sole type of Harold, but this is followed by an abrupt drop under William I, 
which only recovered in the PAXS type. 7 This was long viewed as the last type of Wil¬ 
liam I, although there now seems to be consensus that this is more likely to be the first 
type of William II. 8 The drop in the number of mints under William could be a matter of 
policy, or could indicate more widespread disruption and discontinuity at the beginning 
of the reign. However, while total numbers of mints per type appear lower in William’s 
reign, there is no consistent pattern to the mints which happen to be represented in 
individual types, 9 and it is probably not coincidence that while a number of very large 


3 Pagan 1990, 187-8. 

4 BM 1896, 6-9, 62; SCBI 20: 1337 (Mack 1973, no. 1337) 

5 Dolley 1966, 11-12; Pagan 1990, 187. 

6 Allen 2006; Allen (forthcoming) 

7 Allen (forthcoming). 

8 Archibald 1984, 324, 328; Eaglen 2006, 55-8; Allen (forthcoming) 

9 Tables of mints by type are presented in North 1995, 182-6; 193-6. While these are unable to 
take account of recent single finds, these do not significantly change the picture. 
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hoards survive from immediately before the Conquest, and the PAXS type is also well 
represented in the huge Beauworth hoard, there are few substantial hoards in the inter¬ 
vening types, which may in itself explain the under-representation of individual mints. 
Nevertheless, the fact that coins of Wilton in the name of Harold are extremely well 
represented in the Soberton hoard, deposited c. 1067 (see below), but coins of Wilton in 
the name of William are not, combined with the change of moneyers, suggests that there 
was a significant shift in the importance of Wilton at the beginning of William’s reign, 
although Wilton is then represented in almost every type under William. 10 

The exact number of coins produced at Wilton in Harold’s PAX type is uncertain. 
When estimating production, the figure of 10,000 coins per reverse die is often cited, 
but calculations for the better-documented thirteenth and fourteenth centuries suggest 
that a figure of 10,000-25,000 may be more appropriate, and individual dies may have 
produced much higher numbers. 11 While in most cases we have no evidence in the 
Anglo-Saxon period that dies were used to the point of exhaustion, the existence of so 
many dies in the Wilton coinage suggest that they must have been used to exhaustion if 
the dies of each moneyer were used consecutively, as was normally the case. However, 
since this was clearly not a normal situation, it is also possible that the different dies 
were being used concurrently. Striking coins is not a particularly skilled or compli¬ 
cated physical process if the emphasis is on quantity rather than quality of striking, and 
the named moneyers need not have struck all the coins personally. Indeed, some of the 
Wilton coins appear not to have been very clearly struck, implying that the failure of 
quality control extended beyond the mere use of unofficial dies. 12 Striking coins from 
several dies concurrently would also massively speed up the process, and it is easier to 
imagine that so many unofficial dies were required for use in a relatively short space of 
time than that Wilton maintained its unusual status over a prolonged period (see further 
below). In that case the individual dies need not have been used to exhaustion, though 
this remains a possibility. A full die-study of the Wilton coins might help to elucidate 
this point, but has not yet been undertaken. 

Based on Pagan’s total of twenty-one reverse dies, the figure of 25,000 coins per die 
gives an upper limit of 525,000 pennies, or £2,187.10s. in total, falling to 210,000 pennies 
(£875) using the lower estimate of 10,000 coins per reverse die. However, a normal 
ratio of obverse and reverse dies (the reverse die, as the upper, wearing out more quickly 
as a natural result of the striking process) in this period is somewhere between 1:1 and 


10 North 1995, 196 

11 Allen 2004, 34-49; Allen 2012, 131-3. 

12 An apparent parallel for lack of quality control at times of mass production can be seen in coins 
of a number of Canterbury moneyers in the Expanding Cross type, represented in the Apple- 
dore hoard. These moneyers issued large numbers of poorly struck coins of variable weight, in 
contrast to much tighter levels of control elsewhere in the same coinage. 
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1:2. 13 The more equal ratio reflects the surviving dies of /Elt'wold. the higher ratio the 
surviving dies of Centwine. If that higher ratio were applied across both moneyers, the 
upper figure would give a total of 34 reverse dies, taking the potential total output up to 
£3,541.13s.4d. Any of these figures would be a comparatively small sum compared with 
the larger gelds paid in the reign of /Ethelred II, but those were exceptional payments, 
and were levied across the whole country. 14 The output at Wilton represents a vast sum 
to be converted into cash in one small town, apparently within a short space of time. 

Practical experimentation suggests that it is normally possible for a coin-striker to 
strike around 2,000 coins in one day. 15 Assuming that the dies were used to exhaustion, 
and that production of coin-blanks was able to keep pace with the rate of striking, the 
upper estimates of the total number of reverse dies and of the output per die would entail 
a total of 100 man-days for Centwine and 220 man-days for /El two Id. Assuming that 
under nonnal circumstances the dies were used consecutively, and that coin-striking did 
not normally take place on a Sunday, this would mean that the coinage was produced 
over a total period of up to thirty-seven weeks, a significant proportion of the reign. By 
contrast, if the dies were used concurrently, and enough manpower was available, the 
entire PAX coinage at Wilton, even at its upper estimate, could have been produced 
within a period of ten days. To my mind, the fact that this anomalous coinage was 
confined to Wilton, despite the proximity of other mints, together with the fact that the 
majority of the dies were not obtained from the usual official source, points to the latter 
model of large-scale short-lived emergency production rather than an unusually large 
output at a normally minor mint over a significant proportion of Harold’s reign. 

All of this raises a number of questions: Why did this high level of minting take 
place? When did it take place? Why at Wilton? Answers to any of these must nec¬ 
essarily be conjectural. There is no other surviving historical evidence which touches 
on this directly, and the numismatic evidence does not permit a definitive interpreta¬ 
tion. Nevertheless, it is possible to suggest a hypothesis based on the evidence of the 
coins themselves, against the background of the historical information available. As 


13 Allen 2012, 130. 

14 The sum is also comparatively small compared with the 60,000 pounds of silver said to be in 
the treasury of William I on his death in 1087 (HA 406-7; Allen, forthcoming), but this was 
the wealth of a royal treasury, accumulated over years, and did not necessarily all take the fomi 
of minted coin. In tenns of ready coin, the estimated output of the emergency coinage from 
Wilton dwarfs even the largest hoard of the Anglo-Saxon and Nonnan periods. Interestingly, 
the only hoard from the medieval period of comparable size, is the Tutbury hoard, deposited 
in 1322, and known to have contained c. £1,500 at the point at which it went missing. This 
was the portable wealth of Thomas of Lancaster, the king’s cousin and the wealthiest man in 
England after the king, at a point when he was maintaining an army in the field against the king 
(Kelleher & Williams 2011). 

15 I am grateful to David Greenhalgh for useful discussion on this point. 
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discussed above, the coins were produced by established moneyers, and although their 
style does not quite match the style of coins struck from regular dies, some effort seems 
to have been made to conform to the appearance and standards of the official coinage. 
This suggests that the minting was semi-official, although without access to the normal 
infrastructure, which involved the supply of dies from London. 

Since there is no reason to suggest a sudden commercial demand for a vastly 
increased coin supply in Wilton, it seems likely that the purpose of the minting was 
a response to the conflict of 1066, whether to pay troops or to purchase supplies. 
Although the late Anglo-Saxon state had a system (or systems) for levying men, ships 
and supplies, military obligations were probably time-limited, and if the king wished 
to maintain an army or fleet once the supplies that they had brought with them had run 
out, he had to find additional supplies from somewhere, while the men required to be 
paid while on service. For example, it is recorded that Harold was forced to disband the 
fleet stationed at the Isle of Wight and the land forces stationed along the coast because 
the men could not be paid, having been maintained on active service for an unspecified 
amount of time over the summer in anticipation of William’s invasion. 16 

This is not to suggest that the minting at Wilton was intended directly for the fleet 
or army. Even if there was a store of silver at Wilton, a point to which I shall return, it 
would have been just as straightforward to transfer the un-minted silver to the south-east 
and mint it there, as there was a concentration of minor mints along the coast of Kent 
and Sussex, and there was also access to the much larger mint structures of Canterbury, 
Winchester and London, where the same volume of coinage could probably have been 
produced without the need for unofficial dies. Similarly, Wilton is too remote from the 
action (in contrast to major mints such as London and York) to be plausibly linked 
directly with the campaigns leading to Fulford, Stamford Bridge or Hastings. Neverthe¬ 
less, it is unlikely that the intention was to spend the money solely in the Wilton area, 
and indeed no examples of the irregular coins have been recorded from the immediate 
area. 

This brings us to the question of why the coinage was minted at Wilton. Pagan in his 
discussion of the Wilton anomaly noted that Wilton itself was a royal estate, and also 
that there was a nunnery ‘patronised by the ladies of the royal house’. 17 However, while 
long-term royal patronage is certainly relevant to the accumulation of significant wealth, 
it is also important in the context of 1066 to note that that the nunnery was specifically 
under the patronage of Edith, sister of Harold II, and widow of Edward the Confessor, 
who is known to have spent time intermittently at Wilton after Edward’s death. Edith 
had been responsible for the rebuilding of the church at Wilton in stone in 1064-5. It 
was consecrated on October 3 rd , 1065, with great ceremony. This conspicuous spending 

16 ASC (C), sub 1066. 

17 Pagan 1990, 187. 
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on Wilton must be seen alongside her husband’s patronage of Westminster. In the words 
of Pauline Stafford, ‘Wilton was an act of religious patronage but also a political one, 
and, as perhaps was always intended, the endowment of a dowager retreat.’ 18 

A wealthy nunnery might be expected to have silver, both in the form of stockpiled 
coin, but also silver plate, candlesticks, etc., although we cannot assume that this was 
necessarily at Edith’s disposal. However, as a former queen, Edith might be expected 
to have a significant treasure of her own. Edith was well documented as an acquirer 
as well as a donor of ecclesiastical treasures, and almost certainly profited from her 
patronage in Church appointments in the latter part of Edward’s reign. 19 Even more 
significant was Edith’s landed wealth. According to Domesday Book, Edith was the 
fourth wealthiest landholder in the kingdom at the beginning of 1066, after the king, 
Harold, and Archbishop Stigand, with an estimated annual income of between £1,573 
12s lid and c.£2,000. 20 The massive scale of the irregular minting has already been 
noted, but even at the upper estimates of the scale of production, the Wilton coinage 
amounts to less than two years’ worth of accumulated income, ignoring whatever trea¬ 
sures she may have had to hand. The scale of the Wilton coinage thus looks within 
the bounds of what Edith could plausibly afford, but she was one of only a handful of 
people who could, especially in the aftermath of the autumn battles. Although Edith’s 
whereabouts in the autumn of 1066 are not recorded in detail prior to her involvement in 
the submission of Winchester (probably some time in November), it would be straining 
coincidence a little far, given Edith’s known association with Wilton both before and 
after, not to associate the irregular minting there in some way with Edith’s wealth. 

If some link with Edith is accepted, it is worth considering her position in 1066 
following Edward’s death at the beginning of the year. She was the sister both of 
Harold II and his brother Tostig, who invaded the north of England together with Harald 
Hard-ruler of Norway in pursuit of his own claim. At the same time, for those such as 
William of Normandy who disputed Harold’s claim to the throne, she was the widow 
of the last legitimate king, and her support could thus be instrumental in legitimising any 
rival claims. Furthermore, as Edward’s wife she had also had a hand in the upbringing 
of Edward’s nephew, Edgar the /Etheling, who had the best claim to the throne 
by descent, although he was effectively side-lined by the older and more experienced 


18 Stafford 1997, 145, 269-70. 

19 Stafford 1997, 145-7, 267-8. 

20 Stafford 1997, 123-7, 280-81. The discrepancy between the upper and lower estimates 
depends on whether lands attributed to an individual named Edith, but otherwise not identified 
in detail are included, and on whether Edith had the disposal of the income from lands held 
from her, and indeed including lands held by Wilton. 
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claimants. 21 She also held the wardship of Harold, son of Edward’s nephew, Ralph 
of Mantes. 22 There is no convincing evidence to suggest that at the time of Harold 
II’s succession Edith seriously considered any alternative to his claim to the throne, 
whether through genuine support for her brother or because his control at that point 
was so complete that she recognised that no rival claimant had any realistic chance of 
gaining sufficient support to gain the throne. William of Poitiers suggests that she 
supported Tostig rather than Harold, 23 but this is not supported by any other account, and 
William was writing after the Conquest, with a clear bias against Harold. 

However, the situation in the aftermath of Hastings and Stamford Bridge was very 
different. Harold was dead, as was his brother and rival Tostig, but so too were their 
younger brothers Leofwine and Gyrth, leaving Edith as the only surviving adult of the 
formerly powerful house of Godwine, with the exception of a younger brother Wulf- 
noth who had been a hostage at William’s court possibly as far back as 1051, and who 
remained in custody until his death, long after the Conquest. 24 Harald of Norway was 
dead, and with him his somewhat tenuous claim to the English throne through a series 
of reciprocal agreements between Harthacnut and Magnus of Norway, and then between 
Magnus and Harald. William had won the battle at Hastings but did not immediately gain 
the acceptance of the Witan and the surviving English nobility or the English Church, 
and his claim (other than by conquest) was still not strong. Edgar remained the stron¬ 
gest claimant by blood, and gained the recognition of the Witan. However, he lacked a 
significant powerbase of his own, and proved unable to command real support from 
those who, like Edwine and Morcar, perhaps still commanded the resources to mount 
a meaningful opposition to William, although both their military capacity and their 
reputations must have been significantly weakened after their defeat at Fulford. 

Harold’s sons also now had a claim based on heredity, but they were too young to have 
been granted the titles and estates which might have provided a ready resource for pro¬ 
moting their own claims, nor do they seem to have been given the political prominence 
during Harold’s reign that would have enabled them to muster support in the name of 


21 Edgar’s youth is often seen as a major factor in his lack of success, but its significance may be 
exaggerated by the knowledge with hindsight that he failed to gather the necessary support to 
make a realistic claim either on Edward’s death or following Harold’s death at Hastings. His 
namesake, Edgar the Peaceable, was perceived as one of the most successful Anglo-Saxon 
kings despite his youthful succession, and youth does not seem to have been a barrier for either 
Edmund Ironside or Cnut, both of whom were stronger kings than Edward the Confessor, who 
was already middle-aged when he became king in 1042. More pertinent perhaps are his appar¬ 
ent lack of military experience, and the fact that he had no significant power-base of his own 
from which to draw support, unlike other claimants. 

22 Barlow 2002, 60. 

23 GG, ii, 8 (pp. 114-5); Barlow 2002,115. 

24 Barlow 2002, 117-8; Mason 2004, 192—4. 
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the Godwine family without a more prominent supporter. The claim through Harthacnut 
had passed to Svein Estrithsson of Denmark, who also had ties through marriage to the 
Godwines, while the death of Harald of Norway had removed a major threat to Svein 
in Denmark, and the successive battles at Fulford, Stamford Bridge and Hastings had 
severely weakened both the English and the Normans. In the event, Svein was to make 
repeated plays for the English throne in 1069-72, but both the claim and arguably the 
opportunity were already there in late 1066. Finally there was an opportunity for the 
few surviving senior members of the English nobility, notably the houses of Leofric and 
Siward, to push their own claims. 

For any of these potential claimants, as the widow of Edward and the sister of Harold, 
Edith offered the opportunity of legitimacy. As a former queen and relative (whether by 
blood or marriage) her support was crucial in any government which might be proposed 
in the name either of Edgar or of Harold’s sons. As a former queen and current widow, 
she also offered the opportunity of legitimacy through marriage to all of the potential 
claimants, with the exception of her nephews. It is important to note here the precedents 
set by the marriage in 1016 of Cnut to Emma, widow of TEthelraed II. For William, a 
foreign king whose right to the throne came primarily through conquest had strength¬ 
ened his position through marriage to an established queen. For Edgar, an established 
queen had married a much younger claimant and had thereby strengthened his claim. 
William was of course married already, but it is hard to believe that, if he and Edith had 
both felt that the way forward was a diplomatic marriage, his existing marriage would 
have stood in the way. 

In the event, a mutually beneficial accommodation was reached without the need 
for marriage, and Edith submitted to William’s rule, while her personal wealth was left 
untouched. Given his position as Edward’s supposed legitimate heir, William could hard¬ 
ly be seen to be attacking the rights of Edward’s widow, while the support of Edward’s 
widow (despite the fate of the widow’s usurping brother) helped strengthen William’s 
claim to legitimacy. Furthermore, Edith lacked one important attraction of Emma’s posi¬ 
tion in 1016, in that she was childless. While the story of Edward’s chastity promoted in 
the Vita Edwardi provided an explanation for this situation which reflected no discredit 
on either Edward or Edith, there is no guarantee that the story is true. Edward’s rupture 
with the Godwine family in 1051 involved the temporary repudiation of Edith and her 
exile to Wherwell and Wilton, as well as the exile of her father and brothers abroad. 25 
Edith may simply have been a casualty of the growing tension between Edward and 
Godwine, but it is equally possible that her continued childlessness after several years 
of marriage was the cause rather than the result of tension between Edward’s need for 
an heir and Godwine’s own dynastic ambitions. 


25 Stafford 1997, 264; Barlow 2002, 39-40; Mason 2004, 66-7. 
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Whatever the background to Edith’s childlessness, it must have been a factor in 1066, 
especially in view of the fact that William’s wife Matilda had already borne him chil¬ 
dren. As it was, her support for William as Edward’s widow was enough to strengthen 
his claim and earn protection for her property without the need for marriage. However, 
the fact that she eventually reached this accommodation with William does not mean 
that this was her only option. The exact date at which she submitted to William is un¬ 
certain, and we only know that she submitted at Winchester (which she held in dower, 
but which also housed the royal treasury), along with the elders of the city, and that this 
seems to have taken place at some point between the submission of Canterbury at the 
end of October, and William’s advance on London at the end of November. 26 As dis¬ 
cussed above, even on the maximum interpretation of the scale of the Wilton coinage, 
the entire coinage could have been struck in as little as ten days, and would therefore 
comfortably fit into the time available. 

This interpretation is admittedly highly conjectural and based on circumstantial 
evidence. Both the scale of the Wilton coinage and the use of the irregular dies would 
require explanation had such irregularities occurred at any mint, and the choice of Wil¬ 
ton also requires explanation. On the basis of the surviving evidence, Edith seems to be 
the only plausible candidate, combining as she did a high level of personal wealth, an 
association with Wilton, and sufficient political significance to have a use for what on 
the most modest estimate must have been a considerable sum in minted coin. None of 
this, however, constitutes proof of the interpretation advanced above. 

However, there is one important piece of evidence, although again circumstantial, 
which supports the view that the anomalous coinage of Wilton in the name of Harold 
was issued posthumously. As discussed in more detail by both Pagan and Metcalf, the 
PAX coinage of Harold was in many respects a normal coinage. Minting was distrib¬ 
uted nationally and, with the exception of Wilton, reflects the normal ranking of the 
mints. Furthermore, both hoards and single finds suggest a normal pattern of distribu¬ 
tion within Harold’s reign, with a degree of local bias, and bias also towards the major 
mints, but seen within an overall trend towards national circulation. The evidence for 
this is indeed particularly good, because the political uncertainties of 1066 resulted in an 
unusual concentration of hoards, including Chancton Farm, Ashdown Forest, Offham, 


26 Carmen, 36-9; Barlow 2002, 114-5. Mason 2004, 184-6. While one might argue, given Edith’s 
involvement in both towns, that the royal treasury could have supplied the silver necessary for 
the Wilton PAX coinage, this begs the question of why any coinage based on silver supplies 
in Winchester should have been minted in Wilton, given Winchester’s more substantial mint 
structure. This may indicate that Edith had moved from Wilton to Winchester, perhaps with the 
intention of securing the treasury, and perhaps even with a force paid for with the Wilton coins. 
However, this can only be speculation. 
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Arundel Castle, Oving, Castor, and London (Walbrook). 27 Some of these, as discoveries 
of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, cannot be reconstructed in detail, but others, 
such as Chancton and Castor, are better recorded. 

In this context, it is remarkable that not a single example of the anomalous Wilton 
coins can be traced back to any of the hoards terminating in the PAX type, and none 
are known as single finds. Instead, all of the examples with recorded provenances come 
from the Soberton hoard, a multi-type hoard apparently dominated by the PAX type, 
but ending weakly in the Profile type of William I, indicating that it must have been 
deposited after the Profile type had begun to circulate, but before it had begun to domi¬ 
nate. The evidence for circulation of the Wilton PAX coins is thus entirely posthumous. 
Although a significant number of the anomalous coins are unprovenanced, and could 
therefore have come from the poorly recorded hoards of 1066 or be unrecorded single 
finds, it is known that only a representative sample from Soberton was recorded and 
acquired, and the remainder disposed of, 28 so a Soberton provenance for the remaining 
unprovenanced coins is at least as plausible as any other suggested provenance. 

The hoard was discovered between Wickham and Soberton, in the Meon valley to 
the south-east of Winchester in Hampshire. Wilton was therefore by no means the lo¬ 
cal mint, and it is clear from the surviving record that, as might be expected, the major 
mint of Winchester was also well-represented in the hoard, together with a random as¬ 
sortment of other mints, as one would expect from the national distribution of the coin¬ 
age. This suggests that the hoard was drawn from coins circulating in that area, rather 
than a hoard accumulated in or around Wilton but deposited elsewhere. 29 It is also 
notable that although Soberton was a multi-type hoard, Wilton only appears to have 
been represented in the PAX type. 

The absence of any evidence for the circulation of the anomalous Wilton coins prior 
to Hastings combined with such a major presence in a hoard from early in William’s 
reign seems to point very strongly to a posthumous coinage. Unfortunately, no other 
major hoard is yet known from so early in William’s reign, against which the evidence 
of the Soberton hoard can be tested. Nevertheless, the fact that the only evidence for this 
anomalous coinage currently dates from William’s reign rather than Harold’s, combined 


27 Metcalf 1998,174. 

28 Hawkins 1852; Pagan 1990, 188. 

29 Examples of hoards compiled in one area but deposited in another around this period 
include Harewood, Yorks (c. 1065) and Castor, Northants (1066) (Metcalf 1998, 172, 
175). One may note that the high representation of both Wilton and Winchester in 
the Soberton hoard could indicate a high volume of Wilton coins in the Winchester area spe¬ 
cifically rather than nationally, which is consistent with Edith’s postulated movement from 
Wilton to Winchester before her submission to William (see n.27 above). However, this does 
not affect the more important point here about the dating of the coinage. 
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with the irregular dies, the unusual volume of the coinage, Edith’s wealth, her potential 
importance as a power-broker in the political uncertainty after Hastings, and the known 
connection between Edith and Wilton all point in the same direction. The bulk of the 
coinage issued in the name of Harold II at Wilton was almost certainly posthumous, 
making it the last Anglo-Saxon coinage, even beyond the rest of Harold’s coinage. Fur¬ 
thermore, although the exact circumstances of the minting remain a mystery, and the 
coins still invoked the name of Harold, so often cited (with justification) as the last 
Anglo-Saxon king, it seems likely that the coins were issued not on Harold’s authority, 
but that of his sister. Queen Edith. 
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In this artic le 1 hope to shed some light on the often confusing world of medieval weights 
and measures in order to reveal more about the value of salt in the late eleventh century. 
I have chosen salt as it appears in several different measurements in Domesday Book 
and because it was as vital a foodstuff in the middle ages as it is today. But firstly, why 
have I decided to discuss this in particular? I am currently worldng on a PhD entitled 
‘The Nature and Limits of the Money Economy in Late Anglo-Saxon and Early Nor¬ 
man England’. The only coin in circulation in this period was the silver penny and its 
subdivisions of the halfpenny and the farthing. Thus, one of the key facets of this re¬ 
search has been to assess how much a penny could buy. In the records of the period one 
finds relatively sparse price information, though it does relate to a variety of different 
commodities, such as sheep, pigs and oxen, alongside some higher valued items such as 
hawks. These are fairly straightforward to tabulate, compare and draw conclusions from 
in terms of value but what are more difficult are items such as honey and salt which are 
measured in arcane units such as the amber, the mitt a, the sester and the summa. I shall 
therefore examine further evidence which discusses these units in order to establish 
their capacities. I will then be in a position to put a quantity on how much a penny could 
buy. Finally, I shall relate this to further evidence regarding salt such as its toll values, 
associated fines for overloading carts and some thoughts and evidence about its use in 
general. 

Salt is essential to human nutrition. The body uses it for maintaining the fluid in our 
blood cells and also in the uptake of certain nutrients from our intestines. One can con¬ 
fidently assume that humans have also always liked the taste of salt, and even in Anglo- 
Saxon times it must have been one of the foodstuffs that everybody had to have access 
to, even the poor. 1 TElfric’s Colloquy, written in the early eleventh century, has a section 
on the salter, who asks, ‘Which people enjoy sweet foods without the flavour of salt? 
Who fills his cellar or store-room without my craft? Look, all your butter and cheese 
would be lost if I wasn’t here to take care of it, you don’t even use your vegetables 
without me.’ 2 Salt also appears in the medical texts of the period, thus drawing further 
attention to its widespread use throughout society. 

Domesday Book shows us that from north Devon, round the south and east coasts of 
England to Lincolnshire there were many salt pans in the counties which had coastlines, 
which must have been where much of the country obtained its salt. However, there were 

1 Banham 2004, 39-41. 

2 ALlfric’s Colloquy, ed. G. Garmonsway,1991, 35-6. 
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also two large inland salt-producing areas in England, one at Droitwich in Worcester¬ 
shire and the other at Nantwich in Cheshire. 3 Sea-salt was coarser and cheaper than its 
inland counterpart and was apparently put to best use for the purposes of meat preser¬ 
vation. 4 Finer, whiter salt was produced at the inland sites and Domesday Book shows 
us that Droitwich salt was in demand from wealthy landholders. For example, King 
Edward the Confessor had ninety-seven salt pans from ten brine pits for a farm of £52 
whilst earl Edwin of Mercia had 5114 salt pans which rendered £24. Other institutions, 
post-Conquest, such as the churches of Worcester, Coventry and Gloucester and indi¬ 
viduals such as earl Roger of Shrewsbury, Ralph de Tosny and William fitzAnsculf also 
held land or salt pans there. 5 Inland salt pans could, therefore, become valuable assets 
and even by the early eleventh century some ecclesiastical establishments were renting 
out their salt pans as they had more than provided for their own salt needs. 6 But what of 
the price of salt and the amount that one could buy for money? 

The first capacity I shall discuss is the summa. Evidence from Domesday Book 
regarding the summa of salt comes from Marden in Herefordshire where its salt pans 
at Droitwich were to render nine summae of salt or 9 pence (d). 7 Summa is a Lati¬ 
nised version of the Greek word sagma, meaning pack-saddle, and it was the amount a 
packhorse could carry on its back. 8 

Looking for evidence of the capacity of the summa from the medieval period, the 
closest chronologically to Domesday Book which sheds light on the matter is Richard 
I’s Assize of Measures of 1196, which states ‘let it be established that all measures over 
the whole of England are of the same quantity, such as grain and beans and all similar 
things, namely, a good horse-load’. 9 This begs the question, how much was a horse-load 
or how much a packhorse could feasibly carry. Estimates have been made towards this 
end. Seebohm used Harrison’s 1575 Description of England in Shakespeare’s Youth (ed. 
Furnivall 1877) Youth to state that a packhorse could carry 4 hundredweight (cwt), which 
is approximately 203 kilograms (kg). However, it was in the sixteenth century that some 
of the great warhorses began to be used on the farm and this may have had an impact 


3 Hagen 2006, 282. 

4 ibid. 277; Birrell 2006, 181-2. 

5 Whitelock 1952,115-6; Great Domesday Book(GDB) 172b (Worcestershire 1:3a), GDB 172b 
(Worcestershire 1:3b), GDB 172d (Worcestershire 2:50), GDB 174b (Worcestershire 5:1), 
GDB 174b (Worcestershire 7:1), GDB 176a (Worcestershire 14:1-2), GDB 176b (Worcester¬ 
shire 15:16), GDB 177b (Worcestershire 23:8). 

6 Hagen 2006, 284. 

7 GDB 179c (Herefordshire 1:4). 

8 O’Connor 1987, 149; Zupko 1985, 369. 

9 Chronica Magistri Rogeri de Houedene, ed. Stubbs 1871, iv, 33-4: (Constitutem est quod 
omnes mensurae totius Anglie sint eiusdem quantitatis, tam de bladis, quam de leguminibus, 
et de rebus consimilibus, scilicet, una bona summa equi). 
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on the amount that a so-called ‘packhorse’ could carry. 10 Others have opted for a lower 
figure. Also related to the sixteenth century, Thomas Willan has suggested that a pack-load 
normally weighed about 2 cwt (102 kg). Any more than this, he claims, may have been too 
burdensome. 11 David Hey has used evidence from a House of Commons committee 
meeting of 1758 which cites a Yorkshire based manufacturer telling the committee that 
240 pounds (lb) was the weight of a normal horse-load (109 kg). 12 Albert Leighton, in 
his Transport and Communication in Early Medieval Europe AD 500-1100, follows 
Clive Day’s unreferenced assertion that a packhorse could carry between 220 and 330 lbs 
on its back (100-150 kg). 13 

Philip Grierson has also discussed the Domesday summa. He too identified it as a 
horse-load and ventured a tentative estimate of how much it might have been. Using a 
passage from the Cheshire Domesday regarding the salt-producing area of Nantwich, 
which states that fifteen boilings of salt make a summa, 14 Grierson then asserted that 
one boiling weighed around 16 lbs, though he provided no reference for this. 15 If we do 
follow this line, however, then the summa would have weighed a metric conversion of 
approximately 109 kg. Grierson provided a further, later example of a summa, namely 
that from fourteenth-century Devon. Here he stated that it weighed 2 cwt., or 224 lbs 
(102 kgs). 

There are other issues besides the amount that a packhorse could notionally carry 
which affect this figure. One such issue was toll. Domesday Book tells us that a 2 shil¬ 
ling (s) fine had to be paid for overloading a horse until its back broke, if it happened 
within a league of Nantwich or Northwich and if the king or earl’s officer could overtake 
the offender. There was a similar 2s fine if one overloaded one’s cart with salt until the 
axle broke. 16 All of this suggests that horses could indeed carry a large amount and that 
buyers were willing to test this fact literally until breaking point in order to purchase 
as much salt for the toll as possible. Toll was, in some instances, as much as the price 
of the salt itself, 17 so it is understandable that buyers would have wanted to maximise 
their loads. The fact that the fine was payable within a league of either wich hints at dis¬ 
tance as another variable in assessing the size of a horse load. A horse could obviously 
travel further with a lighter load on its back. Further, a law code of Athelstan some one 


10 Seebohm 1952, 206-7; Harrison 1877-81, i, 83. 

11 Willan 1976, 11-12. 

12 Hey 2001, 67. 

13 Langdon 1986, 116n; Leighton 1972, 104. 

14 GDB 268b (Cheshire Sl:4): (...bulliones de quibus xv faciebant unam summam salis). 

15 Grierson 1987, 83. 

16 GDB 268b (Cheshire S2:2). 

17 GDB 268a (Cheshire S3:3). The toll for a horse-load of salt for a man from another shire was 
Id. 
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hundred and fifty years before Domesday states that a horse should be worth half a 
pound ‘if it is worth so much, and if it is inferior it is to be paid for according to its value, 
judging by its appearance, and to the value the owner sets on it’. 18 All of this contrib¬ 
utes further dimensions to the variability of weights and measures in this period which 
makes assessing the horse load all the more problematic. 19 

All in all, the discussion so far has served to remind us that medieval weights and 
measures were not always an exact science, but an estimate of a summa starting at 100 
kg rising to somewhere in the region of 150 kg does not seem unduly optimistic. 

Moving onto the mitta of salt, Domesday provides us with two pieces of evidence. 
Firstly, at Droitwich, Hugh L’Asne had seventeen mittas of salt for 30d, making the 
value of this mitta just over one and three-quarter pence. Secondly, at Much Marcle in 
Herefordshire, the woodland rendered 5s, which were given to Droitwich for sixty mit¬ 
tas of salt. This yields a mitta at Id exactly. 20 

Evidence shedding light on the capacity of a mitta is as similarly light as for the 
summa. However, from the Worcester Priory register in the thirteenth century we have 
direct evidence of the mitta as a horse load. Horses were summoned to carry salt from 
Droitwich to Worcester and the Register states: ‘every horse will carry a mitta’. 2 ' A 
further passage from the thirteenth century comes from Ramsey Abbey c.1200. After a 
brief description on how to measure a mitta of grout, which was coarse grain for brew¬ 
ing, it gives a stated capacity: ‘...a mitta of grout contains four commune rings, or two 
bushels’. 22 The rings appear to be a measurement peculiar to Ramsay Abbey and Elton 
Manor in Cambridgeshire, but we are left in no doubt that the mitta for grout here is the 
equivalent of two bushels, or just over seventy litres. 23 However, a mitta of grout c.1200 
at a particular Abbey may not have had any bearing on the mitta of salt in 1086, espe¬ 
cially as the Old English word for mitta was gemel which merely means ‘a measure’. 24 

Hopkinson, who performed a thousand-year study of the salt industry at Droitwich, 
argues that the mitta was a horse-load equal to 4 bushels or 224 lbs (102 kg), and this 
line has been more recently followed by Maddicott. 25 Furthermore, Grierson states that 

18 ‘The Ordinance of the Bishops and Reeves of the London District (VI Athelstan)’, in White- 
lock 1979,424. 

19 Gareth Williams has expressed some scepticism at the lower limit of how much a packhorse 
could carry. He once took part in Viking re-enactment activities at a conference and after don¬ 
ning the required amour and then sitting on a small horse he probably weighed more than 102 
or 109 kg. 

20 GDB 187b (Herefordshire 29:11); GDB 179d (Herefordshire 1:7). 

21 Registrum sive Liber Irrotularius et Consuetudinarius Prioratus Beatae Mariae Wigorniensis, 
ed. Hale 1865, 34a: (Quilibet equus portabit unam mittam). 

22 Cartularium Monasterii de Rameseia, eds. Hart and Lyons 1893, iii, 159: (continet mitta gruti 
quatuor communes ringas, duos bussellos). 

23 Zupko 1985, 349. 

24 ibid., 246. 

25 Hopkinson 1996 10-11, 26; Maddicott 2005, 34. 
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in Domesday Book the mitta (along with the mensura) was identical to the summa and 
was ‘a measure widely used throughout Western Europe in the Middle Ages and early 
modern times,’ and that both should be considered as horse-loads. 26 He goes on to say 
that the term mitta was used ‘indifferently’, in some cases mitta and in others mensura. 
if we follow his assertion that the mitta was synonymous with the summa , he shows fur¬ 
ther evidence of this apparent indifference in terminology from two Domesday entries 
for Hollowcombe in Devon. In Exeter Domesday, the manor renders ‘2 saginas of salt’, 
but in Great Domesday this changes to ‘2 summae of salt’. 27 

Zupko, in his global view of weights and measures from the middle ages to the 
twentieth century, states that the mitta was ‘a measurement capacity for grain and other 
dry products generally containing two bushels, but variations from Vi bushel, approxi¬ 
mately 18 litres (!) to one seam, approximately 291 /, were not uncommon’. 28 Given the 
approximate nature of the horse-load, these wide parameters seem sensible. However, 
despite the paucity of the evidence the rough estimate of the horse-load seems to be the 
most likely capacity for the mitta in 1086. The fact that the mitta of salt cost the same 
amount as the summa of salt, both Id, could be further evidence towards this end. 

There is just one mention of the amber in Domesday Book. At Washington in Sussex, 
five salt-pans rendered one hundred and ten ambers of salt or 9s 2d, yielding an amber of 
Id. 29 The only written evidence regarding a measurement of the amber in the medieval 
period comes from 1280. According to the Register of Richmond, an amber of salt by 
the London measure contained half a quarter or four bushels, which is approximately 
145 litres. 30 Here, of course, we have a measurement by volume rather than weight, 
which further muddies the water, but a crude comparison to make would be that a litre 
is almost approximate to a kilogram. 31 

In the nineteenth century, Robertson used this figure to look at an earlier citation of 
the amber of ale, which comes from a land grant from ealdorman Oswulf to Canterbury 
Cathedral in the early ninth century. On the anniversary of Oswulf’s death, religious of¬ 
fices, alms and a banquet were to be held, and amongst the provisions to the monks for 
this occasion the grant states that ‘thirty ambers of good Welsh ale’ were to be given. 32 
Robertson stated that these thirty ambers would contain six hundred imperial gallons, 
which would generate one amber of twenty gallons, or roughly 89 litres. However, 
he was somewhat dubious that the amber could have contained this much in the ninth 

26 Grierson 1987, 83. 

27 ibid.; Domesday Book, seu Libri Censualis, ed. H. Ellis 1816, 218; GDB 105c (Devon 
15:66). 

28 Zupko 1985, 246. 

29 GDB 28a (Sussex 13:9). 

30 Liebermann 1903-16, ii, 383. 

31 The density of seawater varies from 1020 to 1029 kg/cubic metre; 1 litre of seawater weighs 
1.020-1.029 kg. 

32 Harmer 1914, 2: (XXX ombra godes uuelesces alod). 
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century, because he states that the rents and donations to ecclesiastical institutions, as 
described in similar contemporary documents, would have been huge. 33 

Florence Harmer agreed with this, and to bolster her concerns she cited an example 
from 1 Athelstan which states that the monthly allowance given to each eann Englis- 
cmon (poor Englishman) which the king maintained consisted of an amber of meal, a 
shank of bacon and a lamb worth four pence. 34 That a person should be given forty- 
eight bushels, or 1746 litres of meal every year she found ‘quite incredible’. 35 Daily this 
would produce 4.78 litres of meal, which does seem to be a very large amount. 

Harmer then suggests that the amber probably originated from the Roman amphora, 
and that the amphora contained about six gallons, or approximately 27 litres. 36 It is pos¬ 
sible that the amber had a lower capacity than four bushels in the Anglo-Saxon period, 
and perhaps six gallons was closer to the true capacity of the amber at this time. Because 
the Domesday amber of salt was the same value as the summa and the mitta, all one 
penny, then it might be possible that they were all of similar capacities, namely a horse 
load. However, as Harmer herself asserts, ‘the capacity of the amber ... is altogether 
unknown’. 37 Further, the amber is the only measurement from Domesday of salt from 
the sea, and, as this was supposed to be cheaper, coarser salt than that from Droitwich 
and Nantwich, this may also have affected the relationship between price and quantity. 

Finally, the sester of salt appears in Thornbury, Gloucestershire, where Droitwich 
owed either forty sesters of salt or 20d, giving a sester of 'Ad. 38 The sester of salt, as a 
dry measure, was far greater than its liquid measure counterpart. For example, an earlier 
Anglo-Saxon Leechbook states that a sester of honey should measure two pounds of 
silver weight and a mid-eleventh-century render of rent states that the sester of honey 
should weigh thirty-two ounces. 39 The only description of a dry measure for a sester 
before the late thirteenth century comes from Henry of Huntingdon in his Historia 
Anglorum. Writing in the mid-twelfth century about the mid-eleventh, he describes ‘a 
sester of grain, which is a horse’s normal load’. 40 If the sester of salt in 1086 was 'Ad, 
then this raises questions when compared to the other horse load capacities of the mitta 
and the summa whose values were a penny or more. It prompts us to think again that 
measures seem to have been very approximate in this period and also that there was 
regional variation between weights and capacities of the same name. 


33 Robertson 1872, 68n. 

34 Liebermann 1903-16, i, 148. 

35 Harmer 1914,74n. 

36 ibid., 74. 

37 ibid., 73. 

38 GDB 163d (Gloucestershire 1:47). 

39 Cockayne 1866, iii 92-3; Harmer 1914, 79. It is unclear whether the pounds referred to here 
are Roman, Troy or Tower pounds. 

40 Henry of Huntingdon, Historia Anglorum, ed. D. Greenway 1996, 374-5: (sextarius frumenti 
equo uni solet esse honeri). 
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So, where does this leave us in terms of assessing what a penny could buy? With the 
possible exception of the amber, salt probably cost somewhere in the region of 100-150 
kg per penny. This appears to be a substantial amount for such a nominally small price, 
but this was an age where large quantities of food such as fish and meat had to be pre¬ 
served, especially throughout the winter, so access to large quantities of salt may have 
been required. Further, Domesday Book describes salt sellers who travelled around the 
county (of Chester) selling salt, so perhaps smaller divisions of salt were sold in this 
way. 41 However, I shall introduce some further figures in order to make some useful 
comparisons. The pack horse that we have been so concerned with was worth 240d, or 
£1, which perhaps hints at their high value and utility to whoever owned them, though 
why anyone should test this to breaking point is a moot point. More interesting are the 
lower valued items with which the salt can be more easily compared. There is one refer¬ 
ence in Domesday Book, from Gloucestershire but actually referring to Wales, regard¬ 
ing pigs. There, 66 pigs were assessed at 44s rendering a pig at 8d. 42 Further down the 
scale we have evidence of the price of sheep in Exeter Domesday. At Bossington and 
Allerford in Somerset, 24 sheep or 5 shillings were to be rendered to the king’s manor at 
Carhampton, which yields one sheep at 2Vkl. 43 There are further references to honey and 
cheese in Domesday Book, and by my calculations, a penny could also buy between one 
and three kilograms of cheese or between two and four ounces of honey. 

These prices here, together with those for salt, begin to hint to us at how far coin 
may have penetrated the economy. One clearly cannot yet envisage a loaf of bread, 
for example, being bought with a penny, or even a farthing; in 1086 as the value of the 
penny was too high for this. But does this mean that we should discount the notion of a 
money economy on this basis? It does, of course, depend on how one defines a money 
economy. Jim Bolton has recently stated that a money economy can only be spoken of 
from the second half of the thirteenth century onwards as ‘before then there was simply 
not enough coin in circulation to make the regular, day-to-day use of coin possible, and 
it is when the use of coin becomes the norm and not the exception that we have the 
beginnings of a money economy’. 44 One can debate what ‘norm’ and ‘exception’ mean 
and to whom, but the values of the objects that Domesday Book has illuminated show 
that even by the late eleventh century some day-to-day objects may have been within the 
reach of those that needed to buy them. 
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In the debates on the economic effects of the Black Death and the causes of recession 
in mid-fifteenth century England some historians have argued that money supply was a 
major causal factor. 1 It has also been proposed that England’s supply of silver currency 
fell sharply in the late fourteenth century, as part of a European bullion famine, and that 
there was a more general shortage of coinage during a second bullion famine in the mid¬ 
fifteenth century. 2 Estimates of the size of the English currency in 1351, 1377, 1422 and 
1470 provide evidence to test these assumptions, but an additional factor that needs to 
be taken into account is the hoarding of large quantities of coinage, taking it out of active 
use in the English economy. 

Economic effects of fluctuations in money supply after the Black Death 

The summary of the estimates of the English currency in Table 1 shows a sharp increase 
in the English gold coinage between 1351 and 1377 to over £1.0 million, accompanied 
by the effective elimination of foreign gold coins, which is followed by a decline to no 
more than £0.5 million in 1470. In contrast, the estimates for the silver currency fall 
between 1351 and 1422, and then recover slightly by 1470. 

Table 1. Estimates of the English currency, 1351-1470 (£ million). 


Date 

Gold 

Silver 

Total 

1351 

c.0.10-0.15 

c.0.50-0.80 

c.0.60-0.95 


+ foreign gold 


+ foreign gold 

1377 

c.1.20-1.65 

c.0.22-0.74 

c. 1.42-2.39 

1422 

c. 1.12-1.20 

c.0.10-0.15 

c.1.22-1.35 

1470 

c.0.40-0.50 

c.0.35-0.45 

c.0.75-0.95 


Source'. Allen 2012, Chapter 10. 

The estimates of the currency provide the means to estimate per capita supply of 
coinage. 3 The figures in Table 2 have been calculated on the basis of an estimated popu- 

1 Mate 1978, 128-41; Munro 2003; Munro 2004; Nightingale 2004, 59-62; Nightingale 1997; 
Nightingale 2010. 

2 Day 1978, 16-18, 43-4; Day 1981; Spufford 1988, 339-62. 

3 Allen 2001, 606-7, estimates a per capita money supply of about 5s. -9s. in 1351, with figures 
for silver only of about 5s.-7s. in 1351, Is.-2s. in 1422, and 3s.-5s. in 1470. 
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lation of 2.25 to 3.0 million. 4 The English population may have been substantially re¬ 
duced between 1351 and 1377 by the majorplague epidemics of 1361-2, 1369 and 1375, 
and this would have tended to counteract the effects of the apparent decline in the supply 
of silver currency. The overall level of the estimates of per capita holdings of silver cur¬ 
rency falls between 1351 and 1377, but the limits of the estimates allow the possibility 
of relative stability or even an increase in per capita supply of silver. There is much less 
doubt about the trend in the silver estimates after 1377, which show a sharp decline to 
1422 and then a partial recovery. Per capita holdings of gold probably increased sub¬ 
stantially between 1351 and 1377, although the absence of an estimate for the total value 
of foreign gold in 1351 introduces an element of uncertainty, and the per capita figures 
then decline to a low point in 1470. The figures also suggest a substantial fall in per 
capita money supply between 1377 and 1470, largely caused by the decline in gold. 


Table 2. Estimates of per capita money supply, 1351-1470. 


Date 

Gold 

Silver 

Total 

1351 

8(7.-Is. Ad. 

3.s\ 2d.-Is. 5 d. 

3.s\ 10(7.-85. 9(7. 


+ foreign gold 


+ foreign gold 

1377 

8s. 0 d.-\As. 8 d. 

Is. 6d.-6s. Id. 

95. 6d.-£l I 5 . 3(7. 

1422 

Is. 6(7.-105. 8 d. 

8r/.-Is. Ad. 

85 . 2(7.-125. 0(7. 

1470 

2s. 8(7.- 45 . 5 d. 

2s. Ad.-As. 0 d. 

5s. 0(7.- 85 . 5(7. 


A major limitation of these per capita estimates is that they are averages, which can¬ 
not address the considerable variations in wealth in late medieval English society. Many 
of the wealthier members of society would have had substantial reserves of cash, far 
exceeding any possible per capita estimate. Richard Fitzalan, earl of Arundel, was in 
possession of £60,240 at his death in 1376, which is equivalent to about 2.5-4.2 per cent 
of the total estimated value of the English currency in 1377 (c.£1.42-2.39 million). 5 
This is an extreme example, but coin hoards provide clear physical evidence of the ac¬ 
cumulation of large reserves of cash after 1351, particularly in gold. Table 3, which is 
based upon a survey of English hoards deposited between 1279 and 1544, shows a large 
rise in median value, by a factor of about seven, between 1279-1351 and 1351-1412. 6 


4 Russell 1948, 143-6, calculates a population of 2,232,373 from the poll tax returns of 1377. 
Cornwall 1970, 40-1, 43-4, suggests estimates of 2.2 million in 1377, 2.1 million in 1430, 
and 2.3 million in 1522-5. Hatcher 1977, 13-20, 68-9, proposes estimates of 2.5-3.0 million 
or 2.75-3.0 million in 1377 and 2.25-2.75 million in 1522-5. Bailey 1996 and Hinde 2003, 
38-64, survey research on the historical demography of medieval England after the Black 
Death. 

5 Given-Wilson 1991, 1, 8 , 23-5. 

6 Allen 2002, 35-6. 
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This increase, representing a substantial growth in the value of accumulations of cash 
buried or lost and not recovered by their owners, is clearly connected with the increas¬ 
ing availability of gold after 1351. The median value of gold hoards in the table is more 
than £10 in 1351-1412, and it rises to as much as £20 in 1412-64. The sharp fall in the 
median value of gold hoards in 1464-1544 is consistent with the decline in the estimated 
value of the gold currency between 1422 and 1470, to less than half of its former size. 
In contrast to the figures for gold, the median value of silver hoards falls by about half 
between 1351-1412 and 1412-64, and it stays at about the same level in 1464-1544. 7 
This is consistent with the decline in the estimated value of the silver currency after 
1351, providing evidence of a shortage of silver coinage in fifteenth century England. 
The percentage of the hoards that consist entirely of silver increases slightly, from 54 per 
cent in 1351-1412 to 56 per cent in 1412-64 and 62 per cent in 1464-1544, but it may 
have become more difficult to assemble large reserves of silver. 


Table 3. Median values of English coin hoards, 1279-1544. 


Period 

Gold only 

Gold and silver 

Silver only 

All hoards 

1279-1351 

12s. Od. 

- 

c.6s. TAd 

c. Is. 3 3 Ad. 


(1 hoard) 


(53 hoards) 

(54 hoards) 

1351-1412 

£10 13s. 4 d. 

£3 15s. 10 d. 

10s. Ad. 

£2 9s. 3'Ad. 


(11 hoards) 

(5 hoards) 

(19 hoards) 

(35 hoards) 

1412-64 

£20 0s. Od. 

£16 5s. 5 d. 

4s. 8 d. 

£1 13s. Ad 


(9 hoards) 

(3 hoards) 

(15 hoards) 

(27 hoards) 

1464-1544 

£2 6s. 0 'Ad. 

c.£3 16s. 0 'Ad. 

5s. Ad. 

£1 Is. 3d. 


(10 hoards) 

(4 hoards) 

(23 hoards) 

(37 hoards) 


Source : Allen 2002, 36, Table 12 

Hoards provide evidence of the use of gold in large stores of cash, but single finds 
seem to indicate that the currency in everyday use was predominantly silver. Single 
finds of coins issued between 1351 and 1544 recorded at the Ashmolean Museum in 
1992-2000 consisted of 150 silver coins and only seven gold, and an aggregate of finds 
from excavations of rural settlement sites compiled by Dyer included just one gold 
coin (a quarter noble) amongst eighty-eight coins of 1351-1544. 8 Gold coins might 
be under-represented in these statistics, because their high value probably ensured that 
they would tend to be assiduously looked for when lost, but the dominance of silver is 


7 Nightingale 2010, 1090-1, 1096, discusses these hoard statistics. 

8 Mayhew 2002, 18-21; Dyer 1997, 36-8; information from Prof. Christopher Dyer and Prof. 
Nicholas Mayhew. 
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undeniable. Braudel and Spooner argued that silver was a more inflationary metal than 
gold, because the lower values of silver coins made them more suitable for widespread 
commercial use than gold, which tied up large units of spending power in one coin. 9 
Miskimin went further, suggesting that gold coinage probably had no effect on grain 
prices, because it was concentrated in the hands of the aristocracy and mercantile elite. 10 
The hoarding of gold might, however, release supplies of silver coins from reserves of 
cash, as Lloyd has observed. 11 This may have counteracted the effects of the appar¬ 
ent fall in the size of the silver currency indicated by the estimates of 1351 and 1377. 
if there was a real fall of the amount of silver in active circulation between 1351 and 
1377, any deflationary effect this may have had might have been outweighed by a fall 
in population and the possible growth of the gold coinage and the total value of the cur¬ 
rency. There are so many uncertain factors that it would be difficult to establish a clear 
causal link between the size of the currency and inflation in 1351-77, although Mate and 
Munro have argued that fluctuations in money supply were one of the causes of inflation 
between the 1340s and the 1370s, and of the subsequent period of deflation lasting into 
the fifteenth century. 12 

The estimates clearly indicate a decline in the silver currency between 1377 and 
1422, and there is good reason to believe that this particularly affected the availability 
of small change needed in commerce. The Parliament Rolls contain many common 
petitions referring to the need for the smaller denominations of the coinage, and to a 
persistent shortage of small change. 13 In 1363 a petition asked that half nobles, halfpen¬ 
nies and farthings should be made, for the purchase of food and other commodities. 14 
From 1355 to 1445 royal mint indentures usually specified the proportions of the bul¬ 
lion purchased to be allocated to each denomination, but these specifications were not 
always observed, presumably because the masters of the mints were not compensated 
for the extra cost of making the smaller denominations. 15 A petition of 1379 included a 
complaint about a shortage of halfpennies and farthings needed for purchases of small 
quantities of merchandise, religious payments and charity. 16 Five goldsmiths and mer¬ 
chants of London appeared in parliament to report their answers to seven articles of 
enquiry concerning the coinage, the third of which asked what should be done to rem¬ 
edy the lack of halfpennies and farthings. 17 In 1380 a new petition about the shortage of 

9 Braudel and Spooner 1967, 391. 

10 Miskimin 1963, 98. 

11 Lloyd 1977, 113. 

12 Mate 1978, 128-41; Munro 2003; Munro 2004. 

13 Kent 2005, 30-1, 33; Allen 2007, 192-4. 

14 Strachey etal. 1767-77, II, 276; Ruding 1840,1, 231. 

15 Allen 2007, 190-2,207-8. 

16 Strachey et al. 1767-77, III, 64-5; Ruding 1840,1, 237. 

17 Strachey et al. 1767-77, III, 126; Ruding 1840,1, 239^42; Feaveryear 1963, 33-5; Mayhew 
1992, 170-1. 
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halfpennies and farthings referred to the need for coins to make small purchases of bread 
and beer. 18 The mayor of London tried to address the problem in 1382 by obtaining £80 
in farthings from the London mint to distribute to bakers, brewers, hostellers and huck¬ 
sters at the Guildhall. He issued a proclamation that bakers were to make farthing loaves 
and brewers were to sell by farthing measures, and priests of London churches were 
forbidden to require more than a farthing for a mass. 19 A new parliamentary petition in 
1394 again complained about the shortage of halfpennies and farthings, arguing that 
the poor lost money when they paid a penny for a halfpenny purchase and could not be 
given change, and that the lack of halfpennies and farthings prevented the giving of alms 
to mendicant friars. 20 A petition in 1402 complaining that no halfpennies and farthings 
were being made, and that people were having to resort to the use of foreign coins or 
lead tokens, resulted in a statute allocating one third of the mint’s silver to halfpennies 
and farthings. 21 Hoard evidence does suggest that there was a sustained attempt to pro¬ 
duce substantial quantities of halfpennies between 1377 and 1412, but a petition in the 
parliament of 1423^1 complained that few or no coins smaller than the gold noble (6s. 
8 d.) or silver groat (4 d.) were being struck, contrary to the terms of the mint master’s 
contract. 22 Finally, a petition in the 1445-6 parliament about the shortage of halfpen¬ 
nies and farthings claimed that travellers were being obliged to break pennies in two to 
pay for a halfpenny purchase, and that the shortage of small change was affecting the 
trade of retailers. The government responded with an exceptional issue of light-weight 
halfpennies. 23 It is clear that there was a great demand for small change and a persistent 
shortage of it, in spite of sporadic official efforts to address the problem. 

The shortage of small change seems to have caused difficulties for retail trade until 
at least the 1440s, and it is also possible that the general shortage of silver had a reces¬ 
sionary effect. Nightingale has argued that commerce and the availability of credit could 
be adversely affected by merchants’ awareness of a shortage of silver in retail trade and 
by a knowledge of falling mint activity, citing as an example a recession in London 
trade in 1394-5 illustrated by the account book of Gilbert Maghfeld. 24 Nightingale has 
also proposed that a shortage of silver coinage, manifested in low mint outputs, was the 
principal cause of depressed prices and rents from the 1440s to the 1460s, and a decline 
in commercial credit. 25 There is some force in her argument that London merchants’ 
advocacy of bullionist legislation shows their awareness of shortages of coinage, and 

18 Strachey el al. 1767-77, III, 94; Ruding 1840,1, 238. 

19 Sharpe 1907, 183-4; Kent 1987; Kent 2005, 30-1. 

20 Strachey et al. 1767-77, III, 319-20; Ruding 1840,1, 245. 

21 Strachey et al. 1767-77, III, 498; Ruding 1840,1, 250-1. 

22 Strachey et al. 1767-77, IV, 258; Ruding 1840, I, 272; Allen 1995, 124; Allen 2007, 193, 
205. 

23 Strachey et al. 1767-77, V, 108-9; Ruding 1840,1, 275-6; Mayhew 1992, 176. 

24 Nightingale 2004, 59-62. 

25 Nightingale 1997. 
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that a perception of a shortage as well as its reality could affect commercial confidence. 26 
London merchants were often involved in the administration of the London mint or be¬ 
came customers of its exchange, and five of their number had been invited to conduct 
the enquiry into the affairs of the mint in 1379. 27 The possibility of a causal link between 
mint output or the supply of silver coinage and the mid-fifteenth century recession must, 
however, remain highly conjectural. Hatcher and Bailey have objected that money sup¬ 
ply was just one element in a combination of factors which caused the recession in trade 
and agriculture in the mid-fifteenth century, and that we do not have any reliable statis¬ 
tics for the size of England’s money supply in this period. 28 

Conclusions 

Estimates of the English currency are consistent with the view that there was a decline 
in the size of the silver currency in the second half of the fourteenth century and early 
fifteenth century, during a period of silver bullion famine, and a partial recovery by 1470 
sustained by relatively buoyant mint outputs in silver. 29 Single finds of coins and official 
documents provide support for the assumption that silver was the principal medium of 
domestic commerce. Gold coinage supplied most of the total value of the currency by 
1377, but much of it may have been immobilised in hoards, and the estimates show a 
substantial decline in the gold currency during the fifteenth century. 

The possible differences in function between the gold and silver coinages inhibit 
any attempt to demonstrate a direct causal relationship between the total size of the late 
medieval English currency and inflation or recession. A further barrier to the analysis of 
the role of money supply in economic change is that the estimates of the currency are 
at relatively long intervals, with none in the crucial period between 1422 and 1470. In 
principle, it would be much better to have a continuous series of estimates, based upon a 
complete record of mint output. In practice, we are dependent upon incomplete records 
of mint output and a few estimates of the currency at dates dictated by the available evi¬ 
dence. The recorded outputs of the English mints must continue to have some usefulness 
as indicators of changes in the supply of new coinage, but they do not include the eccle¬ 
siastical mints, which were major providers of small change, and they are only part of 
the evidence needed to estimate the currency. 30 In spite of all of the difficulties, there is 
sufficient evidence to suggest that fluctuations in the sizes of England’s gold and silver 
currencies were a significant cause of economic change after the Black Death. 

26 Nightingale 1997, 638. 

27 Reddaway 1967; Mayhew 1992, 167-78 passim ; Challis 1992 179-89 passim ; Feaveryear 
1963,33-5. 

28 Hatcher 1977, 53-4; Hatcher and Bailey 2001, 190-1. 

29 Allen 2012, Appendix C, provides a summary of the recorded outputs of the English mints 
between 1220 and 1544, extending and correcting previous published summaries. 

30 Allen 2000, 258-9, discusses the contribution of the ecclesiastical mints of Canterbury, Dur¬ 
ham and York to England’s money supply in the fifteenth century. 
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THE RE-USE OF COINS IN MEDIEVAL ENGLAND 

AND WALES 

c.1050-1550: AN INTRODUCTORY SURVEY 

Richard Kelleher 


Introduction 

In medieval Britain coins found use beyond the monetary exchange purpose for which 
they were originally produced. Through the study of surviving coin finds and supporting 
documentary and archaeological evidence, this paper introduces the principal non-cur¬ 
rency methods to which coins were put and explores a number of questions: why were 
coins used as the adaptive medium and for what purpose? What can we deduce from the 
type, denomination and condition of the adapted coins? What do the various practices 
outlined below tell us about the relationships between people and money, display and 
piety, and religion and ritual? 

The material evidence 

The overwhelming majority of coins studied in the production of this paper result from 
metal-detecting and are recorded on the PAS and EMC databases or published through 
the Treasure Act. 1 For all periods this material, made available online, is beginning to 
have a serious impact on our understanding of how people in the past used and viewed 
material culture and, in particular, on cumulative studies of single coin finds. 2 The 


Acknowlegements. My research into coin jewellery would not have been possible without the 
generosity of Marion Archibald who made available her extensive archive of box files on the 
subject and for which I am especially grateful. David Harpin and Philip Memick have kindly 
provided images and information on a number of converted coins and jettons in their own 
collections and elsewhere. Barrie Cook and Gareth Williams have provided information and 
discussion about particular pieces. Thanks are due to Tony Abramson for inviting me to speak 
and without whom a very welcome session at the IMC would not have taken place. 

1 Two hundred and fifty of the finds come from the Portable Antiquities Scheme (www.finds. 
org.uk), ten from the Early Medieval Corpus (www.fitzmuseum.cam.ac.uk/dept/coins/emc/), 
twenty-four come from the Treasure Annual Report (TAR) and Portable Antiquities and Trea¬ 
sure Annual Report (PATAR) series, while the remaining thirty-two come from excavation 
reports and other published single finds. 

2 Recent research projects exploring aspects of coin finds using the PAS database include PhD 
projects looking at Coinage in Roman Britain (Philippa Walton, UCL), Iron Age coinage in 
Britain (Ian Leins, Newcastle) and my own thesis on Medieval coins 1066-1544 (Kelleher, 
Durham). Other published papers using newly recorded material include work on Byzantine 
coins, see Moorhead 2009. 
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database from which the material in this paper derives consists of almost 18,000 coins 
dating from 1066 to 1545 and forms the basis of the author’s current PhD research 
on monetisation and coin use in medieval England and Wales. A part of that research 
considers the re-use of coins and it is that aspect of medieval recycling to which this 
paper will now turn. The re-use of coins is an area of research which has yet to be fully 
developed for the later medieval period and has so far only considered coin-jewellery. 3 
I define re-use here in two ways: the first is the purposeful alteration of a coin either by 
embellishment or by defacement or mutilation, carried out with a specific purpose in 
mind (i.e. excluding coins damaged accidentally or by ploughing etc.); the second is the 
placing of a coin in a specific context, usually to remain in such a context in perpetuity. 
The evidence for re-use in the past is visible in two ways. The first relies on the coin evi¬ 
dence itself, where some physical trait indicates to us that a coin was altered to function 
beyond currency: this is most commonly indicated through traces of mounting, gilding, 
piercing, bending/folding or fragmenting. The second source of evidence is implied by 
either archaeological context or surviving medieval accounts indicating ways in which 
coins were adapted. The material can be grouped into three categories (which are not 
always mutually exclusive): 

1. Jewellery: Coins incorporated into larger objects for some sort of display or pro¬ 
phylactic purpose, usually obvious by embellishment or addition. 

2. Mutilation: This category includes coins which have been bent, pierced or cut and 
rendered unfit for use as money in the traditional sense, instead marking them out 
as having acquired a new identity and purpose, obvious by removal or subtrac¬ 
tion. 

3. Special placement: In this category are coins excavated in association with par¬ 
ticular focal places, be it a structure, a feature or part of an ancient landscape. 
It is the ‘where’ which marks these objects as special and can include coins not 
otherwise showing evidence of having been re-used. 

The nature of, and patterns within, each group will be introduced and supported by a 
case study focusing on a particular facet of re-use. 

1. Coin jewellery 

The term coin ‘jewellery’ is used here in the modern sense to describe objects worn for 
personal adornment, either on the body (often in contact with the skin) or used to fas¬ 
ten clothing. Coin jewellery is present in periods preceding the medieval, for example 


3 Short articles, usually published in response to small groups of recent material coming through 
the Treasure Act, have appeared sporadically: Robinson 1990; Williams 2001; Williams 2006: 
Cook 2008. 
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Roman coins are known mounted as rings or pendants. In the early Anglo-Saxon period 
Roman coins (which must have been discovered as stray finds on old Roman settlements 
or as hoards) were reused in several ways and are occasionally found in cemeteries. 
Base metal coins were often pierced and worn as amulets or used as weights, while pre¬ 
cious metal coins are sometimes found incorporated into elaborate pendant necklaces, 
such as the rich finds from Sarre in Kent. Fig. 1 plots all jewellery types by the reign of 
the coin on which the jewellery is modelled and reveals clusters of activity. 4 


Coin jewellery 



Fig. 1. Coin jewellery by reign (1016-1547) 

Two main types of conversion are present. The first comes from coins of the rulers either 
side of the Norman Conquest and are defined here as coin badges, 5 while the second 
concentrates on the reign of Edward I and tends to a form I define as ‘dress hook’. These 
two peaks in activity suggest that coins were converted largely within the issue date of 
the coin. Flowever, a number of other transformations are also visible throughout the 
period with which this paper is concerned and are summarised in Table 1. 


4 Items of jewellery based on non-English coins are collected under the contemporary English 
king. 

5 Following the attribution put forward by Williams 2001. 
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Table 1. Types and quantities of coin jewellery identified in the corpus (1016-1547). 


Type 


Date range 
of coins 

Source of coins 

Denominations 

Known 

examples 

A 

Coin badge 

1016-1158 

England 

penny 

30 

B 

Pendant 

1028-1470 

England, Denmark, 
Byzantium 

penny, miliaresion, 
ryal 

6 

C 

Annular 

brooch 1 

1217-1434 

England, Bergamo 

penny, grosso, 
groat 

4 

D 

Dress hook 

1266-1317 

England, France, Low 
Countries 

penny, groat, gros, 
demi-gros 

36 

E 

Ring 

c. 1115-(?) 14 th 
century 

England, uncertain 

penny, uncertain 

2 


It was not just the badge and dress hook types which used coins as their basis; the range 
of known jewellery conversions is outlined below. 



Fig. 2. A Henry I BMC 5 coin badge from an unknown findspot (disposition unknown). 7 

A. With thirty recorded examples the coin badges are the second most prolific type and 
in terms of publication are the best served form of coin jewellery. 7 8 They are known us¬ 
ing coins from either side of the Norman Conquest and most commonly use Edward the 
Confessor’s Expanding Cross and Pointed Helmet types. Some earlier coins of Cnut and 
Harthacnut have been turned into similar style badges but it is uncertain as to whether 
these coins were older coins converted in the 1050s. Older coins are known in hoards 
of the Confessor; for example the Milton Street, Sussex hoard contained coins of Cnut. 9 

7 This coin was listed on an auction website as found before the 1996 revision of the Treasure Act 
and on the continent. No continental coin badges are known to the present writer, and in any 
case Henry I coins are also particularly scarce as continental finds. It is a rarity in many ways. 

8 Robinson 1990; Metcalf 1998; Williams 2001; Williams 2006. 

9 Thompson 1956, 103. 
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That coin badges are known from either side of the Conquest reveals a degree of conti¬ 
nuity of fashion through this turbulent period, petering out by the twelfth century (see 
Fig. 2). This group consists of silver pennies, usually gilded on the reverse side to dis¬ 
play the cross. A pin and catchplate is either riveted or soldered onto the obverse of the 
coin to create the means of fixing. Late eleventh century jewellery is generally very 
rare, 10 so it is difficult to make any broad assumptions about from where the coin badges 
drew inspiration, or if they were an innovation influenced by other forms of visual art, 
domestic or foreign. 




Fig. 3. Sven Estrithson coin pendant from Mildenhall, Suffolk (Image © British Museum). 

B. Pendants with loops attached rather than simply pierced coins, which are discussed 
later, appear intermittently over the period of study, two come from the eleventh century, 
three from the thirteenth and one from the fifteenth, and these use Byzantine, Dan¬ 
ish (Fig. 3) and English coins (see case study below). The surviving examples are an 
eclectic mix stylistically and chronologically, but share common elements. In all cases a 
suspension loop has been added, either by soldering or riveting, to allow the pendant to 
be suspended via a cord and these share some affinities with the technology employed 
on early Anglo-Saxon coin jewellery. The examples cited here are all gilded, either on 
one or both sides, or, as in the case of the ryal pendant in the British Museum, use a gold 
coin. The pendants also share in common a sense of Christian identity through empha¬ 
sising of the iconography present on the coins. The Byzantine miliaresion from ‘Ware 
area’, Hertfordshire uses the figures of the Virgin and Child, while on examples from 
Mildenhall (Fig. 3), New Romney (see below) and Ditchling the fittings are aligned to 
the cross. On the gold ryal it may have been the protective meanings conferred by the 
inscription from the Gospel of Luke which was important. Ihc aVT TRanSIenS PeR 
meDIVm ILLORV’ IBaT (But Jesus, passing through the midst of them, went His way: 
Luke iv. 30). This passage was used as a charm against the dangers of travel, particu¬ 
larly from robbery. 11 Whether this was the motivation for the selection of this particular 
coin is unknown, as other features such as imagery of the ship or king carry with them 
powerful symbolic messages. Case study 1 will further expand upon the features of a 
specific coin pendant. 

10 Hinton 2005, 166. 

11 Tait 1986, 213; Hinton 2005, 247-8. 
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Fig. 4. Short Cross penny annular brooch from Covenham, Lines, and inscribed 
annular brooch found at Old Kirk Field area, Flartlepool. 12 


C. The annular-style coin brooches are a small group and in general consist of a coin 
with the central roundel removed and an additional hole bored to allow a pin to be at¬ 
tached. They imitate contemporary annular brooches which seem to have been popular 
in different forms throughout the middle ages but particularly from the twelfth to four¬ 
teenth centuries (Fig. 4). Contemporary statuary provides context for the widespread use 
of annular brooches, usually for fastening clothing at the neck. The range of materials 
in which they were made (from gold down to bronze) speaks of a type of jewellery that 
was used across a range of social classes. In design and decoration they also embodied 
many characteristics and could be used to convey art and beauty, courtly love and de¬ 
votion, wealth and status, concerns over chastity, religious belief and also the basis for 
written charms. 13 While annular brooches are found with some regularity, types based 
on coins are less common. Four are known, three from the thirteenth century and one 
from the fifteenth using English and Italian coins. 14 Many annular brooches carried a 
votive inscription and often call upon Jesus, the Virgin or the Magi to provide some 
form of protection. In a society where literacy was not common the similarities of coin 
inscriptions to fully literate annular brooch invocations (as in Fig. 5) could provide the 
reason for their use. 

D. In the late thirteenth and early fourteenth centuries a trend for coins fashioned into 
dress hooks became popular (Fig. 5). I use the tenn dress hook rather than brooch, as the 
attachments soldered onto surviving examples consist of a loop and hook. The loop is 
clearly intended to be sewn onto a garment with the hook used to secure part of an item 


12 PA TAR 2007, 131 (no. 276). 

13 Deevy 1997, 73; Hinton 2005, 190-1. 

14 Since the compilation of the coin-jewellery corpus five further finds have come to my atten¬ 
tion. These generally fit into the chronological range of the four coins present here with one 
type based on a petit denier pushing the range into the twelfth century. These finds will all be 
synthesised in a large-scale study in Kelleher forthcoming. 
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of clothing to another. The choice of coins used show a marked preference for larger 
module pieces; initially these were Edward I’s groats but as the denomination was with¬ 
drawn from the English currency similar size gros from the continent were substituted 
and used instead. In a handful of cases pennies have been used. The method of conver¬ 
sion sees the cross side gilded (obverse on English coins, reverse on French coins) and 
the soldering of either a single or double piece loop and hook to the opposing face. 




Fig. 5. Converted gros auportail of Gui IV (Count of Saint-Pol, 1292-1317), from 
Pauli, East Riding of Yorkshire (© PAS: YORYM-60FCA5). 

E. Rings form a small group with just two possible examples known. Medieval rings 
came in a range of sizes, designs and materials and spanned the entire period discussed 
here and, like the annular brooches, a range of social classes. Our two potential candi¬ 
dates are a Henry I double inscription penny from the early twelfth century found in 
Peterborough and a continental coin, folded into a triangular bezel and showing the im¬ 
age of the Virgin and Child. In neither case does the ring survive. These examples await 
further research. 15 

Distribution 

In some ways the main areas of distribution mirror those areas most heavily searched 
with metal detectors and where relationships between detectorists and museums are 
most developed (Fig. 6). But upon closer examination trends are visible. There is a 
palpable lack of finds from central England in a wide band running from Oxfordshire 
through the central and west Midlands. West of the Hampshire/Wiltshire cluster there 
are no finds, which is also the case in central and north Wales. 


ls The Henry I example was discovered in ballast from Peterborough. The ring has since been 
lost, Mack 1973, plate LII, no. 1533. The triangular bezel is an unpublished find recorded by 
Marion Archibald, to whom I am grateful for showing it to me. These finds are discussed in 
Kelleher, forthcoming. 
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Fig. 6. Distribution of coin jewellery types in England and Wales. 

Concentrations of finds are in two main areas: in Norfolk and in a zone in Hampshire 
and Wiltshire. The finds from Norfolk and Suffolk are dominated by the dress hooks 
(type D), although there are finds of this type found elsewhere in London, Kent, Hamp¬ 
shire, Wiltshire, Humberside and Wales. Staying in East Anglia we see representatives 
of the other coin jewellery types present, with a pendant, an annular brooch and both 
possible rings, in, or close to, the region. The other key grouping is in Hampshire and 
Wiltshire and is dominated by the coin badges (type B), although three dress hook types 
are also present. Winchester seems to be a central place with an arc of finds emerging to 
the north-west as well as others dotted along the Hampshire and Sussex coast and into 
Kent. Two further, more isolated examples are from Nonbury, Worcestershire and Hose, 
Leicestershire. The small number of annular brooches comes from Lincolnshire and 
East Anglia, with the single later (fifteenth century) example from south Wales. 
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Case Study 1. Edward I gilt pendant 



Fig. 7. Gilt coin pendant found at New Romney, Kent (© British Museum). 


This coin pendant was found by a metal-detectorist in New Romney, Kent in 2000 and 
is now in the British Museum collection. 16 The coin used is a class 4b silver penny of 
Edward 1 minted in Canterbury in 1282-9. The lack of visible wear and absence of any 
circumferential clipping put the likely withdrawal from circulation of this coin within 
five to ten years of minting. Although Edwardian (and contemporary foreign) coins 
were converted into dress hooks this, and a similar, if plainer, find from Sussex, show a 
broader set of uses of coins in jewellery at this time. If we turn to the process of conver¬ 
sion from coin to pendant, three phases are visible: the first saw a silver suspension loop 
soldered at the terminal of the reverse cross; next, both coin and loop were gilded, the 
gilt is visible under the collet scars, but has not been applied to the obverse side of the 
coin, thus indicating which side was meant for display; finally, scarring on the surface 
clearly shows where five shallow collets were soldered, one almost central and one at 
each of the four terminal points of the cross. There is a chance that the central collet may 
have held a larger insert than the terminal ones, as the scar is somewhat bigger than its 
contemporaries. The positioning of the loop and collets makes clear the emphasis on the 
cross. The absence of the collets and their stones leaves one guessing as to what form 
the inserts took, but surviving forms of medieval jewellery (and some rare coin-jewels 
with stones in situ) can aid in reconstructing what the New Romney find might have 
originally looked like, and in answering the question what their true purpose was. Two 
coins set with stones are illustrated below (Fig. 8a and b). 



Fig. 8.a) Flenry III gilt-penny pendant; b) the Lee penny (not to scale). 


16 British Museum, Department of Prehistory and Europe, registration number 2001,1108.1. 
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The first is an unpublished object which 1 found record of in a batch of Export License 
Applications prior to its sale to a collector in Jerusalem from a British dealer. Sadly, 
there was no interest from a British museum in acquiring and so this paper provides 
the first and only evidence of its existence. It has no known find spot and consists of a 
class 5b2 penny of Henry III struck by the moneyer Davi at London, dated to the pe¬ 
riod 1251-72. A suspension loop has been soldered at the terminal of one of the arms 
of the reverse cross and the whole object then gilded. On the reverse three collets have 
been placed, within each of which is a red glass or paste insert, probably in imitation of 
rubies or garnets. The second is a find with a long pedigree, being in the possession of 
the Lockhart family of Lanarkshire since the fourteenth century and known as the Lee 
or Lockerlee penny. 17 The stone, set on a groat of Edward I, is purported to have come 
from southern Spain. Sir Symon Loccard of the Lee was a member of the Douglas ex¬ 
pedition which while en route to the Holy Land participated in a campaign of Alfonso 
of Castile against the Moors. The story goes that the stone was demanded as part of the 
ransom received to free a captured Moorish prince and upon its return to Scotland was 
ascribed with the power to heal man and beast. 18 Both these examples provide us an idea 
of how stones (or less precious substitutes) were incorporated into jewellery items. It 
should also be noted that the use of substitutes for real gems need not imply a lack of 
wealth, as even objects owned by the great medieval monarchs were sometimes set thus; 
Standley reports that found among royal jewels in France and England were coloured 
glass stones set as gems. 19 In medieval Europe precious stones were believed to have 
contained within them inherent beneficial properties which could be absorbed if worn 
close to the body. Medieval lapidaries, such as the famous tome authored by Marbode, 
Archbishop of Rennes, were ‘textbooks’ which recorded the medicinal and prophylactic 
qualities possessed by the various gems. Objects such as these coin pendants set with 
gems are very rare but do convey a sense of the wider concerns of medieval people with 
protecting themselves against a host of dangers in everyday life. It is salient, then, that 
these examples use an everyday object - a coin - as the basis for mounting. The prophy¬ 
lactic qualities of gems combined with the qualities attributed to money is a powerful 
combination and an area for future research. 

This provides an example of one of the jewellery pieces, but what about other forms 
of re-use? Let us now turn to the mutilation category in more detail. 


17 I am grateful to David Harpin for alerting me to the existence of this find, published by Reid 
1922-3. 

18 Reid 1922-3, 112-4. This story is claimed as the inspiration for Sir Walter Scott’s The Talis¬ 
man. 

19 Standley, unpublished PhD thesis. 
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2. Mutilated coins 

The term ‘mutilation’ is used here to encompass a range of physical manipulations on a 
coin, and in contrast to the jewellery objects, which have been added to, the objects in 
this category have had something taken away, be it the ‘wholeness’ of the coin as origi¬ 
nally struck or the integrity of the coin as a functional monetary object. The material 
falls into three broad categories: 

1. Folding. Around 130 of the coins in the database are folded to some degree. This 
phenomenon is outlined in Case Study 2, below. 

2. Pierced coins are probably known best in the literature from their part in touch¬ 
ing for the king’s evil ceremonies, 20 but silver coins pierced with a single hole for 
suspension and wear are common: among the PAS database there are over 100 
examples, these have received little previous attention. There is also a small num¬ 
ber of coins pierced centrally or with multiple holes, suggesting other practices, 
of which no doubt one was to flag the coin up as fraudulent. A further under-re¬ 
searched body of evidence are ancient coins which were found and reused in the 
medieval period. Future work should establish the nature and extent of this. 21 

3. Fragmentation. Medieval coins were officially cut to make fractional denomina¬ 
tions before the minting of round halfpennies and farthings, but a unique recent 
find of a gold fragment suggests an alternative purpose which is yet to be fully 
understood. 22 

Despite evidence in the forms outlined above, it is interesting to note that the ritual mu¬ 
tilation of the king’s image on medieval coins, as one sees in the damnatio practises of 
the Roman period, is so far absent. A category of mutilation which has good historical 
context is bent (or folded) coins, to which the PAS evidence has an interesting contribu¬ 
tion to make. 


20 The exact origin of ‘touching’ ceremonies remains debateable but it was certainly present in 
England and France in the later Middle Ages. From the late 1400s a coin became a part of the 
ritual and it was specified that this be a gold angel. This was touched to the sufferers head and 
then hung on a ribbon around their neck. 

21 Archaeological examples reveal a medieval context for some Roman coins. Pierced base- 
metal coins have been found in a number of burials, usually in association with children, see 
Gilchrist and Sloane 2005, 101. At Shapwick in Somerset Roman coins were found purposely 
redeposited in excavated features, see Gerrard with Aston 2007. 

22 The ‘fragmentation’ concept in archaeology has been applied to numismatic material by Tra- 
vaini 2009. 
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Case study 2: Folded coins 

Metal-detector finds are starting to populate the landscape with material which allows us 
a glimpse of the ways in which medieval people lived their lives, particularly opening a 
window on their fears and superstitions insofar as this is revealed through material cul¬ 
ture. Archaeological material has been scant; so far just a handful of excavations have 
yielded folded coins. Specimens have come from digs at Glastonbury Abbey (Som¬ 
erset), Battle Abbey (East Sussex) and Whithorn Priory (Dumfries). There were two 
folded Short Cross pennies of Richard I (1189-99) found, one at each shoulder, with the 
skeleton of a mature adult male in the cemetery of St James’s priory, Bristol (see Case 
study 3). As we will see below, the religious nature of these sites is a key to understand¬ 
ing what folded coins were meant to represent. Despite these few examples, the weight 
of evidence, in England at least, is heavily reliant on the single finds made by detector- 
ists. Recorded on the PAS database are over 130 coins which show evidence of having 
been deliberately folded in antiquity (Fig. 9). 



Fig. 9. Folded Edwardian penny from Littlebourne, Kent (© PAS: KENT-769AA0). 

The vast majority of these are folded down the middle, sometimes using the reverse 
cross as a guideline, while others have either edges folded over or are not fully flattened; 
whether coins not completely folded in half or those with only a small section folded 
over were created by the same process remains unknown. The distribution of folded 
coins largely follows the overall levels of recorded finds on the PAS. 23 It is not only in¬ 
dividual coins that are subject to folding, as a number of cases of multiple coins folded 
together have been found. In the late 1980s the London Billingsgate spoil produced a 
pair of Flenry I pennies folded together, and at Grendon in Northamptonshire a small 
group of fragments were folded together within a complete penny,while at Llanfaes 


23 The anomaly is Norfolk where PAS records lack images or descriptions which allow us to 
identify whether the coins were folded or not. Given the levels of detecting on Norfolk I imag¬ 
ine the reality is a county with a higher than average total of relevant specimens. 
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two Short Cross halfpennies were folded. 24 Recent finds include two short cross cut 
halfpennies, one folded around another from East Walton, Norfolk, a neatly folded frag¬ 
ment of a gilt-silver forgery of a gold angel of Edward IV from ‘Alby area’, Norfolk, 
and from London a farthing placed inside a folded penny. 25 In order to understand the 
reasons behind this specific type of act we need to consult the miracle records made at 
saints’ shrines during the later middle ages. In these records registrars noted down the 
afflictions of the pilgrims who visited the shrine and how they were cured. Pilgrimage 
was a popular activity for those medieval Christians able to make such a journey, with 
destinations varying from the distant centres of Christendom at Jerusalem, Rome, Co¬ 
logne or Santiago de Compostela, to English shrines, such as Canterbury, Windsor or 
Walsingham. Religious sites all over Europe would encourage pilgrimage through the 
presence of holy relics; not only were these sacred objects a sign of importance for the 
shrine, but the pilgrims who came to visit were themselves a source of wealth for the 
institution. From the twelfth century the foremost pilgrimage site in England was that 
of Thomas Becket’s martyrdom at Canterbury Cathedral and it is likely that for many 
pilgrimage was a last resort to cure a serious illness. 

In 1307 a papal commission into the canonisation of Thomas Cantilupe at Hereford 
called the phenomenon of coin bending ‘the English custom’; 26 whether it was purely 
English is difficult to establish, as single finds from other European countries are not 
so accessible, but I have yet to find widespread comparable evidence of folding on the 
continent. It is recorded many times that coins were bent when someone made a vow to 
a saint to cure some illness or affliction, the idea being that the folded coin was the token 
which the pilgrim would then present at their chosen saint’s shrine, hoping for miracu¬ 
lous relief. Of course the miracle records only indicate those instances which they saw 
as successful miracles; many others would have gone unrecorded. Examples of success¬ 
ful healing come from a number of shrines: there was the father who bent a penny over 
his daughter’s injured foot and vowed to visit Thomas Cantilupe’s shrine at Hereford 
or William Child whose son had ‘died’ but was revived after William bent a penny and 
made a vow to Simon de Montfort. In London in July 1499 the body of a girl drowned 
in the Thames was brought back to life after her father bent a penny over her forehead 
and made a vow to Henry VI; the girl came back to life and a week later the family set 
out for Windsor to give thanks for the miracle. 27 These are just a few surviving examples 
but they bring out something of the medieval attitude towards miracles and coins. It 
was not only the sick who performed such actions; pennies are recorded as being bent 


24 Merrifield 1987, 109; CH 2001, 352-3; Besly 1995, 62-79. 

25 TAR 2005-6, 211; TAR 2005-6, 214; PAS: LON-AC9101; through the generosity of the finder, 
Mr Crookes, this pair of coins was donated to the British Museum collection. 

26 Finucane 1977, 95. 

27 Finucane 1977, 94, 115; Spencer 1978 243. 
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to cure a horse of blindness, for the health of Edward I’s hawks and chargers each year 
and even to stop the spreading of a fire or avoid shipwreck. 28 In most cases it seems that 
silver pennies were the accepted choice for bending, but there are instances where gold 
coins have been found bent in two. Explanation for this comes from a fifteenth century 
record involving a wealthy man who vowed a coin to Henry VI but, unable to find silver 
in his purse, bent a gold one instead. 29 The source does not record how pleased he was 
about this. 

The question remains as to why we find these devotional objects in the plough soil, 
when their purpose was clearly to be deposited at a pilgrim shrine. Coins deposited in 
this way would have made their way into the coffers of the religious institution along 
with the many more offerings of coins that were not bent. We can ascribe a number of 
these as accidental losses, but it is interesting to speculate that some may have been 
purposefully discarded. Perhaps the pilgrim never made it to their destination or did and 
a miraculous recovery was not forthcoming. It must also be considered that some may 
have been intentionally deposited in the fields, since there is some evidence for offerings 
of food and ampullae of holy water being placed to ensure a fruitful harvest. 30 

Another recent PAS find may shed some light on how folded coins operated: a gilded 
silver groat of Henry VII (1485-1509) which had been folded, from Fulford, North 
Yorkshire. Surviving within the fold was a fragment of textile, which might be the rem¬ 
nant of a means of suspending the coin around a person’s neck. 31 We know that gilded 
coins were sometimes presented as offerings and also that folded coins were sometimes 
bound to the injured part of the pilgrim’s body. How this coin ended up in a field may 
never be known but this and other folded coins are an important source of evidence for 
the devotional behaviour of the medieval populations of Britain and should be consid¬ 
ered alongside other pilgrim objects such as badges and ampullae. 

3. Special placement of coins 

The final category is special placement. These are coins deliberately deposited rather 
than accidentally lost or incorporated into general refuse. 

Medieval coins excavated from sealed contexts are most often used as an ideal dating 
tool, but a new research direction is to consider them from a special placement perspec¬ 
tive. 32 For the later medieval period five main context types which have the potential to 
inform ritualised behaviour have been identified. These are intended as a starting point 
for future discussion. 


28 Finucane 1977, 94. 

29 Duffy 1992, 183. 

30 Anderson 2010, 198. 

31 A similar find came from Llanfaes. Besly 1995. 

32 On the problems of coins as dating evidence, see Archibald 1988. Recent advances in the study 
of special placement can be found in Hill 1995 and Hamerow 2006. 
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1) Graves and funerary deposits. One of the most obvious and easily identifiable 
categories, but nevertheless little work has been done in looking at coin finds for 
the medieval period. Case Study 3 explores this theme. 

2) Domestic contexts. Most often from settlement excavations and comprising 
features such as floor surfaces, foundation trenches, post holes, hearths and pits. A 
key issue in this category is identifying those coins which were accidental losses 
and those deliberately deposited. 

3) Devotional offerings. Coins were offered in religious buildings, but there is also 
evidence for placement in tombs. That of Archbishop Scrope in York is a good 
example of this from a British perspective; however, Travaini’s work on Italian 
tombs introduces the full potential of studies of material from such contexts. 33 

4) Water and ships. Coins are often found in association with watery places such as 
rivers, bridges and waterfronts, but coins were also placed in ships during construc¬ 
tion: the Newport ship, for example had a petit blanc placed in a rebate in its keel. 34 

5) Landscape. This is an area for future research which has the potential to utilise 
rurally recovered material like that recorded by the PAS. Anderson has made an 
interesting argument for the deliberate placement of mutilated lead ampullae in 
fields; could some coins be similarly interpreted? 35 

Case study 3: Death and burial 

Some of the earliest graves to include coins come from ancient Greece, and versions of 
such practices persisted throughout much of Europe into the middle ages. In the early 
medieval period they are somewhat more prolific, with pierced Roman (and occasion¬ 
ally Iron Age) coins accompanying many graves, but from burial contexts in later medi¬ 
eval Britain coins are rare finds. Nineteen British examples of coins deliberately placed 
in graves dating from the eleventh to the sixteenth century, either in pairs or singly, 
have been recorded, with most coming from monastic cemeteries. 36 The figures exclude 
purses which were either accidentally buried with bodies or perhaps considered tainted 
by association with unclean cadavers, such as the examples from the Black Death cem¬ 
etery at East Smithfield in London, an execution victim from Stockbridge Down, or the 
Avebury barber-surgeon found under one of the sarsens when it was lifted by Keiller 
in 193 8. 37 A male skeleton excavated at the Benedictine priory of St James in Bristol 
was accompanied by a jet pendant and two Short Cross pennies, identified as being of 
Richard I. 38 The two coins were folded in half and placed at the man’s shoulders during 


33 Church finds are well studied in Scandinavia; for example, see papers in Clarke and Schia, 
1989. For Scrope see Barclay 1993, and Italian finds are discussed in Travaini 2004. 

34 Personal communication from Robert Trett. 

35 See note 25. 

36 Gilchrist and Sloane 2005; Gilchrist 2008. 

37 Grainger et al, 2008; Dolley 1955; Anon 1999. 

38 Gilchrist and Sloane 2005, 100. 
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interment. This example combines two distinctive treatments of coins, those buried with 
the dead, and those intentionally folded in half (as discussed above). Comparative burial 
evidence is scarce: of the other eighteen examples just one, from St Giles Cathedral, 
Edinburgh, included a folded coin. This was recovered from a fifteenth century burial 
of a juvenile, also accompanied by a pendant. The other examples all come singly or in 
pairs (Table 2). 

Table 2. Coins found in graves. 


Century Singles Pairs 

11 th 0 1 

12 th 2 2 

13 th 1 2 

14 th 5 1 

15 th -16 th 3 2 


The pairs of coins tend to be placed at the shoulders of the bodies, and Gilchrist and 
Sloane found comparative evidence for similar behaviour at sites in Normandy. 39 Van 
Gennep expresses the view that the custom of placing coins with the dead was reintro¬ 
duced in the middle ages among some Catholics to pay for their entry into Paradise. 40 
While the pairs of coins are associated with the shoulders, the single coins are generally 
found around the head and are likely to have been placed in the mouth during burial. 
Such practices are known from the ancient Greek past, but these new examples should 
be seen as something specific to the medieval period. The small sample of single coin 
burials come from a range of individuals of varying status, ranging from a humble pa¬ 
rishioner at Hatch in Hampshire to a possible abbot buried at Tavistock Abbey with an 
Edwardian penny in his mouth. 

Concluding remarks 

If we return to the questions posed in the introduction, a number of summary points can 
be made: in jewellery coins were used as the basis for a range of different types of jew¬ 
ellery and show two main periods of activity, for which a particular form of conversion 
was favoured. This was the badge type in the years either side of the Norman Conquest 
and the dress hook in Edward I’s reign. At other times annular brooches, pendants and 
even rings were made using coins, but with the possible exception of the annular types 
(for which more evidence is required), these were scarce and were not part of a broad 
trend. Some were probably influenced by contemporary fashions, but in all cases the 

39 ibid. 101. 

40 Grinsell 1956, 268. 
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idea of the coin seems to have remained central to the overall composition while mak¬ 
ing room for additional embellishment. Later forms of jewellery also responded to the 
availability of larger denomination coins. If we look at metal-detector finds, it is clear 
that the bending of coins in the medieval period was much more widespread than was 
apparent twenty years ago, and 1 have yet to find compelling evidence to suggest that 
the practice was anything other than what papal commissioners investigating the can¬ 
onisation of Thomas Cantilupe referred to as the ‘English custom’. The finds are not 
associated solely with religious and river sites but are scattered across a large portion of 
the country. Future work is required to realise fully the potential of the more typical coin 
finds. So often coins are used to help date archaeological features, but it is becoming ap¬ 
parent that some were intentionally placed in order to fulfil some notional ritual process. 
Initial work on later medieval burials needs to be expanded to explore how and why 
coins were used in other discrete contexts, particularly within and without buildings. 
Full interpretation remains to be done, and many new questions have arisen through 
this line of enquiry. What is clear is that these groups of material provide a new and 
important source for understanding how people thought about and acted upon money in 
the middle ages. 
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Brooches are among the most common of the surviving artefacts of the thirteenth and 
early fourteenth century from the time of King John to Edward III. We need first to ask 
whether their function was purely decorative, or whether they had other significance. 
Coin brooches constitute one specific small group within the category. Do brooches 
which incorporate coins reveal significant differences from other brooches, which might 
suggest that they had an additional purpose? 

The most popular form of brooch in this period was the annular or ring brooch. 
The usual metals from which these were made were copper alloy, silver and gold, with 
decoration and precious stones. Copper alloy and silver brooches were often gilded. 
There is a large size range; diameters from 10mm to 50mm being fairly standard. 
Inscriptions were usually present on brooches in all metals, suggesting their importance 
at every level of society. In this paper I will confine the discussion to brooches with 
inscriptions. 

The annular ring brooch was principally used to hold together two parts of a garment 
at the neck. One method was for the pin of a large brooch to be inserted behind two 
strips of material, one from each of the two sides of the garment to be fastened (Fig. 1 
and Fig. 2). 1 



Fig. 1 Fig. 2 

1 Fig.l. Ivory virgin and child, late thirteenth century. Baltimore, Walters Art gallery. Ref. 
71.285. Image found on the Courtauld Gothic Ivories Project website. 

Fig.2. Carving c. 1280. Southwell Minster, passageway to the Chapter House. 
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Another method was similar but involved a smaller brooch. The pin of the brooch 
was pushed through each side of the split at the neck near the edge, pulling it together. 
(Fig. 3). 2 



Fig. 3 

A typical non-coin brooch is illustrated as fig 4. It is silver and is 21 mm in diameter. 
The inscription is religious. One side reads AVE MARIA GRA, the other IHESU. NA. 
RE. The ring part has been reduced in section at one point, as a pivot, to accommodate a 
solid ring, which is the strong-point of the pin (Fig. 4). 3 A second brooch is gold, 11 mm 
in diameter and reads AMIE AMEIA, which must be an amatory inscription (Fig. 5). 4 


Fig. 4 

A third example is silver-gilt and 27 mm in diameter. The inscription translates (from 
French) as ‘I am a love token do not give me away. I am a flower of true love’. This is 
again amatory, but the maker has let the brooch speak the words, thus giving the brooch 
itself power. It was found at the castle at Newcastle and may well have belonged to 
somebody of, at least, knightly class (Fig. 6). 5 

2 An image from The Holkham Picture Bible, c. 1330. Brown 2007, 131, no. 278 

3 c. 1300-1400. PA&TAR 2007, 131,no.278. 

4 13th. Century. PA&TAR 2006,105, no. 328. 

5 The Great North Museum, Hancock, Newcastle, reg. No. 1815. 




Fig. 5 
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Fig. 6 Fig. 7 Fig. 8 


The first coin brooch to be considered (Fig. 7) is very similar in appearance to these. 
It is the only known ring brooch to have been made by converting a silver long cross 
penny. The centre has been cut out and traces of gilding are evident, it is 18 mm in diam¬ 
eter. One side reads HENRICVS REX III, the other HENRI ON LVNDE. 6 A small hole 
has been made in order to attach the pin. This is a design fault, as will be seen. The first 
point to make is that this coin-brooch seems to be a close copy of the non-coin originals. 
The lettering was already neatly placed between the borders of a well centred coin, and 
this corresponds to the lettering on the non-coin brooches. 

A popular motto on purpose made non-coin brooches was the protective JESUI Cl 
EN LIV DAMI, ‘I am here in place of a friend’. This is a protective motto. The wearer 
is thus not alone. (Fig. 8). 7 Another item with the fuller motto JESU ICI EN LVI DAMI 
looks very like a coin, but is a gilt copper alloy pendant, though it has lost its hanging 
loop (Fig. 9). 8 



Fig. 9 

It is 21 mm in diameter. The eagle is a typical heraldic motif of the late thirteenth 
century. Another motto on a brooch usefully translates as; ‘I am a brooch to guard the 
breast that no rascal may put his hand thereon’. This again can be seen as a protective 
amulet. The motto also confirms that it was used to fasten a garment at the neck. 9 


6 PPC. Found Caistor on the Wolds. First seen by Kevin Leahy in the 1980s. 

7 Journal of the British Archaeological Association, 18, (1862), 226. 

8 PASD. SWYOR-58D4D1. 

9 Cherry 1987, 484, no. 644. 
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There are several extant moulds for making brooches, badges, and mounts from the 
period. Fig. 10 shows how many of the brooches were made. Molten metal was poured 
into a mould which had the required shape and inscription (Fig. 10). 11 Some brooches 
have marks which only imitate true inscriptions. One of these was found in Winchester. 
It is gilt copper alloy and is 23 mm in diameter (not illustrated). 10 It may have belonged 
to a tradesman or a peasant visiting the market there. 

The treatment of different finds in museums and under the Treasure Trove law is 
anomalous. Coin brooches can be found in both or either of the Numismatic or Medi¬ 
eval Antiquities departments in major museums. A find of a single silver coin brooch is 
classed as Treasure; the same coin unaltered is not. 

Three finds have been made of short cross pennies which have been converted to 
ring brooches, again by having the centre of the coin, with the head/cross, cut out. 
Probably all were lost by their owners when the pin became detached. The lettering 
would have appeared to anyone not too close as religious, amatory, or protective. These 
three, and most brooches of this type, are gilded to impress the onlooker and deflect the 
evil eye. A literate owner would know that the inscription had no protective function, 
though perhaps the association with the king was considered beneficial. From the time 
of Edward the Confessor, kings were considered to have mystical, as well as symbolic, 
powers. Flenry III would compete with Louis IX of France, to be the more holy/religious 
King. 118 Presumably, however, a purpose-made silver brooch would have been prefer¬ 
able. It would be a heavier gauge, and would have had a better fitting pin (Fig. 4). One 
may conclude that annular coin brooches were probably worn by people with social 
aspirations. 


10 Biddle 1990, 643, no.203. 

11 Archaeologia xiv (1805) 271. 

lla The Confessor’s grandfather, Edgar, was the first king of all England to be crowned, and con¬ 
secrated with holy oil (as a religious figure). The Confessor was the first king to use his touch 
to cure the King’s Evil. Woolgar (2006,47) implies this was started (or revived) in the reign of 
Henry III in imitation of St Louis. The Confessor had founded Westminster Abbey. The kings 
between the Confessor and Henry III had not seemed so holy. Most had founded abbeys, but 
had employed the church to the advantage of the crown. 
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It has been suggested 1111 that silver pennies should be melted down to create purpose- 
made brooches, to add an extra ‘mystique’, as well as being a ready source of bullion. 
Two pennies would make a brooch of about 25 mm. The same author further suggests 
that if a brooch has the name ‘Jesus Nazarenus’ engraved on it, and is of sufficient size 
it would have more protective power if it was made from five silver pennies; presumably 
to represent the wounds of Christ. 

oo 

lllllllllllilllllllllllllilllllllllillllll 

Fig. 11 Fig. 12 

The pennies from which the brooches illustrated in figs 11-13 were made, were 
minted in the reign of King John between 1205 and 1210, and belong to class 5b. 12 An 
unworked coin of the issue is illustrated as fig 14. It would seem to have been usual to 
convert freshly minted coins into brooches only a short time after they were struck, but 
the coin in Fig. 13 shows circulation wear and may have been made into a brooch at the 
recoinage in the 1240s. This example gives evidence also that the hole for the pin was 
a point of weakness. 




Fig. 13 Fig. 14 Fig. 15 

The lettering and the evidence of the sceptre head, at the start of the obverse legend, 
date this, the only long cross example to between 1250 and 1272, type IV or V. (See 
Fig. 7) The voided cross on long cross pennies breaks the inscription into four parts, 
which spoils its continuity when the coin is made into a brooch. This broken effect is 


llb Egan, G. & Pritchard, F., 255 

12 Fig.11. Mint Rhuddlan, moneyer Simond. Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge. CM.6-1999. In 
1999 this was the only conversion of this type that M. Allen had seen. 

Fig.12. Mint Durham, moneyer Pieres. PASD. NLM-BF3250. 

Fig.13. Mint London, (moneyer unclear). PPC. Found Norfolk. 

Fig. 14. Type 5b complete short cross penny for comparison. 
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seen in a contemporary illumination by Matthew Paris (Fig. 15). 13 The remains of the 
long cross penny in Fig. 7 cannot be classified exactly because there is no portrait to 
examine for differences (a full example of class Vg is illustrated in Fig. 19.) The only 
known cases of English coins of the thirteenth century being converted into ring brooch¬ 
es, are the three short cross coins and one long cross pennies illustrated in this paper. 
However, there will be more out there, if only unrecognised fragments. 



Fig. 16 Fig. 17 

A coin brooch at Norwich Castle Museum shows unique features. It is 20 mm. in 
diameter, silver gilt and would no doubt have done a good fastening job (Fig. 16). It 
looks patterned, but the lettering is not as effective as the usual inscribed ring brooches. 
Indeed, it looks like what it is: a coin with a hole in it. Unusually the coin originated 
from North Italy. (Fig. 17 shows a complete example.) The coin dates from the middle 
of the thirteenth century, so it is contemporary with other coin brooches. 14 A more recent 
find has been made of a tiny (10.71 mm) annular brooch complete with pin and gilded, 
converted from a petit denier from Lille in Flanders. The coin dates from c. 1180-1220 
and is presumably contemporary with the short cross conversions (Figs. ll-13). 14a A 
later continental example, found in a hoard deposited at Pritzwalk, half way between 
Lubeck and Berlin, in the late fourteenth century, 15 has been converted from a gros 
tournois of Philip VI, Valois, King of France. It was minted around 1329 (Fig. 18). 



Fig. 18 

13 Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, MS 16, f220r. 

14 Fig.16. Norwich Castle Museum. AFC0853 (2009.249). 

Fig.17. Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge. CM.PG.8856-2006. 
14a PASD. NCL-126566 

15 Krabath and Lambacher 2006. 
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Perhaps during the course of the fourteenth century the annular ring brooch lost 
some of its purpose as a fastening at the neck. Buttons came into use, and it seems that 
brooches took on a less practical, more decorative aspect. Solid brooches would give 
more scope for decorative effects. Disc brooches, or dress hooks, made from coins, are 
familiar to numismatists from earlier periods. There are several late Anglo-Saxon and 
very early Norman disc coin brooches, or badges, made from pennies. 16 



Fig. 19 Fig. 20 


The ‘piece de plaisir’, or double penny, of Plenry III, from penny dies, but about 
twice the weight of a standard penny, though not a brooch may show a solid coin being 
used for a purpose other than circulation. The example illustrated is gilded (Fig. 19). 
Ruding in the eighteenth century illustrates another example (Fig. 20), 17 and an example 
was sold at the Drabble sale in 1939. All the known examples are of class Vg from 
Canterbury, and may have had some connection with pilgrimage trade there. 18 Their 
use may be indicated by a teasingly unspecific reference in a document from Merton 
College Oxford of 1314, to a gilded penny on a firmicula (probably a brooch). 19 The 
reference implies that these gilded coins were not, as ring coin brooches seemed to 
be, simply a cheaper way of being fashionable. They had a more serious religious, or 
symbolic, significance, either through association with the cross or the king. 



Fig. 21 Fig. 22 


16 The Arts Council. English Romanesque Art 1066-1200. 1984. p.341. No.468.There is later 
example of a coin ‘badge’, aTealby penny (1158-1180) of Henry II. TAR 2005-6,104, no. 315, 
but this may still be two generations before the King John annular examples. 

17 Fig.19. Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge. CM.1537.2001. 

Fig.20. Ruding’s Supplement Part II, plate II, No.23. 

18 Suggestion from C. Wren. Another possibility is that they were precursors of piedforts. (These 
were made from standard coin dies but thicker. They were given to officials of the King). 

19 Allen, BNJ2A. 1941-44. 
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There are examples of the conversion of long cross pennies into disc brooches. One 
has two hooks soldered on to the obverse. The reverse with the cross is gilt for display 
(Fig. 21). 20 Another gilt long cross penny is converted to a pendant by a loop attach¬ 
ment at the end of one arm of the cross (Fig. 22). 21 It also has three pieces of red glass 
attached, perhaps symbolic of the Trinity, or representative of Christ’s wounds on the 
cross. The red glass could also be in imitation of rubies, which were seen as possessing 
protective powers. 



Fig. 23 Fig. 24 


Non-coin disc brooches clearly were also used by humbler folk. Fig. 23 has a pseudo 
inscription, and has a cross type decoration. 22 It looks much like a peasant’s seal of the 
thirteenth century, and is 25 mm in diameter. Fig. 24 has a cross decoration and is 22 
mm. It dates from around 1200. 23 Both of these are made from copper alloy, and have a 
clasp fitting fixed by a centre rivet fixing; similar to the method used to convert jettons. 
It is not certain whether these would have clipped onto a garment, or have been sewn 
on. Fig. 25 is one of a number of similar items. They look very much like the reverse 
of fourteenth century coins, especially the French gold series. It has well designed let¬ 
tering with a cross at the start of the legend and a floriate cross design in the centre. It 
is, however, a pewter pilgrim’s badge, in this case for Thomas Beckett. It is cast with a 
sharp integral fixing pin; which would easily fasten to a garment or a hat. It is 33 mm. in 
diameter, and dates to the second half of the fourteenth century. 24 



Fig. 25 


Fig. 26 


20 Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge. CM.60-1999. 

21 Private Collection. Was seen by Richard Kelleher of the British Museum. 

22 UK Detector Finds Database. No.28623. 

23 PASD. NMS-1A8884. 

24 PPC. See also Spencer 1998,126, 128. 
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It is well known that a large proportion of the extant groats of Edward I have been 
brooched, or used for other decorative purposes. 25 The groat was recognised to be an 
ideal item for this purpose. At 29 mm. in diameter it was a good 10 mm larger than the 
penny which was previously the only coin in circulation. Fig. 26 dates to about 1280. 
The cross side was displayed, for religious purposes, as was the norm, and shows the 
usual gilding. But this groat also has five collets, presumably to hold semi precious 
stones or coloured glass, as on the Henry III pendant (Fig. 22). The remains of the hinge 
and the catch plate are on the obverse of the coin. This groat was found was found in 
Wales and is just one of many items that 1 located while trawling through the Portable 
Antiquities Scheme Database. 26 Brooched Edward I pennies are less common. There are 
Edward I penny pendants; one of which also seems to have been mounted with glass. As 
with the other one the loop is at the end of an arm of the cross. 27 



Fig. 27 


The (so-called) ‘Lee penny’ incorporates an Edward I groat (Fig. 27). The long 
tradition attached to this object tells us that the stone was brought from Spain to 
Scotland in around 1330 and mounted on an English groat. A Scottish penny would 
have been too small and the first Scottish groat was not issued until later. The stone is 
red, and is probably again meant to be, or substitute for, a ruby. At any rate, it reputedly 
had magical properties, both before it left Spain and after it arrived in Britain. The ‘Lee 
penny’ was the source of inspiration for the Walter Scott novel ‘The Talisman’. 28 It is 
perhaps a coincidence that the ruby, or spinel, now in the Imperial State Crown, was also 
brought back from Spain in the fourteenth century. 

I referred earlier to a brooched gros tournois (Fig. 18). There are several exam¬ 
ples of gros from France and the Low Countries that have been converted in the late 
thirteenth century, and perhaps just after 1300. 29 These have often been found in East 
Anglia. These coins made a good substitute for the groat which had been withdrawn 

25 Cook 2008, 236; Allen 2004, 29. 

26 PASD. NMGW-45F745. Now National Museum of Wales. 

27 For a brooched Edward I penny see PA&TAR. 2008, 145, no.297. For the Edward I penny 
pendant with collets see. PA&TAR. 2000, 81, no. 151. For another pendant but without collets 
see PASD. SUSS-E7BD44. 

28 It belongs to the Lockhart of the Lee family of Scotland. See also Reid 1923 212-117. 

29 Cook 2008, 239. 
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from circulation. At 25 mm they are only slightly smaller. They all display the side with 
the cross and have been gilded. (Fig. 28). 30 As well as the cross the French gros also 
has a religious motto, absent on the Edward I groat. This translates as ‘Blessed be in 
the name of the lord Jesus Christ’. The example illustrated was minted in the reign of 
Louis IX; St. Louis of St. Chapelle fame. This thus gives the wearer threefold religious 
protection. It carries the name of a saint, a cross, and a religious inscription. 



Fig. 28 Fig. 29 


Until recently it was thought that conversion of coins into these disc type brooches 
was a purely English phenomenon. However, 1 have already mentioned the example 
from the Pritzwalker hoard. At least another six brooched gros are known. 31 These are of 
the same period as those found in England, and are presumably of the same format (disc 
not annular). The find spots were in Denmark and near the North German coast. They 
were individual finds over the last 150 years. I have recently come across a brooched 
gros of Philip IV, that had been bought from a dealer at a coin fair in Munich. 32 Another 
reference is to a Danish will of 1292. This mentions a hat decorated by 52 gilded ster¬ 
lings. 33 They may have been only sewn on through piercings, but this is still interesting 
as pierced English coins have been found. This information, plus the possibility of the 
St Louis gros being worn in France after his sanctification in 1297, 34 throws doubt on the 
belief that only the English converted coins into brooches. There is, of course, the con¬ 
nection of King’s Lynn with the Hanseatic ports in Northern Europe to be considered. It 
is possible that all of the brooched coins were made in England and exported. It is also 
possible that the practice started in England, and that as some were exported, or worn 
abroad by a merchant from Kings Lynn; the idea may have been copied in Europe. Two 
other coin brooches from the late fourteenth century or early fifteenth century have been 
found in Gotland. 33 These are out of the time period of this paper, but do provide more 


30 PPC. Found Lincoln 1955. Also for another example (in addition to those listed by Cook. 
2008) see PASD. SWYOR-3E69EO, for one made from a gros of Philip IV, the Fair, of France 
(1285-1314). 

31 Krabath and Lambacher 2006, 74, 75. 

32 PPC. Ebay UK sale date 16th October 2011. 

33 Krabath and Lambacher 2006, 75. 

34 Cook 2008, 239. 

35 Besley & Rednap. PA&TAR 2007, 137. 
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evidence. As more coin brooches are found in England and on the mainland of Europe 
a better theory may be possible. 



Fig.30 


As already stated English disc coin brooches display the cross side. 3 ' 1 But there are 
exceptions. Edward I brooched groats are also known that display the obverse: the head. 
Fig. 29 has been debrooched; but clearly shows the kings head, the name EDWARDVS, 
and is gilded. The reverse is not gilded and shows remains of the fixings. 37 There are two 
or three other examples where the obverse side was meant for display. 38 Jettons, made 
of copper alloy, were also converted to brooches for the lower classes, by fastening a 
rivet through the holed centre to clip on the other side. Often these display the cross 
side, but Fig. 30 uses the obverse for display. It clearly shows the king’s portrait which 
is just the same as on the coinage. The diameter of this type is usually similar to that of 
the contemporary penny. 39 

One possible reason for the display of the kings head side of the coin brooch may be 
that it could remind the wearer of Edward the Confessor, England’s national saint at the 
time. Edward I had been named after him. Henry III rebuilt the east end of Westmin¬ 
ster Abbey in honour of the Confessor, and the magnificent new shrine erected to the 
Confessor was regularly despoiled of its mosaic decoration for souvenirs. Genealogical 
Chronicles of the English Kings were produced largely to confirm the descent of Henry 
III and Edward I from the Anglo Saxon royal house. 393 Matthew Paris (c. 1200-1259) 
had recently written a life of Edward the Confessor. 40 Edward I certainly maintained 


36 Cook 2008, 237. 

37 PPC. Ex Studio Coins. List 76, no. 8307. 

38 Seaby’s Coin and Medal Bulletin 802 (July-August 1981). No.E230. See also Allen 2004, 
no. 26. DNW Auction 9th October 1999, lot 905 NC 82, 1974 no. 6297. See also Allen 2004. 
No.30. This has been gilded, but it is not clear which side was meant for display. 

39 PPC. EbayUK sale date 18th February 2011. Found Swaffham 2010. Another, similar with the 
obverse displayed. EbayUK Sale date 30th August 2010. Many other late thirteenth century 
jettons have been brooched (including a larger type with an elaborate cross). I understand 
P. Mernick will discuss these in detail in due course. 

39 “ J.Fronska., catalogue numbers 117,118, British Library 145B.V, 14B.vi, in McKendrick et al, 
2011, 345f. 

40 1230s or 1240s. Cambridge University Library. MS Ee.359. 
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his father’s respect for the Confessor; in 1281 he gave a gold statue of the Confessor to 
Becket’s shrine at Canterbury. 41 A realistic depiction of a king and the name Edward on 
a large groat coin would remind people of Edward I but also of Edward the Confessor 
with its possible religious meaning, being almost a pilgrim badge for a well to do visitor 
to the shrine at Westminster. 


The image of the king as shown on Edward I coins was widespread at the time. A 
metal detecting find of January 2008 is a silver brooch fragment (Fig. 31). A magnificent 
king’s head (probably one of four, had it been complete) looks as though it was copied 
from the coinage portrait of Edward I. The brooch has been dated to this period. 42 Kings’ 
heads were also worn by more ordinary people. Fig. 32 shows two clasp type buckles, 
the larger one 38mm. long, a (probably horse harness) pendant and a leather mount. 43 
They are all made from copper alloy and all date circa the late thirteenth century. 


Fig. 34 

There are also many non-personal items showing the same king’s head, the most 
familiar being stone sculptures. Fig. 33 shows perhaps the best of several in York Minster 
Chapter blouse. A few yards from this in the Chapter House Vestibule is a similar image 

41 Morris 2009, 202. 

42 PA&TAR, 2008, 144, no. 293. PASD. LVPL-D89927. 

43 All PPC. Large Buckle PASD. SWYOR-586267. Small Buckle PASD. SWYOR-58A111. 
Mount PASD. SWYOR-597772. Also see Egan and Pritchard 2008, 119; Read 2001, 18. Pen¬ 
dant, found Tyne and Wear. See also Ashley 2002 16f. 




Fig. 33 



Fig. 31 
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in stained glass (Fig. 34). These both date to the 1280s, just after the new coinage of 
Edward I had been introduced. Maybe the master mason tossed the workmen a coin and 
said ‘something like this’. The same beardless image can be found in all the medieval art 
forms of the period. Medieval floor tiles, illuminated manuscripts and panel paintings 
to name a few. In ‘Braveheart’ Edward I had a beard as he probably did in real life. The 
unshaven style of his coinage had become established and popular, however, on both the 
coinage, and the other representations of the king. 

My aim has been to place the coin brooch into a larger context than purely a numis¬ 
matic one. They are a link between coins and medieval jewellery, and by implication to 
medieval art and artefacts. They were worn by the tradesmen and peasants of the time 
to ape their betters; no doubt sometimes by their betters as well. The wearers could 
have convinced themselves that in addition to their practical function they also offered 
amuletic protection. 
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Fig. 10: The Society of Antiquaries, London 

Figs. 11, 17, 19, 21: The Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge. 

Fig. 15: The Master and Fellows of Corpus Christi College, University of Cambridge. 
Fig. 16: The Norwich Castle Museum. 

Fig. 26: The National Museum of Wales, Cardiff. 

Fig. 27 (the Lee penny): History, Scotland magazine and Warners Group Publications 
pic. 

Fig. 31: The Grosvenor Museum, Chester. 


Abbreviations 

PPC: Principal private collection. 

PA&TAR: Portable Antiquity and Treasure Annual Report. 
PASD: Portable Antiquity Scheme Database. 
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MONETARY MAGIC IN LATE MEDIEVAL ENGLAND 

Laura Mitchell 


Money and possessions are ubiquitous in medieval magic. Necromantic experiments 
purported to find hidden treasures; cunning-folk promised to reveal thieves, locate lost 
or stolen goods, and to find treasures; countless charms and natural magic experiments 
also protected against thieves or to return stolen goods. In this paper I will be concerned 
with two charms, contained in Ashmole 1435, a manuscript held in the Bodleian 
Library, Oxford, that deal with money and possessions either directly or indirectly. This 
is a late fifteenth century paper manuscript written by one anonymous scribe. The 
majority of the manuscript is given over to practical and academic medical texts; of 
interest to us are the first thirty-two pages of the book, which comprise a recipe collec¬ 
tion of over 190 items covering a wide range of topics, magical and non-magical. In this 
large collection the anonymous compiler included two charms that are the focus of this 
paper: one to detect thieves and one to always have money in one’s purse, goals that 
were usually reserved for ritual magic or the work of cunning-folk. The approach to 
monetary magic in this manuscript not only gives us insight into how the owner of 
Ashmole 1435 approached and understood magic, but it can also help us better to under¬ 
stand the use of magic in late medieval England. My paper, therefore, has two objec¬ 
tives: first, to situate these two charms within their manuscript context and within late 
medieval magical practice; second, to use this context to shed some light on the place of 
monetary magic in late medieval English society. 

1 will begin by briefly looking at the information we have concerning the owner of 
Ashmole 1435 and the composition of the manuscript before giving a brief overview 
of how money, possessions, and other pecuniary matters were dealt with in medieval 
magic in order to provide the proper context in which to address the two charms in 
Ashmole 1435. 

Ashmole 1435 is a quarto manuscript of paper written in a very rough Anglicana- 
Secretary hybrid hand from the first three-quarters of the fifteenth century. 1 The manu¬ 
script is made up of 318 pages with no decoration. The contents are primarily composed 
of academic medical material and the aforementioned recipe collection that contains 
items ranging from medical recipes and illusions, to divination and recipes for metal¬ 
lurgy. Based on a number of factors, including the rough cursive script used, the lack 
of decoration, the nature of many of the recipes and experiments, and the omission of 
the scribe’s or owner’s name, Ashmole 1435 seems to have been intended as a purely 

1 The proportion of Anglicana features in this script places it somewhere in the first three quar¬ 
ters of the fifteenth century. After 1475 Secretary features would be expected to be more 
predominant, along with greater influence from the French lettre Bastarde. See Parkes 1969, 
xxi-xxii. 
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personal notebook and was not meant to be seen by others in the same way a family 
notebook or medical practitioner’s book might have been. I will return to this point later, 
but I believe this is important for the manuscript context of the two monetary charms. 

The owner of Ashmole 1435 has left us only one concrete piece of evidence to his 
identity: a list of the witnesses defending a woman’s character in a defamation case in 
Leicester. However, this only proves to us that he lived in or near Leicester; the writer 
might not necessarily be any of the listed people. As of yet 1 have been unable to as¬ 
certain when this case occurred. The scribe writes only that this list was written on 13 
February in the reign of King Henry and does not specify which Henry. 2 The hand, as 
noted above, appears to be from the first three-quarters of the fifteenth century. How¬ 
ever, other than this evidence, 1 have so far been unable to date the manuscript with any 
more precision. 

There is some evidence within the manuscript that our anonymous scribe was a uni¬ 
versity student at one point. First, the combination of cursive writing and the use of 
paper suggests that the scribe of Ashmole 1435 was one of the many men who spent an 
indeterminate amount of time at university as one of the scholares simplices, acquiring 
his scribal skills (and an interest in medicine in this case) before leaving in search of an 
administrative job. 3 Second, many of the medical texts in Ashmole 1435 were taught 
at university or would have been useful for a university student studying medicine at 
Oxford or Cambridge. He also demonstrates some scribal skill by switching briefly to 
an Anglicana Formata script for a few pages in the middle of the manuscript. 4 Thus, he 
may have been one of the many clerks and notaries who had university backgrounds 
and were involved in the book trade in the fifteenth century. 5 This book may have been 
something the scribe copied out for himself, making use of exemplars he came across in 
his professional or academic life and copied quickly before he had to return them. 6 

The medical texts in Ashmole 1435 are a portion of Henri de Mondeville’s Chirurgia, 
a late thirteenth/early fourteenth-century work on surgery; Petrus Hispanus’s Commen- 
tum Ysagoge Johannitii ad tegni Galeni, which is Petrus’s commentary on an introduc¬ 
tion to Galen written by Hunayn ibn Ishaq al-’Ibadi in the ninth century; five shorter 
academic medical treatises and a table of useful medicines. These discuss symptoms of 
plague, stomach problems and digestion, recipes for balancing the humours, the preser¬ 
vation of limbs, and what medicines help or harm the organs of the body. Throughout 
the manuscript there are also medical recipes, such as for headaches and rheumatism. 

2 p.305: ‘datum apud leycestrensis Tercimo (sic) decimo die mense februaris anno regni regis 
henric’ [Given at Leicester on the thirteenth day in the month of February in the year of the 
reign of King Henry.] 

3 Klaassen 2007, 60; see also T.A.R. Evans’s 1992 discussion of the large proportion of students 
who left Cambridge and Oxford before taking degrees. 

4 p.222-223. 

5 Kwakkel 2003, 243. 

6 ibid. 242-243. 
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These texts fill up the majority of the manuscript and provide us with a tentative image 
of the scribe as someone with an interest in academic medicine and possibly some uni¬ 
versity education. The recipe collection expands on this picture by revealing the scribe’s 
wider range of interests beyond medicine, both magical and non-magical, and the kinds 
of texts used in everyday life in late medieval England. 

The recipe collection is comprised of over 190 items of charms, experiments of natu¬ 
ral magic, the occult virtues of plants, animals, and stones, medical recipes, and magic 
tricks. The recipes cover a wide range of topics including medicine, love, metallurgy, 
illusions, divination, and animal husbandry. For example, there are recipes to break 
bonds, to catch fish and birds, to make people fall in love, and to make a loaf of bread 
run about the house. 7 The recipes are not organised in any recognisable fashion; the thief 
charm, for example, is on a page with a charm for general protection, instructions on 
how to shoot arrows with great accuracy, an experiment to become invisible, instruc¬ 
tions for catching fish, to burn one’s hands without injury, and an experiment using fen¬ 
nel to find out what cutthroats do. 8 The purse charm is on a page with recipes for a nose¬ 
bleed and a broken nose, extracting teeth, to whiten a face, and a recipe to catch foxes. 9 
Magical and non-magical texts are freely inter-mingled in the recipe collection and the 
scribe makes no noticeable distinction between them. The two monetary charms are 
thus part and parcel of an extensive collection of magical and non-magical experiments 
and recipes. The scribe’s choice of texts reflects his interests in learning, entertainment, 
and magic, as well as his everyday problems and concerns. Viewed within the context 
of the recipe collection, the two monetary charms exemplify the kinds of concerns that 
someone in the anonymous scribe’s position, that is, a person who seems to have had 
some university education, and who was perhaps a scribe or notary, may have dealt with 
in his day to day life. Their placement in Ashmole 1435 thus highlights their place in 
medieval life. 

7 For example: p. 14: ‘Ad frangendum vinculum’ [To break a chain]; page 8: ‘Et si predictam 
ponatur in columbari omnes ibi congregabuntur’ [And if the aforesaid [vervain] is placed in 
the pigeon-hole, they will all congregate there]; p.25: ‘Ad faciendum amorem inter virum et 
mulierem’ [To make love between a man and a woman]; p.26: ‘For to make a lowfe to renne 
roun a abowte’. 

8 p.12: ‘Vt nemo tibi malum faciat... Item pro furtu scribe in pane et casea... Si vis ut aliquis 
sagittet prope limitem... Si vis scire quid jugulares faciunt... Vt sis inuisibile vade ad nidum... 
Vt facias omnes pisces in stagno venire... Vt manus tua Ardeat sine lesione’ [So that no one 
can harm you... Likewise, for thieves. Write on bread and cheese... If you wish to shoot ar¬ 
rows with great accuracy... If you wish to know what cutthroats do... To become invisible. 
Go to a nest... To make all the fish in a lake come to you... So that your hand bums without 
injury], 

9 p. 9: ‘Ad dealbendum facies... For he bledyng at he nese take barbe of hesyll... Item yf a 
woman be broke in he nose... Ad extrahendum dentem quod non fallit... Ad vulpes et alias 
bestias capiendas’ [To whiten a face... to extract teeth which will not fall out... to capture 
foxes and other beasts]. 
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In order to discuss the monetary charms in the Ashmole manuscript and their sig¬ 
nificance, it is necessary to first situate them within the broader magical practices of 
fifteenth-century England. Money and possessions usually appear in magic in two con¬ 
texts: treasure hunting or charms and rituals for protection from thieves and the return 
of lost or stolen goods. These scenarios appear repeatedly within ritual and folk magic. 
However, this is not the only context, as we will see in the case of natural magic and 
the charm to always have money in one’s purse. Learned ritual magic often has opera¬ 
tions related to money and treasure hunting. For example, one of the versions of the Ars 
notoria contains a ritual to find hidden treasure. Necromantic operations, such as those 
in Oxford, Bodleian Library Rawlinson MS D. 252 and Munich, Bavarian State Library, 
Clm 849, often contain rituals to find lost or hidden treasure. 10 Indirect evidence of these 
rituals can also be found in the court records: in one case from 1465 a group of men in 
Norfolk were charged with using necromancy to find hidden treasure. 11 

Folk magic is full of charms and natural magic experiments that deal with pecuniary 
matters. Cunning-folk, for example, offered their services for theft detection and re¬ 
trieval of goods, and, to a lesser degree, treasure hunting. 12 The most common instances 
of monetary magic are charms against thieves or to return lost or stolen goods. These 
charms can be divided into two groups: defensive charms to protect one’s property or 
self against thieves and danger in general, and proactive charms to identify thieves and 
find lost or stolen goods. The former type is much more common and speaks to the fears 
and anxieties of people in the middle ages. While the latter type of charm is not unheard 
of, it is certainly not as common. However, there are numerous accounts of people using 
or attempting to use magic to discover thieves and recover stolen goods. 13 The charm to 
catch a thief in Ashmole 1435 falls into this proactive category. In the Ashmole charm, 
the thief is found out by writing a verse from Psalm 9 on bread and cheese and giving 
them to the suspected thief to eat. It states: 

Likewise, for a thief: write on bread and cheese in such quantity you want the follow¬ 
ing words: ‘his mouth is foil of curses and lies and threats; trouble and evil are under his 
tongue.’ Give to him to chew whom you think to have taken it. 14 

The charm does not say what will happen, but other similar charms assure the reader 
that the thief will choke and be unable to swallow the food. The inclusion of cheese is, 
as far as I am aware, unique to this copy of the charm. The other copies of this charm 

10 Klaassen 1999, 167. 

11 Kieckhefer 1998a, 102. 

12 Davies 2003, VII. 

13 Usually by scrying in a child’s fingernail, such as John of Salisbury claims to have done as a 
youth in the Policraticus. Kieckhefer 1989,151. 

14 p. 12: ‘item pro fiirtu scribe in pane et casea in tanta quantitate volueris verba sequencia cuius 
maledictione os plenum et amaritudinis et dolo sub lingua eius labor et dolor da ei manducari 
cui habetur suppositio’. 
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that 1 have come across have used bread alone or parchment. Neither do all versions in¬ 
clude the verse from the psalms. One version in Trinity College Cambridge MS R. 14.51, 
for example, instructs the practitioner to write down a series of letters and nonsense 
syllables that are to be fed to the suspected thief. 15 Proactive thief charms are in the 
minority in the manuscript record; for the most part they appear to be either charms like 
this one where the suspected thief is given something to eat and his guilt or innocence 
affects his ability to swallow or charms that are less reliant on physical interaction with 
the suspected thieves, but reveal the culprit through a dream vision or through such 
means as the turning of a loaf of bread when the name of the suspected thief is recited 
or otherwise indicated. 

These kinds of proactive charms seem to be less common because of the deception, 
false accusations, and wrongful imprisonment they could cause. 16 It should be no sur¬ 
prise then that theft magic is one of the most common causes of complaints in medieval 
court cases concerning magic. In addition to the court cases mentioned above, which 
were mainly concerned with the use of necromancy to communicate with spirits, there 
were numerous cases of people (usually cunning-folk) coming up before the courts after 
an encounter with magic had gone awry. Owen Davies makes note of several of these 
cases in Cunning-folk: Popular Magic in English History>, including the case of Robert 
Berewold in London in 1382. Berewold was charged with defamation and deceit by Jo¬ 
hanna Wolsy because he accused her of theft after performing the loaf of bread charm. 
His punishment was to be put in the pillory with the offending loaf of bread around his 
neck; he then had to apologise to Johanna publicly at Mass in front of her neighbours 
on the following Sunday. 17 Nevertheless, despite these dangers, these kinds of charms 
do show that in the event of a theft, some people thought that magic could be a proper 
recourse to take and certainly the numerous court cases brought against cunning-folk for 
wrongful accusations attest to the frequent practice of this kind of magic. 18 

Money and possessions are common subjects in natural magic experiments as well, 
although the focus of these experiments is not treasure or theft, but the marketplace. 
Birds, in particular, seem to be the favourite animal used to address problems related 
to money. The hoopoe and the eagle are the birds most commonly attributed with the 
appropriate occult virtues. The Virtutes Aquile , 19 a thirteenth-century Middle English 
text on the occult virtues of the eagle, states that carrying a wing from the right side of 
the eagle will make the bearer rich and beloved. 20 Texts on the virtues of birds frequently 

15 Folio 28r: ‘Now here ys for thefte. Take and write bese lettres folowynge And 3eue hit to 
eete to j>o b at b ou haste suspecion to And 3if he be culpable hit schall not passe hys throte. 
G.A.?.B.B.E.A.?.P.O.S. bop jor p.h.E.J.kla and gyre’. 

16 See Davies 2003, 188, 192 and especially chapters four and seven. 

17 Davies 2003, 2-3. 

18 ibid. 4-6. 

19 Sheldon 1977, 5-6, 9; Thorndike 1923, 229-31, 233. 

20 ‘Another be righte weng of he egle or a penne of Q)]e same weng y-bore makep riche and 
louyng’. Sheldon 1977, 26. 
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state that the eyes of the hoopoe, if carried in one’s purse, will protect the bearer from 
fraud in the marketplace and ensure he comes out ahead. 21 These experiments do not 
deal with the same issues as charms, except in so far as fraud or thievery were issues to 
be worried about while conducting business and defensive charms might be used in the 
same circumstances. 

So far, my discussion has shown that there was a tacit division between the focus 
of natural magic on business and trade on the one side, and the focus of charms and 
ritual magic on protection from thieves and the repercussions of thefts on the other 
side. However, this division was not absolute; the second of the monetary charms in the 
Ashmole manuscript, the charm to always have money in one’s purse, is the exception 
to this division: 

If you wish to always have money in your purse take the skin of a mole in the month of 
May and make a purse from it and write these names on the purse: ‘ lucas cays<.. .> Satunas 
belfabuc betans’ with the blood of a bat and place in a quire for seven days and nights and 
when you want to give [money] say ‘go and return.’ 22 

The charm does not clarify what this last part means, but it seems to indicate that every 
time money is paid out of the mole skin purse the phrase ‘go and return’ should be re¬ 
cited in order to ensure that there will always be money there. 

This charm is unlike any of the other charms that 1 have discussed, although indi¬ 
vidual components of it are common in medieval magic. First, its purpose is more in 
line with the natural magic experiments using eagle’s wings and hoopoe’s eyes noted 
above. Second, the use of a mole for magical purposes appears in both natural and ritual 
magic. An experiment in the Ashmole manuscript to make a woman do one’s will uses 
the bones of a mole. Several significant similarities can be seen between the purse charm 
and the main ritual in the Sworn Book of Honorius, a late medieval ritual magic text that 
enables the user to obtain a vision of God and to summon an angel, spirit, or demon to 
serve the magician. In both texts a mole is used, as is the blood of a bat. The ritual in 
the Sworn Book requires the practitioner to construct a seal called the Seal of God that 
was written on a piece of virgin parchment with ink made with the blood of a hoopoe, a 
mole, a bat, and a turtle. 23 

Performing rituals or experiments within a specific timeframe or at a certain time, 
such as the instruction of the purse charm that the skin of a mole be acquired in the month 
of May is a feature, not just of magic, but of non-magical recipes too. Image magic, in 

21 See for example, San Marino, Huntington Library HM 1336 folio 13r, Trinity College Cam¬ 
bridge MS 0.1.57 folio 75r, and Oxford, Bodleian Library, Digby MS 37, folio 54r. 

22 p. 9: ‘Si vis semper h<abere> denarium in bursa tua accipe pellem ta<alpae> in mense May 
et fac inde bursam et scribe ista nomina in bursa “lucas cays<...> Satunas belfabuc betans” 
cum sanguine vespertilionis et pone in quatruno (sic) per septimes dies et nodes et cum dare 
volueris die vade et reueni’. 

23 Kieckhefer 1998b, 256; Hedegard 2002, 69. 
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particular, depends on the proper astrological time to work. Natural magic and texts on 
occult virtues often specify that plants should be picked at certain times or that mixtures 
should be prepared between certain dates or at certain times of the day. In non-magical 
recipes, too, we find these same restrictions. For example. Trinity College Cambridge 
MS 0.1.57 contains a recipe for a ‘marvelous oyle’ that should be let to stand from the 
Assumption of Mary on 15 August to the nativity of Mary on 8 September. 24 

The use of nonsense words and letters that appears in both the purse charm and the 
previously mentioned example of the thief charm in Trinity College Cambridge R. 14.51 
is a common practice in both folk and ritual magic. The most well-known example is 
perhaps the Ars notoria, which was repeatedly condemned by ecclesiastical writers for 
its use of words purporting to be in Chaldean, Hebrew, or Arabic. 25 We can see, there¬ 
fore, that the individual elements of the purse charm are common in medieval magic, 
but the combination of these elements is unique in comparison with other surviving 
monetary charms. 

This is the first copy of this charm that 1 have found so far, but it is not likely to be the 
only surviving copy. Instead, I believe this charm is part of a larger, previously unknown 
tradition. The fact that other copies have not yet been found could be due to several 
reasons: there may be a lost manuscript tradition and thus other copies do not survive 
or oral transmission may have played a greater role than written transmission. It could 
also simply be due to the fact that charms are often written in recipe collections and in 
the margins of manuscripts, and subsequently are not noted or catalogued properly. As a 
case in point, the nineteenth-century catalogue of the Ashmole manuscript describes the 
recipe collection in Ashmole 1435 simply as containing ‘magical and medical secrets 
and other trifles’. 26 It must be remembered that with charms, a lack of copies does not 
necessarily mean a lack of interest. 

As I stated above, I believe that Ashmole 1435 was a private notebook and was not 
meant to be seen by others or passed around as a source for texts as was often the case 
with late medieval English manuscripts, and that may help explain the presence of the 
thief charm and the purse charm in this manuscript. It must be emphasised that these 
charms were not seen as especially dangerous like the explicitly demonic necromantic 

24 Folios 47v-48r: ‘To make marvelus oyle. Take henbane wit al fio rote or fio sunne go to rest 
and til fier with a nwe pot mad of erjje with fio same herbe and ban couer bat pot with a turfe 
and take an ober pot and set wnder nethe hit and make a lytul hole on bo ower pot bothum and 
do horn bobe vnder bo erbo and lat horn stond fro bo assumciwn of our ladi tyl bo nativite of 
owre Lady with out remunyge tyl hymes be don and ban take vp bo pot and bo schalt fynde 
oyle ber inne and bat oyle is good for al maner of gowt and hit is good for almaner of snellyng 
and for ranklyng and for lebur and hit is good for woundys. and hit is good for al maner of 
confeccionis and bys oyle may not be mad but by twene byse .ij. fests of owre lady’. 

25 Veronese 2007, 108; Klaassen 1998, 14-15; Claire Fanger, ‘Plundering the Egyptian Trea¬ 
sure,’ in Conjuring Spirits, 216. 

26 ‘Secreta magica et medica, aliquae nugae’: Black 1845, 1175. 
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rituals; nevertheless, as we have seen these charms are not common or even absent 
from the manuscript record and there was some concern for the harm the thief charms 
could cause. Whereas someone whose book was intended to be used in the household 
or was passed around among his friends and neighbours as a source for texts might balk 
at copying a charm that could land them in legal trouble, the Ashmole scribe shows no 
such qualms in the compilation of his manuscript. Throughout the collection, the scribe 
has copied recipes and experiments that are questionably orthodox. He has included ex¬ 
periments for invisibility, to learn secrets, to make a woman lift up her skirts, and to oth¬ 
erwise control people’s wills. 27 As a private notebook, Ashmole 1435 could be a safe and 
secure space for the scribe to copy texts that interested him without fear of reprisal or 
any self-conscious posturing that might be present in a more public book. Subsequently, 
the Ashmole scribe may have been more willing to include charms that other people 
might have hesitated to copy or only transmitted orally. The private nature of Ashmole 
1435 thus allows us to see the sorts of charms used to deal with monetary problems and 
related issues, but which might not have been copied down in other circumstances. 

The two charms that 1 have been discussing here exemplify some of the variety and 
complexity of magic dealing with money and possessions. The Ashmole scribe’s inclu¬ 
sion of these two charms in his private notebook allows us to catch some glimpse of this 
complexity that might otherwise be lost to modern historians. The scribe’s placement of 
these charms in his recipe collection is not just a demonstration of his concerns in daily 
life, but the concerns of numerous people in late medieval England. Both charms dem¬ 
onstrate the variety of approaches taken when dealing with problems related to money 
and possessions. The charm to catch a thief illustrates this variety through the use of 
cheese and bread and the text from the ninth Psalm - aspects that are not always seen in 
other copies of this charm. The thief charm also highlights the willingness of some peo¬ 
ple to use magic even in the face of potential legal problems. The charm to always have 
money in one’s purse is one that has not been noted in the secondary scholarship before 
and its presence in Ashmole 1435 provides us with the opportunity better to understand 
how people used magic to deal with issues concerning money. The goal of this charm, 
in particular, highlights the variety of concerns that magic could be used to address and 
that may not be known to us at present. These texts reflect the concerns and problems of 
medieval people in their everyday lives and allow us to see some of the ways in which 
they attempted to solve these problems. 


27 p.7, 12, 14, 16, 17, 19, 22, 24, 25, 28. 
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THE COMMYNG OF THE KING: COINS AND THE 
YORK ROYAL ENTRY 

B.J. Cook 


Medieval English kings were no strangers to York; they may have spent much time in 
continental Europe, but from William the Conqueror onwards, most, if not all, kings of 
England visited their northern capital, sometimes many times. Edward III even sum¬ 
moned Parliament to York. This was not automatically a good thing. Kings needed to 
reinforce loyalty, certainly, and personal appearances were a vital means to do this, but 
kings also had to go where the trouble was, and heading north, like heading west or 
across the Channel, was often a sign of war or rebellion. In contrast, only one English 
monarch visited York between 1500 and 1600, and this was definitely a case of the ex¬ 
ception proving this rule. 1 

On 18 September 1541 Henry VIII, accompanied by his fifth queen, Catherine How¬ 
ard, entered York for the first and only time. The circumstances were not propitious. It 
was the aftermath of the Pilgrimage of Grace, the great northern rebellion of the reign, 
during which many northern towns, not receiving assistance from the king, had neces¬ 
sarily permitted the rebels to occupy them. The Mayor of York presented King Henry 
with ‘a cupp of sylvar double gylt with armes of this city and £100 in goold put in the 
sayd cup, and a lyke cupp to the quens grace & £40 in goold put in yt’. Similar gifts were 
made by the no doubt equally nervous mayors of Newcastle and Hull. 2 

Yet the Pilgrimage of Grace, although it prompted the visit, did not prompt the gift 
as such. This sort of offering, coins presented to their sovereign by the representatives 
of the cities and towns of his or her territories as part of the ceremonies that surrounded 
the royal entry, was a widespread, if now relatively neglected part of royal ceremony 
in the late medieval and early modern period. By the late fifteenth and early sixteenth 
centuries, in some parts of Europe at least, visiting rulers were automatically presented 
with gold or gilt vessels containing large numbers of coins. 3 This can seem odd in mod¬ 
ern times, when cash and the monarch are kept firmly apart. The current queen famously 
carries no money and the idea of the mayor or council leader handing her a cheque or 
bundle of notes as she entered a city such as York would be inconceivable. In the early 
modern world, by contrast, monarchs were more than happy to be handed large cups and 
bowls full of money. 


1 Elements of this paper appeared in a lecture at the International Medieval Congress at Leeds 
in 2011. 

2 Dickens 1938, 267-275, especially p. 268, n.2. 

3 For examples in Germany in the late fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries, see Groebner 
2002, 28, 34, 64 and 117. 
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In the English context, we can see that such a practice was in place in England by the 
end of the fifteenth century and evidence from York is important in demonstrating this. 
Richard, Duke of Gloucester, was a familiar figure in York in the latter part of Edward 
IV’s reign, receiving many gifts of wine and foodstuffs (usually fish and fowl) from 
the city on his visits: on 6 March 1483, for instance, six gallons of red Gascon wine, 
six pikes, six tench, six bream, two lampreys and so on. 4 However, on his visit as King 
Richard III six months later, in September 1483, local officials contributed 500 marks in 
coin (which would presumably mean a thousand gold angels: £333 6s.8d.), given to the 
king in a pair of silver-gilt basins, accompanied by £100 in gold , equivalent to 300 an¬ 
gels, in a piece of plate for Queen Anne Neville. 5 Such gifts of money were for the king 
and queen only: accompanying them, the earl of Northumberland, now the greatest lord 
in the north, only received foodstuffs, just as had Richard before he took the throne. 

York was a staunch supporter of Richard III, and so after Bosworth its position was 
somewhat difficult. In March 1486 the first visit of Henry VII loomed, the new king 
intent on imposing his authority on the savage northerners. The York Council wrote to 
the archbishop of York for his advice on ‘how we shuld demeane us ayenst this supposed 
commyng of the King’. 6 On the other hand, they rejected the proffered advice of Lord 
Clifford, in favour of ‘knawledge by presidences remaining of record in the Register 
of the said Citie’. 7 An important text for court ceremony and royal progresses for this 
period is the so-called Heralds ’Memoir, almost certainly the work of one of Henry VII’s 
heralds, describing events in the years 1486-90. Frustratingly, and seemingly because 
of the nature of the author’s specific role in ceremonial, the only information it provides 
about gifts to the king as he visited a succession of cites in the first years of his reign 
(Lincoln, York, Worcester, Gloucester, Bristol, Norwich, Coventry) is this tantalising 
statement: ‘As touching the giftes and presents whiche citiez, townes or abbeys gave the 
kinges grace I am not certaynede, but 1 understand ther wer dyvers both of golde, silver, 
wyne, bedes and metenz’. 8 

Although the Heralds ’Memoir records in general terms that Henry VII received gifts 
from many cities, it seems from the civic records that Henry had indicated to the York 
authorities ‘that remembering the povertie, decay and ruyn of this Citie, he would not 
accept a money present like as other Kings of England haith to be accustomed to have 
here before of the same Citie’. Was Henry making reference to, and scoring points from, 
the behaviour of his Yorkist predecessors here? Pre-emptively refusing a present was 
potentially a tricky thing to do and had to be presented in the right way. On several 
occasions Elizabeth I would rhetorically play with not accepting a proffered civic gift 

4 Attreed 1991,279. 

5 ibid., 290-292. 

6 Raine 1959, 150-1. 

7 ibid, 154. 

8 Cavell 2009, 98. 
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during the actual ceremonial welcome itself, but always humorously and with eventual 
acceptance and praise of the city concerned. The response of the York authorities to 
Henry VII’s ‘no presents’ instruction was to create an elaborate pageant to welcome the 
king, maybe out of some sense of disquiet. 9 

Records at Canterbury reveal that, conversely, it was Richard III who had refused 
money gifts offered to him there, while cups of coins were received by Henry VII in 
1504 and in 1513 by Queen Katherine of Aragon: a silver-gilt cup and £13 in what were 
called new gold nobles; presumably in this context angels are meant, as the current 
coin of 6s.8d. ]0 In 1539, as part of the preparations for the arrival of Anne of Cleves to 
marry Henry VIII, Thomas Cranmer, archbishop of Canterbury, followed this practice 
in putting together a sum of gold coins to be presented to Anne in a gold or gilt cup on 
her arrival in Canterbury: he had received fifty sovereigns for this purpose from Thomas 
Cromwell and was seeking to accumulate fifty angels locally to add to them. 11 Given this 
history, the gifts made to Henry VIII on his visit to York a year or so later can be seen 
as an established royal entry practice, needing no special circumstance to justify it. Yet, 
just because it was an existing custom, it provided a pathway to normality, a comforting 
restoration of political relationships. Once the king has accepted the gift, then it seems 
as though all is well. 

To progress further into the sixteenth century, one case from early in the reign of 
Elizabeth I offers a clear sense of how the practice of civic officials making a formal, 
public gift of coins to their visiting monarch had developed in England, where we can 
observe how an older customary gift was translated into one of coins. During her visita¬ 
tion to the city and university of Oxford in 1566, the queen was met half a mile from 
the city-centre by the mayor who gave her ‘a cup of silver, double-gilt, worth £10 and 
in it £40 in old gold’. This was a change from the previous sorts of gifts given to the 
monarch visiting Oxford, which consisted of twenty items of assorted livestock and five 
sugar-loaves. The Steward of the city, Sir Francis Knollys, recommended this change. 12 
Knollys was a relative of the queen by marriage and a Privy Councillor and court of¬ 
ficial (Vice-chamberlain and in 1566 Treasurer of the Chamber), and thus knew that this 
change would be welcomed. The gift of coins did not necessarily replace the older gifts: 
at York in 1541 Henry VIII still received twenty-four oxen and a hundred sheep, as well 
as his cup of coins. 13 

This shift to the use of coins essentially reinvented the ceremony. It is a reasonable 
assumption that kings visiting Oxford in the past had not been physically presented 
with a large tray of sugar loaves and several head of cattle, and similarly the mayor of 

9 Sydney 1997, 22. 

10 Royal Commission on Historical Manuscripts, 1883,145-9. 

11 Wamicke 2000, 118; Brewer, Gairdner and Brodie 1862-1932, XIV,753. 

12 Nichols 1822,1, 206. 

13 Raine 1959, 150-9. 
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York, for example, did not have a large group of livestock herded towards Yorkist or 
Lancastrian longs, any more than the long personally handed over the game and timber 
from the royal forests that were typically his marks of favour. Now, however, the gift 
was physically small, easily portable but still valuable. A ceremonial presentation, with 
words, gestures, and mutual interaction, was in place, one that was witnessed by as 
many of the local inhabitants as could be accommodated in the open-air sites of these 
exchanges; typically, it seems, at the point on the road that the monarch would physi¬ 
cally pass over the boundary of the city’s legal authority. At York this was at Billborough 
Cross. 

These town entries were highly public occasions for establishing a relationship be¬ 
tween monarch and local community. Through them the monarch acted out his or her 
acceptance of hospitality from subjects, and perfonned a calculated act of accessibil¬ 
ity, 14 a dramatic interplay between ruler and subject centred on a gift of coins. There 
was, apparently, a sense that this was the most appropriate gift to present on behalf of an 
important community. Thus, from the fifteenth century onwards, major towns and cities 
gave coins in gilt cups or ornate purses, offerings that became the focus of a rhetorical 
exchange on the mutual loyalty and affection of ruler and subject. 

This sort of civic occasion, the king’s reception in towns, was by definition much 
higher profile for the mass of their subjects than any other public ceremonial. The public 
arena provided by the city visit permitted an exchange of messages between civic hosts 
and their royal guest as the latter arrived. 15 These exchanges and the accompanying 
giving of gifts were features of this initial encounter and were not part of the elaborate 
pageants and entertainments that might then follow, often on subsequent days of the 
visit. They were straightforward and clear, without the potential mystification of the 
allegories and metaphors on view in the pageants that developed in concert with the 
elaboration of the royal entry. 

York, however, was rarely able to participate in these events, as Tudor royal visits 
so far north would turn out to be rare events. Under Elizabeth 1 the royal civic entry 
probably reached its apogee in England, as she made it a cornerstone of what nowadays 
would be called her PR policy, however much her ministers decried its expense and 
inconvenience. Yet although she reached Coventry and Stafford, Bristol and Norwich, 
she never came to York. There were plans for such a visit, beginning with Elizabeth’s 
proposal of a grand meeting there with Mary Queen of Scots in August-September 1562, 
but they never came to fruition, as political emergencies elsewhere deterred a northern 
progress. 


14 Heal 2007, 47. 

15 Cole 1996. 
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James I’s accession in 1603 presented an unusual case of a king new to the country 
making his inaugural visits to several major centres as he worked his way south from 
Edinburgh, as subsequently published in The True Narrative of the Entertainment of 
his Lord Majestie, from the time of his Departure from Edinburgh, till his Receiving 
at London (1609). The leaders of Berwick presented him with ‘a purse of gold as an 
offering of their love, which he graciously received’. In Newcastle he received from 
the citizens another purse ‘full of gold in token of their love and heartie loyaltie’. At 
York the Mayor presented him with the sword and keys of the city, together with a ‘cup 
of silver gilt, weighting 73 ounces, and in it some ‘two hundred angels of golde’, ‘in 
token of the dutifull affection and love we beare your Highness in our hearts, most hum- 
blie beseeching your Highnesse favourable acceptance thereof, and your most gratious 
favour to this your Highnesse Cittie of Yorke, the which his Majestie very gratiously 
accepted, and sayd unto them “God will blesse you the better for your good will towards 
your King”.’ 16 James was soon followed down by Queen Anne of Denmark and her two 
eldest children, with a similar procession of gifts - at York ‘fourscore angels of gold’ for 
her, £20 for Prince Henry and twenty angels for Princess Elizabeth. 17 

James would refer back to these initial encounters with his new subjects in his 1604 
parliamentary speech: ‘or shall it ever be blotted out of my minde, how at my first entrie 
into this Kingdome, the people of all sorts rid and ran, nay rather flew to meet mee? 
Their eyes flaming nothing but sparkles of affection, their mouthes and tongues uttering 
nothing but sounds of joy, their hands, feete, and all the rest of their members in their 
gestures discovering a passionate longing, and earnestnesse to meete and embrace their 
new Soveraigne’. 18 

These coin-centred ceremonies were pin-point moments that helped define relation¬ 
ships of great significance between monarch and city, especially because they were so 
rare. Although a city like York had precedents to draw on, these were not rote rituals, 
but marked times of high engagement, if not potential crisis; indeed, perhaps more pre¬ 
cisely, they were intended to help mark the end of times of crisis and assist in indicating 
or restoring normality, restoring and reaffirming the status quo. York’s gift to Richard III 
was a recognition of long-standing good lordship. The relief from making a gift to his 
destroyer Henry VII a few years later was part of the negotiation of a difficult transition 
and may have caused no little consternation or debate about the value of such relief. 
When Henry VIII came to York in the aftermath of the Pilgrimage of Grace, another 
difficult accommodation was underway, and the arrival of King James in 1603 was 
potentially the most important royal encounter York had experienced since the difficult 
events of 1486. 


16 Nichols 1828,1, 64 (for Berwick), 69 (for Newcastle), and 78 (for York). 

17 ibid. 170. 

18 James I 1616,486. 
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HONOUR AND DISHONOUR: REFLECTIONS ON 
THE STAFFORDSHIRE HOARD 
IN THE LIGHT OF OLD ENGLISH HEROIC POETRY 

Joyce Hill 


When the seventh century Staffordshire Hoard was discovered in 2009, it generated 
huge public interest and lavish claims were made about its significance for Anglo-Saxon 
studies. The way that this was presented in the press implied that it was the objects 
themselves that would transform our thinking. Yet these artefacts are, for the most part, 
artistically and technically familiar to us from other finds. The discovery of so many 
new examples is of course a cause for celebration, and minute examination of their 
workmanship will add to our sum of knowledge, but it is questionable whether the 
results will be radically transformative from an artistic or technical point of view. The 
challenge of the Staffordshire Hoard lies rather in its enigmatic nature. There is appar¬ 
ently no immediate physical context for it beyond the characteristics of the site of its 
deposit; we do not know anything about the conditions that led to its being buried; the 
circumstances under which the objects were brought together is unknown; the span of 
time over which the hoard might have been collected is not entirely clear; and we do not 
know why the objects were disassembled. Furthermore, the selectivity of the Hoard is 
distinctive, consisting as it does of elements of high-status war-gear, with a very strong 
predominance of the parts of sword-hilts, some showing signs of wear, and all carefully 
detached from the blades, which are not present. Unlike the Sutton Hoo or Prittlewell 
finds, which are from the same century as the Staffordshire Hoard, this is not a burial 
assemblage. Unlike them, it does not include high status materials for feasting, such as 
drinking vessels, cauldrons and a harp, nor does it include, alongside the accoutrements 
of war, objects of personal adornment, such as the purse lid or shoulder clasp that were 
buried at Sutton Hoo. Even the Hoard’s war-gear is selective since there appears to be no 
evidence of spears, which contrasts with their inclusion as part of the burial assemblage 
at both Sutton Hoo and Prittlewell. 

If, then, the Staffordshire Hoard is to challenge and perhaps modify our frame of 
reference, it is principally because of its unique character as a hoard, which points to 
practices hitherto unattested. Since careful disassembly is by implication purposeful, 
one way of interpreting the hoard is to see it as the spoils of war (of one or several 
battles) with the defeated leaders having been dishonoured not only by the surrender 
to the victors of their elite and status-identifying war-gear, but also by its subsequent 
dismantling. Perhaps the blades, being the less distinctive element of the swords, were 
re-used; and perhaps in time, had it not been abandoned, the hoard would have been 
drawn upon as a princely treasury, available as a resource for re-use in creating new elite 
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weaponry which, among the victors’ descendants, would serve once again, as the origi¬ 
nal accoutrements must have done, to cement loyalties and confirm status. Yet if this 
is the way that the Staffordshire Hoard is to be understood, it stands - to date, at least 
- as a unique find, since there is no other hoard of this kind known from Anglo-Saxon 
England. In this archaeologically contextless environment, Old English heroic poetry 
proves to be a useful reference-point, since it embodies a well-developed language of 
honour and dishonour, which is associated with high-status weaponry and with swords 
in particular. The purpose of this article is to explore this language and the concepts that 
it reflects as a possible framework for understanding what might lie behind this distinc¬ 
tive archaeological discovery. 

One of the striking features of Old English heroic poetry is the commonality of con¬ 
cepts and language used for the heroes and their weapons. Beowulf’s heroism in de¬ 
feating Grendel is honoured by Hrodgar in a great gift-giving ceremony (Beowulf II. 
1020-49). 1 The outstanding nature of the honour he has achieved is thus signalled by the 
extent and quality of the treasure that he comes to possess. When stalemate is reached 
in the fighting between Hengest and his men on the one hand and Finn and his men on 
the other in the poem’s Finnsburg Episode, the honour of Hengest and his followers, the 
Danes, is safeguarded by the stipulation that Finn will give them equal possession of a 
hall with their erstwhile enemy and that, at the daily distribution of treasure, Finn shall 
be as generous to them as he is to his own followers: 

ond set feohgyftum Folcwaldan sunu 
dogra gehwylce Dene weorjiode, 

Hengestes heap hringum wenede 

efne swa swide sincgestreonum 

faettan goldes swa he Fresena cyn 

on beorsele byldanwolde. (Beowulf 1089-94) 

and at the distributions of treasure the son of Folcwalda (i.e. Finn) would each day 
honour the Danes, present Hengest’s troop with rings, with just as much precious 
treasures of plated gold as he would use to cheer the race of the Frisians in the banquet¬ 
ing hall. 

The key word in the terms of the Finnsburg truce is weorpian, ‘to honour’, in the 
phrase ‘Dene wcoijxKlc’. But this concept of expressing honour through treasure can 
equally well be applied to weaponry itself, and can even be expressed through the same 
verb, weorpian. For example, the lavishly adorned saddle which Hrodgar gives to 
Beowulf in the gift-giving ceremony after the defeat of Grendel is itself described as 


1 All references to the Beowulf text are to R. D. Fulk, Robert E. Bjork and John D. Niles, eds, 
Klaeber s Beowulf and the Fight at Finnsburg, 4th edn (Toronto, 2008). Translations through¬ 
out are my own. 
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being ‘since gcwiir|iad’ {Beowulf 1. 1038), ‘honoured by treasure’, and the same phrase 
is used for the helmet that Beowulf wears when he sets out to defeat Grendel’s mother: it 
is ‘since geweordad’ {Beowulf 1. 1450). In neither case is the phrase a passing comment 
since both items are described in some detail, celebrating their outstanding qualities of 
workmanship and their association with war: there is a reference to the saddle’s prior 
engagement in illustrious battles when it was owned by the famous Hrodgar himself 
{Beowulf 11 . 1039-42); and in the case of the helmet there is a detailed evocation of 
its impregnability in battle {Beowulf 11 . 1448-54). Both, then, are rightly honoured by 
treasure, just as are mighty warriors themselves. But the intricacy of the verbal and 
conceptual relationships goes even farther than this since weapons can be described as 
honouring the man who bears them. When he lands in Denmark, Beowulf is described 
as being ‘waepnum geweordad’ (Beowulf 1. 250), ‘honoured by weapons’, a phrase that 
is repeated in describing the whole of his troop of followers not long afterwards: 

waes se irenbreat 

waepnum gewurbad (Beowulf 11.330-31) 

The iron-aimed troop was honoured by its weapons 

Weorpian is a resonant word within heroic poetry. Beowulf, entering Heorot bearing 
the head of Grendel after he has defeated Grendel’s mother in her underwater lair and 
decapitated her dead son, is described, at this his greatest moment of triumph as being 
‘dome gcwurbad’, ‘honoured/exalted in renown’: 

Da com in gan ealdor 5egna, 

daedcene mon dome gewurbad, 

hasle hildedor, Hrodgar gretan. (Beowulf 11.1644-46) 

Then in came the chief of the thanes, a man daring in deeds, exalted in renown, a hero 
brave in battle, to greet Hrodgar. 

It is the verb used to evoke the wide renown of the great hero Offa of Angeln, who 
is ‘wide geweordod’ (Beowulf 1. 1959), ‘honoured far and wide’, and it is used again 
when Beowulf, upon his return to the land of the Geats, describes to Hygelac, his lord, 
kinsman and king, how his deeds in Denmark have enhanced the honour of Hygelac’s 
people: 

baer ic, beoden min, bi ne leode 

weordode weorcum. (Beowulf 11. 2095-96) 

There, my prince, I honoured your people by my deeds. 

The one other instance of its use in Beowulf is in relation to the neck-ring given by 
Beowulf to Hygelac’s queen Hygd on his return to the land of the Geats. At the point 
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when it was presented to Beowulf by Hrodgar’s queen, Wealhjoeow, as part of the great 
gift-giving ceremony after the defeat of Grendel, it was favourably compared to one of 
the mighty torques of legend, and its association with Hygelac’s heroic death was fore¬ 
told {Beowulf 11. 1192-1214). Now, when Beowulf gives it to Hygd, she is honoured by 
wearing it: ‘breost geweordod’ {Beowulf 1. 2176), ‘her breast was honoured’. Weorpian, 
whether applied to men to or to weaponry, or to a royal adornment redolent of heroic 
legend, is a word expressive of high status, applicable to treasure and honour alike. This 
is a world in which weaponry is treasure and where both are used to display and confirm 
heroic honour in outward form. We see this also in Waldere, where the hero’s mailcoat, 
itself an heirloom with a heroic past, and praised by the hero for its workmanship and 
strength in battle, is described as being ‘golde geweordod’ {Waldere II, 1. 19) ‘honoured 
by gold’. 2 

As we see from the mailcoat in Waldere, and as has also been noted in connec¬ 
tion with the saddle given to Beowulf, the helmet that Beowulf wears when he sets off 
to fight Grendel’s mother, and the neck-ring given to Hygd, exceptionally high-status 
objects, which in this context are most commonly associated with war, have a status, 
even an honour, of their own, which may variously be expressed through their ‘pos¬ 
session’ of treasure as adornment, by allusions to their quality in battle, and by their 
own legendary associations. In these respects, weapons are like heroes and, like heroes, 
they may also have a name. One of Waldere’s swords is called Mimming {Waldere I, 
1. 3) and it is probable that, in Fragment II, it is Mimming’s fame in legend, forged by 
Weland and associated with the fight between the great heroic figures of Beodric and 
Widia, Weland’s son, that is celebrated by Waldere as he prepares to taunt his oppo¬ 
nent {Waldere II, 1-10). 3 In the Finnsburg Episode in Beowulf the truce between the 
surviving Danes and the followers of Finn is broken when Hengest, the leader of the 
Danish survivors, is challenged to exact revenge for the death of his lord, Hnasf, and the 
others who had fallen in the earlier battle, by having a sword placed in his lap, spurring 
him to honourable action. This sword is referred to as ‘hildeleoma’ {Beowulf 1. 1143), 
which is most probably the sword’s name, ‘battle-light’. The alternative possibility that 
it could simply be a poetic substitution for ‘sword’ is less likely since there are no other 
instances of this usage in the Old English poetic corpus; indeed, the only other 
occurrence is at Beowulf 1. 2583, where it is in the plural and refers to the hostile flames 


2 All references to Waldere are to Joyce Hill, ed., Old English Minor Heroic Poems, 3rd edn 
(Toronto and Durham, 2009). 

3 For a discussion of the passage in Waldere II, where the sword is not named, see Hill, ed., Old 
English Minor Heroic Poems, pp. 25-26, 117. 
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breathed forth by the dragon, his ‘battle-lights’. 4 When Beowulf fights Grendel’s moth¬ 
er, he takes with him a sword named Hrunting (Beowulf 11. 1457, 1490, 1659, 1807), 
a name perhaps formed from hrindan, ‘to thrust’. Beowulf’s sword when he fights the 
dragon is named Naegling (Beowulf, 1, 2680), based on the Old English nagl, ‘nail’, 
perhaps most directly indicating decorative nails in the sword’s finish, but doubtless car¬ 
rying with it something of the idea of the hardness and piercing quality of nails. Since 
this is a sword-name that is found elsewhere in Germanic heroic poetry, 5 6 it may have 
evoked for those listening to the poem memories of other heroic deeds and heroic dy¬ 
nasties. Both swords are heirlooms (Beowulf 11, 1458 and 2563), and both are thus tried 
in battle. Such weapons as these contribute to the heroic owner’s reputation, just as the 
hero’s deeds contribute further to theirs, ensuring their fame in later legend alongside 
that of the men who wielded them. 

The reputation that the hero seeks and which, in some sense, he shares with his 
weapons, is most commonly encapsulated in the word dom. b At one end of its semantic 
range it means, quite straightforwardly, ‘judgement’ (as in legal judgements, or the Last 
Judgement), ‘decree’, or ‘ordinance’. But it can also have the more general meaning 
of ‘discernment’, and, in poetic contexts, ‘glory’. In this last sense, glory is that good 
reputation earned by the hero in performing deeds that are judged by others to exemplify 
the praiseworthy heroic standard. The noun dom (verb deman, ‘to judge’) thus points 
to the public nature of heroic reputation. Heroes commonly make a declaration of their 
intention before a battle, and this may also be reinforced by expressions of encourage¬ 
ment and confidence on the part of others present. They are then judged by others after 
the event to have attained or surpassed the goals that they set, or to have died with such 
nobility that their good reputation is sealed for ever. Thus Beowulf makes declarations 
before each of his fights and so also does Waldere, and both are supported by the com¬ 
ments of others. What they hope to win, in victory or death, is dom, the good judgement 
of others, the reputation that may immediately be marked by the receiving of treasure, 
including honour-bearing weapons, and that will be preserved for posterity by being 
celebrated in heroic legend. 

Another word for this reputation, though rather less commonly used and perhaps 
somewhat less powerful than dom , is lof ‘praise’ (verb lofian, ‘to praise’), which again 
demonstrates the fundamentally public nature of the heroic reputation. As the Widsid 


4 Dictionary of Old English Web Corpus, 2009 release, consulted via 
http://0-tapor.library.utoronto.ca.warn.leeds.ac.uk/doecorpus/ 

5 George T. Gillespie, A Catalogue of Persons Named in German Heroic Literature (700-1600), 
including Named Animals and Objects and Ethnic Names (Oxford, 1973), p. 96. 

6 Dictionary of Old English: A to G on CD-ROM, ed. Angus Cameron, Ashley Crandell Amos, 
Antonette diPaolo Healey et al. (Toronto: Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval Studies for the 
Dictionary of Old English Project 2008). 
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poet explains at one point, the hero (in this case named as TElfwine, identifiable as the 
sixth century Audoin, king of the Lombards) who is generous in his gifts will acquire lof 
(Widsid 1. 72). 7 As Widsid records in the poem’s final words, it is in the poetic tradition 
that a hero’s reputation, his dom and his lof will be enshrined: 

Swa scribende gesceapum hweorfab 
gleomen gumena geond grunda fela, 
bearfe secgad, b oncwor d sprecab, 
simle sud obb e nor5 sumne gemetad, 
gydda gleawne, geofum unhneawne, 
se be fore dugube wile dom arasran, 
eorlscipe asfnan, ob b® 1 ea l scaeced, 
leoht ond lif somod; lof se gewyrced, 

hafad under heofonum heahfaestne dom. (Widsid 11. 135-143) 

So the minstrels of men go wandering, as fate decrees, through many lands; they declare 
their need, they speak words of thanks; always, south or north, they meet someone dis¬ 
cerning of song, generous in gifts, who wishes to enhance his reputation (dom), display 
his valour, until all passes away, light and life together; the man achieves praise (lof) 
who has beneath the heavens a secure reputation (dom). 

This is the dom that Hildegyd predicts for Waldere in a speech of encouragement 
in which she describes, as the hero’s distinctive characteristic, his somewhat reckless 
courage, which impels him not to hold an advantage but to fight under terms dictated 
by his opponent. With this we can compare Beowulf’s renunciation of a sword in his 
fight against Grendel on the grounds that Grendel does not use one (Beowulf\\. 677-87). 
What is more significant in the present context, however, is that Hildgyd’s encourage¬ 
ment and simultaneous definition of Waldere’s heroic stature includes his ancestry as a 
marker of heroism and a spur to further deeds and, on terms of equal importance, the 
quality and honoured pedigree of his sword (Waldere 1,11. 1-32). Through it he will win 
death or a lasting reputation, Tangne dom’ (Waldere 1,1.10). 

Appropriately, in Beowulf’s case dom is ascribed to him only after he has proved 
himself successful to the audience within the poem. Hrodgar, standing before the sev¬ 
ered limb of Grendel fastened over the door of Heorot, delivers a paean of praise to the 
hero, culminating in the words: 

hu be self hafast 

daedum gefremed, b® 1 bin [dom] lyfad 

awa to aldre. (Beowulf 11. 953-55) 

You yourself have brought it to pass by your deeds that your reputation (dom) shall 
live for ever and ever. 


7 All references to Widsid are to Hill, ed., Old English Minor Heroic Poems. 
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The scribe who wrote out this part of the uniquely surviving manuscript copy omitted a 
word between pin and lyfad, but there is no doubt that, as is recognised by all editors, the 
sense, grammar, rhythm and alliteration require that it be a single syllable noun begin¬ 
ning with d-\ in this context the only word possible is dom. Subsequently, before setting 
off to fight Grendel’s mother, Beowulf makes two assertions that he will win dom. In 
the first of these the claim is made in the form of a maxim, which clearly demonstrates 
the extent to which the concept of dom is integral to the heroic ideal. There is no doubt, 
however, that Beowulf intends the maxim to be expressive of his own intentions: 

Ure aeghwylc sceal ende gebidan 
worolde lifes; wyrce se he mote 
domes aer dea]oe; J)® 1 bid drihtguman 

unlifgendum aefter selest (Beowulf 11.1386-89) 

Each of us must expect the end of life in the world; let him who has the opportunity win 
glory (dom) before death; that is best afterwards for the lifeless warrior. 

On the second occasion the sword Hrunting is integral to the claim: 

Ic me mid Hruntinge 

dom gewyrce, o)>de mec dead nimed (Beowulf 11.1490-91) 

I will achieve renown (dom) with Hrunting, or death will take me. 

When this battle is over, as has already been noted, he triumphantly enters H rod gar’s 
hall ‘dome gewurjoad’ (Beowulf 1. 1645), ‘honoured/exalted in renown’, to receive yet 
more treasure as a mark of his heroic standing (Beowulf 11. 1782-84, 1866-69). And 
so Beowulf leaves Denmark as a proven hero, whose moral as well as social stature is 
displayed by the treasures that he wears: 

Him Beowulf hanan, 
gudrinc goldwlanc graesmoldan traed 

since hremig. (Beowulf 11. 1881-82) 

Beowulf went from him there, the warrior splendidly decked in gold, proud in his trea¬ 
sure, trod the grassy turf. 

The poet’s final assessment of this phase of Beowulf’s career, once he has made his 
report to Hygelac and presented his gifts to his lord, is: 

Swa bealdode beam Ecdeowes, 
guma gudum cud, godum daedum, 

dreah asfter dome. (Beowulf 11. 2177-79) 

Thus the son of Ecdeow (i.e. Beowulf), a man renowned for his battles, for his good 
deeds, acted in accordance with the requirements for renown (after dome). 
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Yet even this is not the climactic judgement. Following this assessment by the poet, 
Hygelac gives Beowulf a hall, seven thousand hides of land, the rank of a chief, and 
the great sword of his father Hredel, a mighty heirloom which is itself bedecked with 
treasure: 

Het 8a eorla hleo in gefetian, 
heaSorof cyning HreSles lafe 
golde gegyrede; nass mid Geatum 8a 
sincmabSum selra on sweordes had; 

bast he on Biowulfes bearm alegde (Beowulf ll. 2190-94) 

Then the protector of warriors, the king brave in battle, commanded the heirloom of 
HreSel to be brought in, bedecked with gold; there was not at that time among the Geats 
a better treasure in the form of a sword; he laid that on Beowulf’s lap. 

It is noteworthy that it is the gift of the sword that is given the greatest attention since it 
is this, rather than the social rewards of hall, land and chieftainship, that is the principal 
recognition of Beowulf’s outstanding heroism. 

In the fight against the dragon a more elegiac note is present. But Beowulf’s renown, 
won in his youth, is still a powerful rallying cry when the loyal Wiglaf comes to his aid: 

Leofa Biowulf, laest eall tela, 

swa 6u on geoguSfeore geara gecwasde 

bast 6u ne alaste be 6e lifgendum 

dom gedreosan. (Beowulf 11. 2663-66) 

Beloved Beowulf, accomplish all things well, just as, in the time of your youth, long 
ago, you said you would never allow your renown (dom) to fail as long as you were 
alive. 

Consistent with this is the use of lof and its compounds. The heroic tone is set at the 
beginning of the poem by the aphoristic statement: 

lofdaedum sceal 

in maegba gehwaere man gebeon. (Beowulf 11. 24-25) 

By praiseworthy deeds must a man prosper in every nation. 

The poet offers a similar aphorism when describing Beowulf’s resolution as he wrestles 
with Grendel’s mother: 


Swa sceal man don 
bonne he set gu3e gegan benceS 

longsumne lof, na ymb his life cearaS. (Beowulf W. 1534-36) 

So must a man do, when he thinks to win lasting praise in war; he has no care at all for 
his life. 
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Finally, the mourners at Beowulf’s funeral recall the hero’s deeds: his actions are 
extolled (significantly the word used is ‘demdon’ {Beowulf 1. 3174) ‘they judged’, 
the verb corresponding to the noun dom), and they pronounce him to be iofgeornost’ 
{Beowulf 1. 3182) ‘most eager for praise’. This stands as the climax of all the qualities 
that they honour; it is the last in their list, and the last word of the poem. 

In this heroic world the accoutrements that figure most prominently in terms of the 
descriptive attention given to them are swords, helmets and mailcoats and, to a lesser 
extent, shields. When Beowulf and his men journey to Denmark, and are challenged 
by the coastguard when they reach land, there is reference to mailcoats and shields, 
along with a general comment about the armour of Beowulf and his men by which, as 
we have seen, they are honoured. Then, as they proceed, their helmets are described in 
some detail {Beowulf 11 . 303-306). On reaching the hall, but before entering, they set 
down their shields and spears — but only these — and then respond to the challenge of 
Hrodgar’s herald Wulfgar who, like the coastguard, judges them well on the basis of the 
war-gear that they wear, drawing the conclusion that they are men who can be trusted: 
not seeking Hrodgar out of exile, but from heroic pride and greatness of spirit {Beowulf 
11 . 338-39). As he reports to Hrodgar: 

Hy on wiggetawum wyrde Juncead 
eorla geaehtlan; huru se aldor deah, 

se haem headorincum hiderwisade. {Beowulf 11.368-70) 

In their war-gear they seem worthy of the esteem of nobles; indeed the lord who has led 
these battle-warriors here is strong. 

On the strength of this and Hrodgar’s confirming remarks when their arrival is reported 
to him, they are allowed to enter the main hall in their war-gear. What they wear as they 
enter, therefore, are accoutrements that have already established their heroic quality in 
the eyes of those who see them for the first time. This is their personal war-gear: helmet, 
mailcoat and sword. And these are the items that Beowulf, within the hall, finally lays 
aside when he takes up station in order to confront Grendel: 

Da he him of dyde isembyman, 

helm of hafelan, sealde his hyrsted sweord, 

irena cyst, ombihtbegne, 

ond gehealdan het hildegeatwe. {Beowulf \\. 671-740) 

Then he took off from himself the iron mailcoat, the helmet from his head, gave the 
ornamented sword, the choicest of blades, to the attendant, and commanded him to 
guard the war-gear. 

This selectivity persists throughout the poem. For example, the first gifts that Hrodgar 
gives to Beowulf after the defeat of Grendel - the gifts of highest status and greatest 
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honour — are a gilded standard, a helmet (which is described in some detail), a mail- 
coat, and a glorious treasure-sword, ‘masre madjoumsweord’ (Beowulf 1. 1023), which 
is borne before the hero (Beowulf 11. 1020-1034). Only after the poet has dwelt on 
these and the ceremony associated with them does he go on to describe the next set of 
gifts, which are the horses and their trappings, including Hrodgar’s own ornamented 
and battle-tested saddle (Beowulf 11. 1035-42). It is clear that the poet wishes to make a 
distinction, since he sums up the gift-sequence by referring to Beowulf’s new ownership 
of ‘bega’ (Beowulf 1. 1043), ‘both’, which must mean both sets of gifts since Beowulf 
has received far more than two gifts in the course of the ceremony. Only after further 
entertainment, including the recitation of the Finnsburg story, does Wealhjreow step 
forward with her gift of personal adornment, the torque that Beowulf subsequently gives 
to Hygd. There is thus a decided hierarchy in the gift-giving, which reinforces the sense 
of selectivity. 

What we find in the poem is thus akin to the selectivity that we find in the Stafford¬ 
shire Hoard. The exception is the mailcoat, of which the hoard offers no evidence. A 
mailcoat in poetry can be described as gold-adorned, as we have seen with the mailcoat 
of Waldere. But more usually in poetry and certainly in real life these are artefacts made 
from iron; and iron is simply not present in the Staffordshire Hoard. It is as if the hoard’s 
selectivity expresses the same conceptual focus as heroic poetry, with the added layer 
of the practical exclusion of iron, whether mailcoats, sword-blades, spear-tips or arrow¬ 
heads. In any case, neither spears nor arrows are ‘heroic’ weapons: they are effective 
at something of a distance (even in the case of thrusting spears, by comparison with a 
sword), and although they are very occasionally mentioned in heroic poetry, they play 
no part in the individual combats that are the quintessential deeds of heroes. They also 
differ from such objects as swords, helmets and shields in that they are not suitable for 
the distinctive and rich adornment which can identify the status of the bearer, so they 
are neither personal, nor are they part of the treasure of the elite. The selective focus 
of Old English heroic poetry and its illustration of the heroic and status-giving charac¬ 
teristics of particular types of war-gear can therefore help us understand what is in the 
Staffordshire Hoard and what is not. If the items in the hoard were indeed taken from the 
enemy, the poetic tradition puts us in touch with a set of concepts that made this more 
than simply an act of plunder. 

It follows, of course, that if certain items of war-gear, and treasure more generally, 
can exemplify honour, both within themselves and in reciprocal relationship with their 
high-status owner, they can also have a place in the conception of dishonour. When Be¬ 
owulf makes his report to Hygelac, he refers favourably to Hrodgar’s daughter, Freawa- 
ru, who passed around the ale-cup to the warriors in the hall. This leads the poet into 
a digression about her future tragic marriage to the Heathobard Ingeld in the hope of 
repairing the hostilities between Danes and Heathobards. But the Danes who accom¬ 
pany Freawaru to the Heathobard court wear the war-gear that they had taken from the 
Heathobards they had killed: 
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On him gladiad gomelra lafe, 

heard and hringmasl Heada-Beardna gestreon, 

Jjenden hie dam waspnum wealdan moston — 
od daet he forlasddan to dam lindplegan 

swaese gesidas ond hyra sylfra feorh. {Beowulf 11. 2036-40) 

Upon them (i.e. the Danes) gleamed the heirlooms of their (i.e. the Heathobards’) 
ancestors, the treasure of the Heathobards, hard and ring-adomed, as long as they were 
able to wield their weapons, — until they led to destruction in the play of shields the 
dear companions and their very lives. 

This is seen by the Heathobards as an ignominious reminder of their dishonour in defeat. 
An aged Heathobard warrior recognises one of the swords and reminds Ingeld of what 
it once stood for, and who owned it: 

Meaht du, min wine, mece gecnawan, 

|x>ne |)in fasder to gefeohte basr 
under heregriman hindeman side, 
dyre iren, b® 1 ' hyne Dene slogon, 
weoldon waelstowe, syddan Widergyld laeg, 
aefter haeleba hryre, hwate Scyldungas? 

Nu her bara banena byre nathwylces 

fraetwum hremig on flet gasd, 

mordres gylped, ond bone madbum byred, 

bone be du mid rihte rasdan sceoldest. {Beowulf 11. 2047-56) 

Can you not, my friend, recognise the sword, the precious iron-blade that your father 
bore to the fight when he was beneath his helmet for the last time, where the Danes slew 
him and the bold Scyldings (i.e. the Danes) took possession of the place of slaughter, 
after Widergyld (i.e. a Heathoboard warrior) lay dead, following the fall of the heroes? 
Now a son of a certain one of the slayers goes about here in the hall exulting in his 
war-ornaments, boasts of the murder, and wears the treasure(-sword) which by right 
you should control. 

Inevitably the feud is renewed, with tragic results. The heirloom sword, with all the 
usual elite attributes of treasure, reputation, and reciprocal relationship with a mighty 
warrior, becomes, in the enemy’s hands, a symbol of dishonour which, in the circum¬ 
stances of the Heathobard legend, is then made to serve as a spur to vengeful action by 
recalling the honour that had been lost. 

In the main plot of Beowulf when Hrunting proves to be useless against Grendel’s 
mother the dom of the sword itself is said to have failed: 

da waes forma sid 

deorum madme, b® 1 his dom alaeg. {Beowulf 11.1527-28) 

That was the first time for the precious treasure that its glory {dom) failed. 
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The circumstances are peculiar: Grendel’s mother is supernatural, and the only sword 
that can prevail against her is an ancient, intricately worked, and previously victorious 
sword made by giants, which Beowulf fortuitously finds in the underwater cave. Hrunting 
is not abandoned, but is taken back to Heorot by Beowulf, where he praises it (Beowulf 
11. 1807-12). So the sword’s dishonour is not complete. Nonetheless, we see here once 
again, in the use of dom in relation to the fate of a named and renowned treasure-sword, 
the commonality of language between heroes and heroic weapons. 

Beowulf, of course, performed deeds that earned him lasting dom , but the followers 
who deserted him when he was fighting the dragon are taunted by the loyal Wiglaf with 
having performed a ‘domleasan died’ (Beowulf 11. 2890), ‘a deed without honour’. For 
this, he predicts, they will suffer privation in exile: 

Nu sceal sincjiego ond swyrdgifu, 
eall edelwyn eowrum cynne, 
lufen aliegean; londrihtes mot 
fiasre masgburge monna asghwylc 
idel hweorfan, syddan aedelingas 
feorran gefriegean fleam eoweme, 
domleasan dasd. Dead bid sella 

eorla gehwylcum Jaonne edwitlif! (Beowulf 11.2884-910) 

Now the receiving of treasure and the giving of swords, all enjoyment of your native 
land and comfort shall cease for your people; each man must wander, deprived of his 
domain, of the fortified dwelling of his kin, after nobles far and wide come to hear of 
your flight, your dishonourable (domleasan) deed. For everyone of noble rank death is 
better than a life of disgrace! 

My concluding example of the loss of honour is when Unfeijo gives his sword to 
Beowulf before he dives into the mere to fight Grendel’s mother. The hero proves his 
worth on arrival in Denmark by the way he meets a sequence of challenges: from the 
coastguard at the point of landing, from Wulfgar at the point of entering Hrodgar’s hall, 
and then, after the validating welcome from Hrodgar, from U life tjo within the hall. Up 
to the point of UnferJTs challenge, Beowulf’s worth has been demonstrated by his ac¬ 
coutrements and bearing, the name of his lord and kin, his father, and his own name, in 
that order; Hrodgar then confirms this and reveals that he knew Beowulf when he was a 
boy, thus showing that there is prior connection between Danes and Geats. Unfeijvs sub¬ 
sequent challenge, which is the final one before the challenge of the fights themselves, 
questions the validity of the story about Beowulf’s swimming match against Breca, 
evidently his most famous exploit thus far. At heart this is a challenge about words 
versus deeds. Beowulf’s response reveals a dark side to Unferjo’s own history (kin-kill¬ 
ing and drunkenness) and demonstrates that, in the swimming match, he did more than 
Unt'eiji’s version of the story says (Beowulf 11. 499-606). Beowulf thus proves himself 
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to be someone who can distinguish between words and deeds, fulfilling the maxim that 
the coastguard had been prompted to utter as part of his appraisal of the hero: 

TEghwaebres sceal 
scearp scyldwiga gescad witan, 

worda on worca, se be wel Jjenced. {Beowulf 11. 287-89) 

The bold shield-warrior who thinks well must know the difference between these two 
— words and deeds. 

UnferJ), however, cannot so distinguish, being driven to speak out from a sense of griev¬ 
ance that anyone should obtain more glory than he himself (Beowulf \\. 501-505), and 
by failing to carry out the heroic deeds that alone win dom. Yet after Beowulf has de¬ 
feated Grendel and has thus irrefutably established his dom before the eyes of the Danes 
themselves, even Unferjo has to concede. In a public act, he lends his sword to Beowulf 
and, in so doing, surrenders what dom he had: 

Naes hast bonne maetost maegenfultuma, 

hast him on dearfe lah 3yle Hro5gares; 

waes haem haeftmece Hrunting nama; 

hast waes an foran ealdgestreona; 

ecg waes iren, atertanum fah, 

ahyrded heahoswaete; naefre hit aet hilde ne swac 

manna aengum b ara b e hit mid mundum bewand, 

se 6e gryresifias gegan dorste, 

folcstede fara; naes baet forma si3 

baet hit ellenweorc aefnan scolde. 

Huru ne gemunde mago Ecglafes, 
eafobes craeftig, h® 1 he aer gespraec 
wine druncen, b a he baes waepnes onlah 
selran sweordfrecan; selfa ne dorste 
under y6a gewin aldre geneban, 
drihtscype dreogan; b® 1 " he his dome forleas, 
ellenmaerdum. Ne waes baem o6rum swa, 

sydban he hine to gu3e gegyred haefde. (Beowulf 11. 1455-72) 

That was not then the least of mighty aids that HroQgar’s spokesman lent him in his 
need; Hrunting was the name of the hilted sword; it was one of the foremost of ancient 
treasures; its edge was iron, patterned by venomous stripes, hardened with the blood 
of battle; never had it failed in battle any man who grasped it in his hand, who dared 
to enter upon perilous adventures, the meeting place of foes; that was not the first time 
that it had bold work to do. Indeed, when he lent the weapon to a better swordsman, 
the son Ecglaf (i.e. Unferb), powerful in his strength, did not remember what he had 
said before, drunk with wine; he himself did not dare risk his life, accomplish deeds of 
prowess, beneath the tumult of the waves; there he lost his fame (dom), his reputation 
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for heroic deeds. It was not at all thus for the other man (i.e. Beowulf), after had had 
prepared himself for the fight. 

Care must of course be taken when using Old English heroic poetry as a means of 
interpreting archaeological finds. The finds are the product of the real world, whereas 
the poetry presents an idealised world of the imagination. Furthermore, the poetic texts 
survive in manuscripts from the end of the Anglo-Saxon period, even though their cul¬ 
tural world may be deliberately archaic, derived from the transmission of legends over 
time. The manuscripts of the poems referred to here are thus not contemporary with 
the Staffordshire Hoard. Yet they embody concepts of honour and dishonour which 
allow us to glimpse the value-systems lying behind the possession and loss of selective, 
elite weaponry. The clear implication is that the war-gear constituting the Staffordshire 
Hoard, if obtained by victory in battle, was not simply valuable plunder — gratifying 
though that would be for the winners — but was a symbol of something more profound: 
a defeat of the very heart of a group’s cohesive self-worth and self-definition. 
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The Aldborough hoard of Anglo-Saxon sceattas was discovered by a metal detector user 
in the settled ploughsoil of an arable field in February 2010. Initially forty-three coins 
were unearthed. Despite repeat visits after the ground had been rolled and seeded, no 
further specimens came to light. Flowever, when the sugar beet was removed in February 
2011 and the land was again ploughed, a further seventeen specimens were recovered. 
After rolling and seeding, the area was again intensively detected with several different 
machines and the resulting addenda of five more coins brought the current total to sixty- 
five. This makes the Aldborough hoard one of the largest sceatta hoards from Britain 
and, in terms of its date of deposition, second only to the large (and as yet unpublished) 
hoard from Aston Rowant in Oxfordshire, discovered in 1971. 1 A useful checklist of 
hoards is available on the Fitzwilliam Museum’s Early Medieval Corpus website. 2 

Given the sensitivity of the site, it is not felt appropriate to divulge any further details 
that might allow identification of the hoard’s exact location. Flowever, some general 
remarks are desirable. All of the coins were retrieved from an area of approximately 30 
metres square; none were discovered beyond these confines. This small area and the site 
as a whole were fieldwalked by Dr Andrew Rogerson of Norfolk Landscape Archae¬ 
ology’s Identification and Recording Service when conditions for finding pottery were 
reasonably good, and nothing came to light. Nor was any metalwork of any significant 
age recovered by metal detector and so presumably, the hoard was deposited or lost in 
an area where there had been little previous activity. No material of similar date to the 
sceattas has been found in the general vicinity of the field. 

It is impossible to know whether the coins represent part of a buried hoard or the 
chance loss of some manner of purse. If a pot was involved it may have been produced 
from the crude grass-tempered wares often in use before the widespread appearance of 
the better made pottery known as Ipswich ware in the early eighth century. This would 
probably not have survived in the soil. Even if an Ipswich ware container or another 
locally-made vessel of similar type had been used to hold the hoard, the small sherds 

A number of people are to be thanked for their help with this paper. Drs Mark Blackburn, now 
sadly no longer with us, and Martin Allen of the Fitzwilliam Museum have always been kind in 
offering their help and advice. Dr. Andrew Rogerson of Norfolk Landscape Archaeology, a spe¬ 
cialist in the Anglo-Saxon period in Norfolk and who spent many cold hours in the field during 
the retrieval of the hoard, has also been of great assistance. 

1 Kent 1972, 243-4. 

2 http://www-cm.fitzmuseum.cam.ac.uk/dept/coins/projects/hoards 
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of one vessel dispersed in ploughsoil could easily elude the most vigilant searcher. Of 
course, if the hoard was placed or fell into the ground in an organic container no traces 
of this would be expected to survive. 

It will probably be the case that more sceattas from this assemblage will appear in 
the future; hopefully these will not significantly alter the picture offered us by this first 
group. All examples are listed in tabular form at the end of this paper and a representa¬ 
tive selection is illustrated in the text below. Since no cleaning of coin hoards is allowed 
until after completion of the Treasure process, they remain in their excavated state and 
thus some of these photographs do not do justice to their subjects. 

This paper is little more than an interim report on this hoard although it is the author’s 
intention that it will still offer a reasonably complete account of the group as a whole. 
It will be useful to compare the hoard’s composition with the picture formed by casual 
losses from the county. Norfolk Landscape Archaeology’s Identification and Recording 
Service has been recording information on stray finds of sceattas for many years. Over 
250 sites that have produced one or more of these coins are now on the county’s Historic 
Environment Record (hereafter HER). Some of the other records, particularly the earlier 
ones, are not very complete but the overwhelming majority of those found in the last 
nine years have been fully recorded and may also be found on the Fitzwilliam Museum’s 
Early Medieval Corpus of coin finds (hereafter EMC), an enormously useful database 
of finds from the period following the collapse of Roman authority in Britain to the end 
of Henry II’s Tealby coinage. 

It is also likely that the Norfolk HER will have a number of coins on record that are 
not on the EMC database and vice versa. The odd example on the Portable Antiquities 
Scheme database also seems to be unrecorded elsewhere. With these resources there is 
enough information to create a very useful corpus of 7th and early 8th century coin finds 
from Norfolk and the author hopes to publish such a catalogue, both of sceattas and the 
earlier thrymsas, at some date in the future. It is also to be hoped that a die study of the 
Aldborough coins against the stray finds from Norfolk will be a part of this work. For 
now, however, this paper will only mention the broad trends that have become apparent 
in a cursory study of the material where it is relevant to the Alborough hoard itself. For 
this study, the EMC was used, a search of which produced approximately 350 records 
of sceattas. 

As mentioned above, the most important hoard of sceattas of this period so far dis¬ 
covered was the Aston Rowant hoard, deposited between about 705 and 710. It will, of 
course, be instructive to compare the Aldborough group with this one. Indeed, as Ald¬ 
borough is discussed, a good deal of similarity between the two assemblages will reveal 
itself. From various indications discussed below, it seems that Aldborough is a little later 
in date than Aston Rowant; it must date to the second decade of the eighth century, prob¬ 
ably in the earlier portion of that decade. 

The one question about the Aldborough hoard, a question that we will never be able 
to answer, is where the coins that comprise it were assembled. Aldborough is on the 
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North Norfolk coast close to what were, in the Anglo-Saxon period, important anchor¬ 
ages and river systems. Thus it could easily represent an assemblage of coins formed 
some miles from Norfolk. With this most important question hanging over the hoard it 
is impossible to answer with any degree of certainty other questions centring on what 
Aldborough can tell us about the coin types circulating in Norfolk at the time of its de¬ 
position. Nonetheless, some speculation is unavoidable and indeed such speculation is 
the stuff of numismatics. 



Fig. 1. Series A (Aldborough 01) 

Series A is represented by only a single coin, a sceatta of the A3 type. Since A is a 
Kentish product and a very early Primary type, finishing around 685 or very soon af¬ 
ter (at the latest), this is not overly surprising. Aston Rowant also contained very few 
examples. 3 Its day had nearly passed by the time of Aldborough. In any case, only six 
Series A sceattas from Norfolk are recorded on the EMC of which two are contemporary 
copies. 




Fig. 2. Series B (Aldborough 08) 

There are eight coins of the early Primary Series B in the Aldborough hoard, five of 
type BI and three of B1I. Two of the BI coins are die-duplicates on both obverse and 
reverse. Of the other three BI types, two coins are copies; these also are struck from 
the same pair of dies. This die-linkage is notable. Metcalf is undecided on the origin of 
Series B, being unwilling to declare for an East Saxon origin over an East Anglian one. 4 
Rigold mentions that they are found together with A in Kentish graves. 

Were Series B (and in particular BI) an East Anglian product and if the Aldborough 
hoard represents a sample of what was circulating in East Anglia rather than a group 

3 Metcalf 1993, 90. 

4 Metcalf 1993,102-4. 
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brought into the area from elsewhere then the relatively large proportion of these coins, 
not to mention the die-linkages in the B1 group, would not be out of place. This may be 
evidence that Series B is East Anglian. The sample is, however, small. 

Significantly, Series B coins also fonn a relatively high percentage of the stray sce- 
atta finds from Norfolk, some forty examples being listed, a proportion similar to that in 
the hoard. Of course, the total of stray finds includes sceattas of all periods and not just 
those lost at the time of Aldborough’s deposition. 




Fig. 3. Series BZ (Aldborough 10) 

BZ was a very small issue and is represented by only one example. Find spots of the 
type centre on northern East Anglia and it is not impossible that the type was actually 
minted in the broad geographical area of Aldborough. Thus its presence is no real sur¬ 
prise. Four others from Norfolk appear on the EMC database. 



Fig. 4. Series Y (Aldborough 25) 

One coin in the name of Aldfrith is unusual and its presence in a hoard of this 
date furnishes further proof, if any were needed, that these coins were struck for king 
Aldfrith of Northumbria (684-705) rather than the later Aldfrith of Lindsey. 5 Given its 
pristine condition, it could be argued that it had not been in circulation for very long 
when it went into the ground. If this was the case it may place this issue towards the end 
of Aldfrith’s reign, in the first years of the 8th century. Its presence in Norfolk is also 
interesting given the triple-tailed beasts on the obverse and their similarity to the beasts 
encountered on Series Q which was struck in the East Anglian fen edge. 6 


5 Metcalf 1993, 117. 

6 Metcalf 1993,118. 
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Fig. 5. Series C (Aldborough 14 & 16) 

Sceattas of Series C form a significant proportion of the Aldborough coins. Ten have 
so far appeared. This is another series whose attribution Metcalf considers still open to 
debate; again the arguments are between it being East Saxon or East Anglian. Five of 
the coins are of Cl, two being of the inverted type, four of C2 and one a specimen with 
garbled runes. Two of the C2 types share obverse and reverse dies. This may suggest an 
East-Anglian origin. Flowever, given the fact that C2 was probably not produced very 
long before the deposition of Aldborough, this die-linkage may not be very significant. 
The coins could have travelled together for a short time before finding their way into 
the hoard. 

In fact, Series C is rather poorly represented in the EMC catalogue of Norfolk finds, 
only ten specimens being noted. This would fit the Kentish origin given to this series by 
the compilers of the EMC and stands in some contrast to the picture given by the hoard. 
The relatively large numbers of Series C coins in Aldborough are probably to be ex¬ 
plained by the fact that C was in its heyday at the time the hoard went into the ground. 



Fig. 6. Series F (Aldborough 28) 

Series F is well represented, constituting eight specimens. Two of these are of the 
biii type, both from different pairs of dies whilst a third belongs to type ci. The other 
five are of type bii; all of these coins share a common reverse die (four sharing the same 
obverse die) and thus form a significant group. The origin of Series F has long been 
open to debate and the presence of these five coins in a hoard where there is otherwise 
no outstanding die-linkage of this order is interesting. Did these coins travel to Norfolk 
together from a minting place outside the county or even abroad given its Merovingian 
style, or is Series F in fact an East Anglian product, the coins having been struck close 
to Aldborough and never having had time to become separated? The latter explanation 
is certainly plausible although the distribution pattern of this coinage is still at present so 
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scattered as to be inconclusive. Metcalf states that ‘One would prefer to think that Series 
F was minted at a trading-place with access to the Wash, and thence to Lincolnshire and 
Norfolk’. 7 

There was little incidence of die-linkage between the Series F specimens in the Aston 
Rowant hoard and that probably implies that Series F is not an Oxfordshire product. The 
die-linkage in Aldborough suggest that Series F was a local issue although, of course, 
the hoard could have been assembled far away from its place of loss or deposition. 

A number of Series F sceattas has been recorded in Norfolk. Ten are on the EMC 
database. There is little die-linkage between these coins and those in the present hoard 
although one example from Great Dunham, a few miles from Aldborough, shares an 
obverse die with a coin from the hoard. 

Metcalf has argued that the b types of Series F are earliest. 8 Aldborough is helpful 
here since no type Fa sceattas are present. Although this is not proof positive, their ab¬ 
sence does suggest that they came later and were either not being produced at the time 
Aldborough went into the ground or had only just started being struck. More examples 
from different dies would strengthen this argument since the group of five die-linked 
coins is not, of course, as powerful in terms of the evidence it gives as five coins from 
different dies. Nonetheless, the absence of Fa types can be taken to suggest that Fb is 
earlier than Fa. if this is the case then the existence of an example of Fa in very pale gold 
must be, as Metcalf suggests, an anomaly. 



Fig. 7. VERNVS (Aldborough 37) 

Four coins belonging to the so-called VERNVS group were present in the Aldbor¬ 
ough hoard. Three of these are of the first phase of that coinage, one of type e, two of 
type f, the other of the second phase, similar to type c. Examples of this second group 
did not occur in Aston Rowant, implying that Aldborough may be slightly later in date. 
VERNVS types are uncommon to say the least although Aldborough was probably lost 
or deposited at the time when the earlier group was at the peak of its circulation. Even so 
the four coins from the hoard offer a significant addition to the corpus of VERNVS spec¬ 
imens. This is a greater number than the three stray finds from Norfolk on the EMC. 

It is not surprising, especially given the location of Aldborough on the coast, that 
there are a number of Continental issues present. These form a significant percentage of 

7 Metcalf 1993, 128. 

8 Metcalf 1993,130. 
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the sceattas found in Norfolk in any case. Many are recorded from the county, both on 
the EMC and on the Norfolk HER’s records. 



Fig. 8. Series D, type 2c (Aldborough 41 & 46) 


A large number of Series D sceattas were present, ten of type C2 and six of type 8. 
Two pairs of the C2s share common obverse dies. The large number of C2 types and 
their die-linkage may attest significant trade between East Anglia and the production 
place of C2; in fact they may all have come to Norfolk together directly from their place 
of mintage. Certainly, the proportion is high, accounting for roughly fifteen percent of 
the sceattas in the hoard. 



Fig. 9. Series D, type 8 (Aldborough 48) 

The Series D type 8 coins produced no die links amongst themselves although the 
reverses of two coins were so close that it is difficult to see the dies used to strike them 
as not being the products of the same hand. 



Fig. 10. Series E, variety G (Aldborough 59) 

There are twelve ‘Porcupine’ types of Series E, all falling within the parameters of 
Metcalf’s variety G. Not surprisingly, all are relatively early types, six of type Gl, one 
of G2 and five of G3. G4, not generally any rarer than the other types, is absent which 
accords well with the suggestion of Blackburn and Bonser that this is the latest type. 9 

9 Blackburn and Bonser 1987, 101. 
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They point out that other hoards including Aston Rowant also contained types G1 to G3 
but not G4. The broad similarity of Aldborough to Aston Rowant is again highlighted 
by this group. Large numbers of Porcupines are recorded as stray finds from Norfolk 
and, as with the D types, their presence in Aldborough in such numbers comes as no 
surprise. Out of all the hundred or so Series E sceattas from Norfolk, around fifteen are 
of type G. 






Fig. 11. Series R (Aldborough 21 & 22) 

There were only four sceattas of Series R in the hoard. Series R sceattas are relatively 
common as stray finds in Norfolk. Since R is a secondary series, however, and since 
Aldborough was deposited not that many years into this phase, this is not in itself at all 
surprising. What is of note is that all four Series R sceattas are of the R2 type. Two share 
a common reverse die. It has been suggested by Metcalf that type R2 may predate Rl. 10 
The evidence of a hoard found in the area of Series R’s production, that is East Anglia, 
now appears to support this conjecture. 

Aldborough has much to tell us. If we assume, perhaps erroneously, that it represents 
a sample of what sort of sceattas were circulating in Norfolk in the second decade of the 
eighth century, then it is invaluable. There are several possible conclusions although we 
should proceed tentatively. It could be said to push the origin of Series B northwards 
into East Anglia. Series B is relatively well represented in the hoard with some die-link¬ 
age and this, taken with the large numbers of Series B sceattas occurring as stray finds 
within the county, should be considered in any discussion centring on the origin of this 
issue. 

It could also suggest a minting place for Series F within this area or close to it. The 
ten coins from Norfolk on the EMC, placed within the content of the date of Aldborough 
(many of the EMC coins being, of course, later issues) form a significant group. This 
group is almost doubled by the Aldborough coins and, against the backdrop of the stray 
losses of coins produced prior to the c.715 date of the hoard, provides a plausible (if not 
a compelling) case for Series F having been produced in Norfolk or an area around the 
Wash not too far away. 

It can also be of use with certain questions of dating. It would appear to confirm that 
Series R2 is earlier than Rl. Also, that the Porcupine type G4 is later than the other 

10 Metcalf 1994, 508. 
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types. Also, it probably indicates that the Series Fa sceattas are later than the Fb ones. 
Finally, it reconfirms that the Aldfrith sceattas were produced in the name of Aldfrith of 
Northumbria. 


Table 1. Catalogue of Aldborough hoard sceattas. 


Catalogue 

Number 

Series/type 

Weight" 

Notes 

Original 

number 

1 

A3 

1.23g 


56 

2 

BIA/C 

1.25g 

Obverse and reverse die-links with 3 

1 

3 

BIA/C 

1 - 16g 

Obverse and reverse die-links with 2 

54 

4 

BIA/C 

1.19g 


60 

5 

BIA/C (copy) 

1.24g 

Obverse and reverse die-links with 6 

62 

6 

BIA/C (copy) 

1.10g 

Fragmentary. Obverse and reverse 
die-links with 5 

47 

7 

BII 

1.26g 


2 

8 

BII 

1.25g 


3 

9 

BII 

1 -18g 


49 

10 

BZ 

1.25g 


4 

11 

Cl 

1 - 16g 


8 

12 

Cl 

1 -21 g 


44 

13 

Cl 

1.04g 


64 

14 

Cl (inverted) 

1.22g 


5 

15 

Cl (inverted) 

1.20g 


7 

16 

C2 

1.25g 

Obverse and reverse die-links with 17 

61 

17 

C2 

1 -21 g 

Obverse and reverse die-links with 16 

63 

18 

C2 

1 -21 g 


6 

19 

C2 

U4g 


9 

20 

C (with garbled 
runes?) 

1.20g 


45 

21 

R2 

1.22g 

Reverse die-link with 22 

10 

22 

R2 

1 -21 g 

Reverse die-link with 21 

11 

23 

R2 

1 - 16g 


12 


11 Weights are prior to cleaning. 
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24 

R2 

Ulg 


57 

25 

Aldfrith 

1.20g 


13 

26 

Fbiii 

1 • 14g 


19 

27 

Fbiii 

1.26g 


20 

28 

Fbii 

1.20g 

Obverse and reverse die-links with 

29-31, reverse die-link with 32 

14 

29 

Fbii 

U7g 

Obverse and reverse die-links with 28, 

30-31 reverse die-link with 32 

15 

30 

Fbii 

1.24g 

Obverse and reverse die-links with 

28-29, 30, reverse die-link with 32 

16 

31 

Fbii 

1 - 16g 

Obverse and reverse die-links with 

28-30, reverse die-link with 32 

17 

32 

Fbii 

1.24g 

Reverse die-link with 28-31 

18 

33 

Fci 

0.96g 

Fragmentary 

52 

34 

VERNVS 
(group 1, E) 

1.10g 


22 

35 

VERNVS 
(group 1, F) 

1.24g 


21 

36 

VERNVS 
(group 1, F) 

1 - 17g 


51 

37 

VERNVS 
(group 2, C) 

1.23g 


23 

38 

D (type C2) 

1.24g 

Obverse die-link with 39 

24 

39 

D (type C2) 

1 - 19g 

Obverse die-link with 38 

25 

40 

D (type C2) 

1 • 16g 

Obverse die-link with 41 

30 

41 

D (type C2) 

1.23g 

Obverse die-link with 40 

48 

42 

D (type C2) 

1.22g 


26 

43 

D (type C2) 

1.25g 


27 

44 

D (type C2) 

1.36g 


28 

45 

D (type C2) 

1 -21 g 


29 

46 

D (type C2) 

1.26g 


58 

47 

D (type C2) 

1 -21 g 


65 

48 

D (type 8) 

1 -21 g 

Very similar obverse die to 51 

31 
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49 

D (type 8) 

1.23g 

32 

50 

D (type 8) 

l-19g 

33 

51 

D (type 8) 

1,27g Very similar obverse die to 48 

34 

52 

D (type 8) 

0.83g Broken half 

35 

53 

D (type 8) 

1.22g 

50 

54 

E(G1) 

1.20g 

36 

55 

E(G1) 

1.22g 

37 

56 

E (Gl) 

1.10g 

38 

57 

E (Gl) 

1.24g 

39 

58 

E (Gl) 

1.22g 

46 

59 

E (Gl) 

1 -38g 

53 

60 

E(G2) 

1.22g 

40 

61 

E(G3) 

1.23g 

41 

62 

E(G3) 

1.26g 

59 

63 

E(G3) 

1.24g 

42 

64 

E(G3) 

1 - 19g 

43 

65 

E(G3) 

1.21g 

55 
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A NEW COIN TYPE (AND A NEW KING?) FROM 
VIKING NORTHUMBRIA 

Gareth Williams 


In September 2011, a Viking silver hoard was discovered near Silverdale in north 
Lancashire. 1 2 Comprising 201 silver items in a lead container, the hoard shows strong 
similarities with the much larger hoard found at Cuerdale, near Preston in 1840. 2 The 
Silverdale hoard contained intact jewellery, ingots, fragments of hack-silver derived 
from both jewellery and ingots, and twenty-seven coins. These included five silver 
pennies of Alfred of Wessex (871-99), seven anonymous Viking imitative pennies 
of Alfred’s Two-Line type, a penny of Athelstan II/Guthrum of East Anglia, three pen¬ 
nies of Viking Northumbria (including the coin which is the main focus of this article), 
six Frankish deniers plus a silver-plated base-metal imitation denier, and four Abbasid 
dirhams. 

The non-numismatic items are similar in style to those in the Cuerdale hoard, and the 
coins also represent the same types, the only significant omission being the St Edmund 
memorial type from East Anglia, which was well-represented in Cuerdale. It is also 
notable that the Silverdale hoard does not contain coins of Edward the Elder, which 
were amongst the latest coins contained in Cuerdale. However, these made up such a 
small proportion of the Cuerdale coins that their absence from the much smaller sample 
in Silverdale is not statistically significant. On the basis of the other coins, we may be 
reasonably confident that the Silverdale hoard was deposited around the same time as 
Cuerdale. 

The dating of Cuerdale has shifted a number of times since its discovery, owing 
in part to the circularity of the arguments for dating some of the Viking issues repre¬ 
sented within the hoard, for which little independent dating evidence is available. Early 
interpretations suggested a date of c.910, which was later pulled back to c.903, more to 
accommodate interpretation of the hoard in relation to the expulsion of the Vikings from 
Dublin in 902 than because the evidence demanded it. More recently, detailed consider¬ 
ation both of what is present in the hoard and what is absent, combined with calculations 
based around the time required for some of the more distantly minted coins in the hoard 
to reach Lancashire, have led to broad agreement that the hoard is unlikely to have been 
deposited much before 905 or much later than 910. 3 


1 Boughton, Williams & Ager 2012. 

2 For comprehensive discussion of the Cuerdale hoard, see now Graham-Campbell 2012. 

3 Grierson & Blackburn 1986, 252; Archibald 1992; Williams 2012, 64—7. 
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The dating of Cuerdale is significant because the hoard contains a large concentra¬ 
tion of coins minted in Viking Northumbria, including regal issues in the names of 
two kings, Sievert/Siefredus and Cnut. Contemporary historical sources from northern 
England from the late ninth and early tenth centuries are almost non-existent, and while 
there are occasional mentions of Northumbrian rulers in contemporary Anglo-Saxon 
and Irish annals, they tend only to mention Northumbria as events there related to their 
own areas of interest, and even then usually contain little detail. These contemporary 
sources may be supplemented with material from much later chronicles which appar¬ 
ently derive at least in part from lost (and therefore unverifiable) northern annals, saints’ 
lives, and Scandinavian sagas. None of these later sources can be considered entirely 
reliable, and many details are demonstrably inaccurate, anachronistic or the result of 
literary borrowings and/or the need to conform to particular genres. That does not mean, 
however, that everything that they contain is wrong, and different historical narratives 
can be constructed depending on how much weight the individual historian chooses to 
place on each source. Even including all of the questionable material, the evidence is 
both incomplete and confusing, to the extent that one of the most influential books on 
Viking York was able to state both that ‘York lacked kings again in the opening decade 
of the tenth century’ and, some pages later, that ‘In view of the fragmentary nature of the 
evidence it would be rash to assume that York had no kings during the interval from 902 
to 910’. 4 With such incomplete evidence, therefore, there are gaps in which we cannot 
say with any certainty who was the ruler of Viking Northumbria, and the discovery of 
previously unrecorded rulers through numismatic evidence is not in itself surprising. 

In this context, the Northumbrian Viking coinage, despite the brevity of the inscrip¬ 
tions, provides an unparalleled source of contemporary textual evidence, and one which 
has been used by a number of historians in order to create a historical chronology for 
Viking Northumbria around the beginning of the tenth century. 5 Many of the coins carry 
a mint signature of EBRAICE CIV1TAS (and variations thereof), indicating that they 
were minted in York. They also carry religious inscriptions (see further below) and the 
names of the rulers Siefredus, Sievert (these two are normally taken to be alternative 
versions of the same name), Cnut and Alwaldus, and some of the coins in the name 
of Cnut Rex also carry an inscription CUNNETT1, which has yet to be satisfactorily 
explained, and may be another ruler’s name, a by-name, or an unidentified mint. 6 It 
may be noted that Siefredus/Sievert may plausibly be identified with a Sigeferth of 

4 Smyth 1975, 41, 75. 

5 E.g. Smyth 1975, 47-54; Rollason 2003, 216, 224; Hadley 2006, 33-50; Holman 2007, 95-7; 
Downham 2007, 78-80. 

6 Lyon & Stewart 1961; Stewart 1987; Blackburn 2004, 285; Williams 2012, 45, 67. Unlike 
Sievert/Siefredus and Cnut, Alwaldus is not given the title of king on his coins (see further 
discussion below). 
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Northumbria recorded by yEthelweard in the late tenth century as raiding ‘around the 
coasts’ (probably of Wessex) in 893 and, rather less certainly, with an earl Sichfrith 
active in the Irish Sea around the same time, but that Cnut is not recorded in any reliable 
contemporary or near contemporary source, so the discovery of coins of Cnut in the 
Cuerdale hoard in 1840 provided the first evidence for a ruler of this name at this date 
(not to be confused with the later Cnut (1016-35). Attempts have been made to link 
him with a Cnut said to be active raiding in Northumbria (although not said to be resi¬ 
dent there) in Scandinavian sources, but the nature of these is such that at best we can 
take them as corroboration of the existence of a Cnut in Northumbria around this time 
(and offering no information of any value concerning him), and at worst as entirely 
valueless. 7 The dating of these two rulers thus depends in part on the overall dating of 
the hoard, and in part on the few dates which can be gleaned from the historical record. 



Fig. 1. Silver penny of AIRDE CONVT, with DNS REX reverse, from the Silverdale 

hoard 

It is against this background that the importance of a new type within the Northum¬ 
brian series must be seen. The coin (Fig. 1) on one side reads DNS REX, short for 
Dominus Rex, or ‘Lord and King’. This relates to existing inscriptions within the se¬ 
ries, DNS DS REX and DNS DS O REX, short for Dominus Deus Omnipotens Rex, or 
‘Lord God Almighty and King’. Together with inscriptions reading MIRABIL1A FECIT 
(Fig. 2), or ‘He has done marvellous things’ (Psalm 98.1), and the use of a variety of 
crosses as both obverse and reverse designs, the coins point to the overtly Christian 


7 Lyon & Stewart 1961,9; Smyth 1975,47-52; Stewart 1987, 347; Downham 2007, 79-80; Wil¬ 
liams 2012, 47. Jomsvikinga saga ( Js ), Olcifs saga Tiyggvasonar en mesta ( OsT) and th ePattr 
afRagnars sonum (PRs ) make this Cnut a son of Gorm the Old of Denmark, placing the raid, 
if it has any historical foundation at all, in the second quarter of the tenth century. Jomsvikinga 
saga specifically has Cnut defeated and killed by Athelstan (925-39) which would fit, but OsT 
and f>Rs have him defeated by Adalbrikt, successor to AOalmund, an otherwise unknown neph¬ 
ew of Edmund of East Anglia (d. 870), who became king some years after his uncle’s death, 
which provides the only remote justification for associating this raid with a period relevant to 
the Cuerdale hoard. Js, ch. 5, 6-7; OsT, A.i, 129-30; PRs, 160-1. 
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public status of the rulers named in this series, however little it may tell us about their 
personal religious beliefs. 8 In the case of Cnut, this message is reinforced by the fact that 
the name and title CNUT REX are not presented simply as a continuous circumscription, 
but are arranged around the limbs of the cross in the form of signation (making the sign 
of the cross), with the C at the top, followed by the N at the bottom, then the V at one 
side and the T on the other, with the process repeated with REX and a cross (Fig. 3). 



Fig. 2. Silver penny with MIRAB1LIA FECIT/D NS D S O REX inscriptions. BM 

1838,7-10. 1410 




Fig. 3. Silver penny of Cnut, minted in York. BM 1838, 7-10. 1354 


A similar approach to combining text and symbol can be observed in the new coin. 
The two words are arranged so that DNS passes between the R and E of REX at an angle 
of 90°, thereby forming a cross from the words, with a trefoil of pellets in each angle 
reinforcing the shape, and leaving no doubt that the Dominus Rex referred to is God, 
despite the absence of Deus from the inscription. Thus, while the design of the coin 
is novel, it is very consistent with other coin types of the series, and with the overall 
approach to Christian symbolism. 


8 On the series as a whole, the most detailed study remains Lyon & Stewart 1961, but see 
also Blunt 1985; Grierson & Blackburn 1986, 321; Stewart 1987; Blackburn 2004; Blackburn 
2006; Williams 2012. On the Christian context of the coinage, see Rollason 2003, 225-8; 
Blackburn 2007; Williams 2007; Williams 2012, 45. 
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The other side is more intriguing. The central design, within an inner border of 
pellets, is a small cross pattee, which again fits well into the series as a whole. The 
circumscription lacks the usual initial cross, and is broken in two places, once by a 
pellet, once by a simple gap, so it is not completely certain where the inscription be¬ 
gins. However, since spacing is not always even, and a more meaningful inscription 
appears if one assumes that the pellet is the beginning, the inscription appears to read 
■AIRDE CONVT. Although in coin inscriptions A occasionally signifies V inverted, it 
more commonly represents an unbarred A, giving us the name Airdeconut. This is not 
immediately recognisable as a known name in any conventional spelling, but one must 
remember that the other forms in this series show attempts by Anglo-Saxon or Frankish 
moneyers to represent unfamiliar Scandinavian names. SIEFREDVS and SIEVERT are 
taken to represent Latinised and non-Latinised forms of the same name, also recorded in 
manuscripts as Sigeferth and possibly also Sichfrith. These probably all represent Old 
Norse Sigfrodr. Cnut represents Old Norse Knutr, and became the normal form to repre¬ 
sent the name in Old English and to some extent in Latin when referring to later rulers 
of that name, although a Latin form Canutus is sometimes also used, hence the existence 
of what is now seen as an antiquated Anglicisation, Canute. 

The existence of the Canutus form, (not found on coins), demonstrates an attempt to 
represent a very short unvoiced vowel which creeps in naturally between 
the K and n when pronouncing the word Knutr, or indeed any other word with that 
combination of consonants. While the normal version of the name on the coins is CNVT, 
‘CONVT’ seems a plausible alternative form again representing the unvoiced vowel. If 
the second part of the name Airdeconut does indeed represent Knutr, the whole can 
perhaps be taken to represent the name Hardakniitr or HorQaknutr, for which the stan¬ 
dardised English form (and the form which appears on coins of the later ruler of that 
name) is Harthacnut. D is a perfectly acceptable representation at this time for D 
(especially if the die-cutter was Frankish rather than Anglo-Saxon), and the vowels also 
seem plausible. One may also note that Adam of Bremen, admittedly writing in the late 
eleventh century, also used the form Hardegon, apparently to represent the same name, 
again using D for D, and using an o to represent the unvoiced vowel between the k and 
n consonants, although here the k becomes a g. 9 In the absence of direct parallels, none 
of this proves conclusively that -AIRDE CONVT represents the name Harthacnut and 
the absence of an initial H is undoubtedly problematic, but it does seem the most plau¬ 
sible reconstruction of what it might represent, and within a basically literate coinage (if 
with some idiosyncratic spellings) we can be certain that it is intended to represent 
something. 10 


9 Gesta, 1.35. 

10 I am conscious in proposing this interpretation of the name that I am neither a name specialist 
nor even a historical linguist. One of my hopes in publishing this coin quickly is to make it 
more readily available for study by specialists in other disciplines. 
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If we accept that it does represent the personal name Harthacnut, does it take us 
any further forward? As mentioned, there is no absolute chronology for the Northum¬ 
brian Viking coinage of the Cuerdale phase. However, Stewart Lyon and Ian Stewart 
established a relative chronology, in that the series appears to begin with coins in the 
name of Sievert/Siefredus alone, followed by joint issues of Sievert/Siefredus and Cnut, 
followed by Cnut alone. The death of a king named Guthfrith (ON Gudrodr) in York in 
August 895 was noted by the tenth century chronicler /bthelweard. and the same event 
is probably recorded in the account of the death of king Guthred in 894 by Symeon of 
Durham." No other ruler of Northumbria is then named before the deaths of two kings 
named Eowils and Halfdan in 910. 12 

These dates thus provide brackets within which Sievert/Siefredus and Cnut have been 
seen as likely to be active, and this fits well with the date bracket of c. 905-10 suggested 
for the Cuerdale hoard. If Sievert/Siefredus is to be identified with the Sigeferth who 
led Northumbrian raiders against Wessex in 893, this may suggest that his kingly status 
was established before the death of Guthfrith, or that he was at that stage still establish¬ 
ing the credentials as a warleader that would enable him to claim the title on Guthfrith’s 
death, since Sigeferth is not specifically described as a king. In any case, the title of king 
in Viking rather than Anglo-Saxon contexts seems to have been linked more to personal 
status than to territorial control, and there are several historical parallels for the multiple 
kingship implied by the joint coinage of Sievert/Siefredus and Cnut. 13 It is therefore 
perfectly possible that the rule of Sievert/Siefredus overlapped at the beginning with 
that of Guthfrith, just as it later did with Cnut. Guthfrith’s name does not appear on coins 
of the main Northumbrian Viking series, although a single (and fragmentary) example 
has been attributed to him (Fig. 4). 



Fig. 4. Silver penny of Guthfrith. BM 1984, 4-14. 3 


11 bthelweard IV.3; Historia regum anglorum, Part I, II, 92. 

12 ASC A&B, sub 911 [910]. Later accounts suggest either the death of a third king, Ivarr, or that 
Ivarr was the brother of one or both of the slain kings, but not necessarily present. Dumville 
2005,88-9. 

13 Stewart 1987, 348; Williams 2012, 43. 
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The Northumbrian Viking series also includes coins in the name of ALVVALD- 
VS. Christopher Blunt identified these coins with /Tthelwold. nephew of Alfred of 
Wessex, who fled to Northumbria following a failed attempt to establish himself as 
king of Wessex on the death of his uncle in 899. This interpretation has generally been 
accepted. /Ethelwold was recognised as king in Northumbria (again almost certainly 
reflecting personal status rather than territorial authority) before moving on to East 
Anglia and Essex, where he was killed in battle somewhere between 902 and 905 
against his cousin Edward the Elder, who had succeeded his father as king of Wessex. 14 
The Alwaldus coins are particularly important for the interpretation of the new ■ AIRDE 
CONVT coin for a number of reasons. Firstly, if the attribution to /Tthelwold is correct, 
they provide a precedent for the use within the Northumbrian Viking coinage of name 
alone, rather than name and title, for someone of recognised regal status. Secondly, 
they provide a fixed point within the series which anchors it even more firmly in the 
years around 900. Thirdly, while the known pilfering of rarities from the Cuerdale hoard 
by collectors before it was properly secured and recorded means that we do not know 
exactly how many examples there were in the hoard, we can safely say that they were 
extremely rare, and even today the total number of recorded examples remains in single 
figures, not all of which come from Cuerdale. 15 This is important because the occurrence 
of so few examples in such a large hoard, shows how easily another rare type within 
the same series might be entirely missing. Here it is interesting to note that of the 
Northumbrian Viking coins in the Silverdale hoard apart from the AIRDE CONVT 
type, one was a Mirabilia Fecit/D“NS D“S REX type, and the other an Alwaldus type 
(Fig. 5). 




Fig. 5. Silver penny of Alwaldus, from the Silverdale hoard 


14 ASC A sub 904; B, C, D sub 905; Blunt 1985; Rollason 2003, 216-7; Downham 2007, 81; 
Williams 2012, 45. NB Different manuscripts of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle provide 
conflicting dates. 

15 Blunt 1982; Blunt 1985; Williams 2012, 39-40. 
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The ■ AIRDE CONVT coin must be seen as part of the Northumbrian series represent¬ 
ed in Cuerdale, but its exact place within the series is more problematic. Stylistically, 
it would be difficult to argue that it comes early in the series, and its absence from 
Cuerdale could be taken to indicate that it comes from the end of the series and was 
issued too late to be included in the hoard. This possibility can certainly not be excluded. 
However, comparison with the Alwaldus type suggests other possibilities. The absence 
of any coins in this series in the name of Guthfrith, despite the fact that he was apparent¬ 
ly a Christian king with associations with York, suggests that the series was instigated 
by Sievert/Siefredus after Guthfrith’s death in 895, even if he was already recognised as 
a king in Northumbria before Guthfrith’s death. The condition of the coins, includ¬ 
ing secondary treatment, indicates that freshly-minted coins in the name of Cnut were 
amongst the latest types in the hoard when it was deposited between 905 and 910. 16 
If the attribution of the Alwaldus type to /Ethel w o Id is correct, that type must be a 
relatively short-lived issue from c. 900-902, the rarity of which in Cuerdale can be partly 
explained by the small scale of the issue compared to other types within the series, and 
partly to the fact that this type had ceased to be issued some time before. Given the as¬ 
sociation within the Silverdale hoard of the -AIRDE CONVT type with an Alwaldus, 
and also the absence from Silverdale of the more common Cnut types, it is possible 
that Silverdale was deposited before the issues in the name of Cnut began, and that 
the -AIRDE CONVT also therefore dates from c.900. However, the caveats expressed 
above about reading too much into the absence of any type from such a small sample 
also apply to Cnut’s coinage, although the great size of this coinage makes its absence 
less easily explicable than rarer types. On balance, a bracket of c. 900-910 seems safer 
for both the - AIRDE CONVT type and the deposition of the Silverdale hoard, i.e. around 
the same time as Cuerdale, but possibly slightly earlier. 

This means that a ruler, probably but not certainly named Harthacnut, needs to 
be accommodated around the first decade of the tenth century. Initial publicity around 
the discovery of the hoard noted the possible discovery of a previously unrecorded 
ruler. 17 Predictably, this led to a barrage of emails and blogs suggesting that the name 
Harthacnut is perfectly well known, and that the coin must be attributed to one of the 
known rulers of that name. One of these, Harthacnut, son of Cnut the Great, king of 
Denmark (1035-42) and England (1035-7 and 1040-42) can immediately be excluded. 
While there may prove to be scope for a small amount of movement in the dating of the 


16 Archibald 2012, 62. 

17 The press launch of the hoard on December 14 th , 2011, saw media coverage, both national and 
international, which is too extensive to list here in full. Examples include ‘Treasure hunter dug 
for a hoard of silver and found a new Viking king’, The Times, 15 th December 2011; ‘Treasure 
find gives glimpse of Viking life’, The Guardian, IS' 11 December 2011. 
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•AIRDE CONVT type and the Silverdale hoard, a re-dating to the eleventh century is 
numismatically completely impossible. 

A more problematic issue, also in my opinion to be rejected, is the association of 
the coin with a Harthacnut recorded in Denmark at some point in the second quarter 
of the tenth century. This Harthacnut has been identified either as the father of, or the 
same person as, Gorm the Old, father of Harald Bluetooth, commemorated in a runic 
inscription at the royal complex at Jelling in Denmark, and the earliest ‘historical’ ruler 
of the current Danish royal dynasty. The problem here is that sources for tenth century 
Denmark are even fewer and less reliable than for Northumbria in the same period, and 
our evidence is limited to the accounts gathered apparently from oral tradition by Adam 
of Bremen in the late eleventh century, and on later saga literature which linked historical 
figures with mythological predecessors with little or no concern for factual accuracy. 
These sources provide us with two conflicting accounts of the Danish Harthacnut’s 
ancestry. Pdttr af Ragnars sonum, compiled in the fourteenth century, makes him the 
son of Sigurd Snake-in-the-eye, son of the semi-mythical Ragnarhairy-breeches. Sigurd 
is said to have married Blaeja, daughter ofHille, one of the two rival kings of Northumbria 
killed by the Viking invaders in 866, and their son Harthacnut is said to have succeeded 
his father as ruler of Sjaelland, Skane and Halland, and to have brought the Oslo Fjord 
under his own control. 18 This has the advantage of providing a link to Northumbria 
through the otherwise unrecorded Blaeja, and would place him as a king in Denmark 
around the right time. However, there is no suggestion in this account that Harthacnut 
himself ever spent time in England. Moreover, the chronology of this version seems 
implausibly stretched. It also conflicts with the more straightforward account of Gorm’s 
descent presented by Adam of Bremen (see below), and reads most plausibly as an attempt, 
centuries after the event, to claim a spurious link between the Danish royal house and the 
heroic (if largely fictitious) Ragnar. It should also be noted that numerous other details 
of English history presented in this account are demonstrably incorrect. The association 
of the - AIRDE CONVT coin with the Harthacnut represented in Pdttr afRagnars sonum 
can therefore be safely rejected. 

However, there are more plausible references to the Danish Harthacnut in Adam of 
Bremen’s Gesta Hammaburgensis Ecclesiae Pontificum, written in the last quarter of 
the eleventh century, and citing as his source Svein Estrithsson, then king of Denmark. 
Referring to a king Sigerich, who can be dated to the early tenth century on the basis 
of runic inscriptions, Adam tells us that ‘when he had ruled for a little time, Hardegon 
films Suein, coming from Nortmannia, deprived him of his rule. But it is uncertain 
how many kings or rather tyrants of the Danes [there were, and] whether they ruled at 
the same time or one has lived for a short time after another.’ 19 As indicated above, 

18 PRs, 160-61. 

19 Gesta 1.54. 
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Hardegon has been taken to represent the name Harthacnut (and appears in this form in 
some later manuscripts), and since both the names Harthacnut and Svein recur later in 
the Danish royal line, this seems a reasonable interpretation. A link between Harthacnut 
and Gorm the Old is provided slightly later in Adam’s Gesta when we are told that ‘[filius] 
Hardecnudth Wrm ruled the land of the Danes at that time, a most cruel worm indeed 
and in no small measure oppressed the Christian people. Having contrived to destroy 
utterly that Christianity which existed in Denmark, he drove the priests of God beyond 
his borders, and he also killed many through torture. ’ The pagan Wrm or Worm is later 
identified as the father of the Harald who accepted Christianity, and therefore of Harald 
Bluetooth, meaning that Wrm can be safely identified with Gorm the Old. 20 Nortmannia, 
or ‘land of the Northmen’ cannot be identified with any certainty, and could possibly 
indicate Normandy, but more probably represents some part of Norway, which would 
not be surprising given intermittent Danish claims over the Oslo Fjord (and occasionally 
beyond) throughout the Viking Age. The term is used in several other places within the 
Gesta to indicate Norway, while other forms are used to indicate Northumbria, so there 
is no serious probability that Nortmannia could be intended to represent Northumbria. 

No precise date can be placed on Harthacnut’s conquest of Denmark, although if 
Sigerich is correctly identified with the siktriku/sitriuk of Haddeby runestones 2 and 4, 
this makes him the son of knupa (ON Gnupa) who is almost certainly the same person as 
the Chnuba defeated by Henry the Fowler in 934. 21 This would suggest that Harthacnut 
was active sometime after 934, but Adam’s comment on the uncertainty even in his own 
time over whether the various named Danish kings of the tenth century had consecutive 
or overlapping reigns provides a warning against too rigid a dating system for Danish 
kings in this period. With such loose chronology, and with so little information provided, 
one cannot rule out the possibility that this Harthacnut was briefly active in Northumbria 
c. 900-910 before going on to establish himself in Denmark some years later. Against 
that, one may simply note that there is nothing in the surviving sources to suggest this, 
and that the only basis for suggesting it as a possibility is the coincidence of the name 
Harthacnut. While it is not impossible, therefore, it is also not particularly likely. 

One last possibility, however, does deserve more serious consideration. As men¬ 
tioned above, a king Guthfrith died in York in 895. The anonymous Historia de Sancto 
Cuthberto, probably compiled in the eleventh century, provides a relatively detailed 
and highly implausible account of Guthfrith’s election as king of Northumbria c.883, 
through the intercession of St Cuthbert, despite the fact that he was a slave at the time, 
in return for which Guthfrith recognised the holdings of the community of St Cuthbert 

20 Gesta 1.57, 61. Divergent manuscript versions allow for the reading of Harthacnut and Gonn 
as a single individual with two names or a name and a by-name, or, perhaps more plausibly, 
for Gonn as the son Harthacnut. 

21 Res gestae Saxonicae , 1.40; Kroman 1976, 75-77, 93-101; Moltke 1985, 193-5. 
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between the Tyne and the Wear. The accuracy of this account has been questioned by 
most historians, and seems most likely to be a stock piece of hagiography intended both 
to testify to the power of St Cuthbert and to claim a degree of royal authority for the 
tenure of the estates of the community of St Cuthbert. However, while the detail of the 
account seems questionable, this does not mean that it is totally without foundation. 22 
That Guthfrith was converted to Christianity is supported by his coinage, and his burial 
in the ‘high church’ in York, and there is some evidence to suggest a degree of interaction 
and perhaps even mutual support between Viking rulers and the Church (including the 
community of St Cuthbert) in Northumbria from this time onwards. 23 This is important 
because of one other detail in the Historia 's account: it tells us that Guthfrith was the son 
of Harthacnut. If one regards the Historia 's account of Guthfrith as invention from start 
to finish, it would be difficult to disagree with David Dumville’s assertion that ‘There 
is no reason to think that the ancestry alleged for [Guthfrith] in the Historia Sancto 
Cuthberto has any validity’. 24 If one sees the story as an elaboration and distortion of 
Guthfrith reaching an accommodation with the Church, the irrelevant detail of his pater¬ 
nity becomes less of a cause for suspicion. Dumville has noted that the name Guthfrith 
(in various forms) is a recurrent one in the Ui Imair, the dynasty of the descendants of 
Ivarr who played a major role in the control of Dublin, Northumbria and the Kingdom 
of Man and Isles through the tenth century and beyond. 25 Some association of this Guth¬ 
frith with the dynasty seems certain, although since the name becomes a dynastic name 
only at a later period than that of this Guthfrith, and since only grandsons rather than 
sons of the original Ivarr are named in surviving sources, it is possible that Guthfrith’s 
original connection with Ui Imair was through marriage, rather than by blood. 26 

The Historia Sancto Cuthberto is certainly not a reliable source, so it follows that 
the indication that Guthfrith was the son of Harthacnut is also unreliable. That does not 
mean that it is wrong, nor is it inherently implausible, and the new coin supports the 
possibility of the name being used in Northumbria at this time. If Guthfrith was the son 
of Harthacnut, and died in 895, it seems unlikely that a coin issued between five and 
fifteen years later was issued in the name of that Harthacnut. However, just as Guthfrith 
and several other names were repeated many times as dynastic names within Ui Imair, 
repetition of names within individual families seems to have been widespread in the 
Viking Age, and it is not unlikely that the Harthacnut of the coin was either a son or 
some other close relation of Guthfrith son of Harthacnut. 

22 Smyth 1975, 43; Rollason 2003, 245-6; Dumville 2005, 87-8; Downham 2007, 75-6. 

23 Smyth 1975,43-7; Rollason 2003,225-30; Dumville 2005, 88; Hadley 2006,37-52; Downh a m 
2007, 76-8. 

24 Dumville 2005, 88. 

25 Dumville, 2005, 88. For a more extended discussion of the significance of the Ui Imair to 
1014, see Downham 2007, passim. 

26 Downham 2007, 76. 
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The Cnut Rex represented more extensively within the same series may conceivably 
have been the same person, or another relative, but the similarity of name is unlikely to 
be coincidental. 27 There is certainly a numismatic parallel for the same individual using 
both the forms Cnut and Harthacnut on his coins. Silver pennies of the Jewel Cross and 
Arm-and-Sceptre types, formerly attributed to Cnut, king ofEngland (1016-35) are now 
recognised as issues of his son Harthacnut (joint-king ofEngland 1035-7, sole king 
1040-42). 28 The name Hardaknritr or Hordaknutr includes the name Kniitr, together 
with a secondary element which according to different etymologies could suggest the 
adjective ‘hard’ or an association with Hordaland in western Norway (perhaps recall¬ 
ing Adam’s account that the first Danish Harthacnut’s family came from Nortmannia). 
The name Harthacnut thus originally represents a compound of a name and a by-name, 
and in theory the two might conceivably be separated, although such compound forms 
sometimes became established forms in their own right. Given that the AIRDE CON- 
VT form is currently unique despite the considerable size of the Northumbrian coinage, 
while the inscription CNUT REX is known from a large number of separate dies, it 
could be argued that both represent the same name, but that the latter form emerged as 
the preferred version after an initial experiment. Against this, I have not been able to 
trace another example of an individual named Harthacnut being referred to simply as 
Cnut, and the ‘posthumous Cnut’ coinage of 1135-7 must be seen in the context that 
Harthacnut was competing for the kingship with his half-brother and rival Harold I. 
Stressing the similarity of his own name and his father’s in these circumstances was 
one way of suggesting the greater legitimacy of his own rule, reflecting the use of both 
CARLVS REX inscriptions and Karolus monograms across various Carolingian coin 
types of the late ninth century. 29 On balance, the available evidence suggests to me that 
it is more likely that the coins represent two separate rulers than one, but it must be 
stressed that this is an informed opinion rather than objective fact. 

Given the shared coin types, it seems likely that Sievert/Siefredus was another rela¬ 
tive, rather than merely an ally. While multiple kingship of unrelated allies might work 
in the context of a campaigning army, as seems to have been the case on occasion with 
the micel here 30 of the 860s and 879s, there are few if any examples of it working in the 
case of territorial kingship. As Dumville has noted, the Eowils, Halfdan and Ivarr named 
as kings in 910 all share names repeated within the Ui Imair, and that dynasty certainly 
reclaimed Northumbria a few years later under first Ragnald and then Sihtric (again 


27 I am grateful to Marion Archibald for useful discussion of the issues discussed in this 
paragraph, although we reached different conclusions. 

28 Talvio 1986, 275. 

29 Grierson & Blackburn 1986, 208-9, 232, 242-3. 

30 A term normally translated as ‘Great Army’, although the precise meaning is probably more 
complicated and pejorative. 
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both recurring names within the dynasty). 31 SigfroQr, as the likely name represented 
by Sievert/Siefredus, is another name that appears within the dynasty, and strengthens 
Dumville’s case for associating Guthfrith in some way with the Ui Imair. If the Cnut 
and Harthacnut of the coinage can also be linked with the dynasty through the suggested 
relationship with Guthfrith as well as through the shared coinage with Sievert/Siefredus, 
it begins to look as if Northumbria may have remained consistently in the hands of the 
Ui Imair and their family connections throughout the late ninth and early tenth centuries. 
The inscriptions of the coins minted at York in the decades immediately before and after 
900 raise questions about the precise status of the Ui Imair in Northumbria at that time 
that the coins alone cannot answer, but the gain of another king’s name (if correctly 
interpreted) is another piece of the picture, and an important reminder that history needs 
to be informed by numismatics as well as the other way round. 
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NUMISMATICS FROM NEWSPRINT 1753-1884: 
SOME LOST YORKSHIRE HOARDS EXPOSED 

C. Stephen Briggs 


Introduction 

The purpose of this note is to present records of forty-three Yorkshire hoards, a number 
of which are quite new to the numismatic record. Their source is the growing quantity 
of digitised historic printed news media which, over the past decade, has become an 
important resource for researchers - not only numismatists - but also for most historical 
and archaeological enquirers. One record is usefully complemented in detail from an 
account published in the obscurest of antiquarian periodicals, one of the very rare items 
to have escaped the sharp eye of Harrington E. Manville to whose exemplary scholar¬ 
ship coin studies are so indebted. 1 

In literate Western Europe, scholars have long been able to draw upon a wide variety 
of printed antiquarian sources for inventorizing artefact discoveries. Early newsprint 
was never neglected by scholars in Britain and Ireland, though traditionally political 
and social historians have probably made best use of papers like The Times - for which 
an index was conveniently published in book form. 2 Local historians, on the other hand, 
were more likely to comb local papers, in all likelihood using the hand glass as a pri¬ 
mary finding aid. Archaeologists and numismatists have benefited from their dedication 
and industry, while they could rarely have justified the time investment demanded for 
profitable returns in the re-discovery of early artefacts or their find-spots. 

But while for some decades post-War, microfilm and microfiche newspapers brought 
us closer to the raw data, it was not until The Times was put onto CD by the publisher 
Chadwyck-Healey during the 1990s that its more universal application and potential 
began to emerge. 3 From there to full digitisation was a short step and the educational 
foundation GALE - CENGAGE made The Times online 1785-1985 available digitally 
around the turn of the millennium. Soon after, working in partnership with the British 
Library, that was followed by CENGAGE’s British Nineteenth-Century Newspapers 
online (c.2005), which in 2010 was integrated with The Times and many additional local 
papers in their online Newsvault. In 2011 this was further complemented by a separate 
venture: The British Newspaper Archive, again a partnership involving the British Li¬ 
brary. This resource carries back coverage nearer to 1700 and offers fascinating insights 
into many as yet unexplored aspects of post-Medieval life in Britain and Ireland. A 

1 Manville 1993a, 1993b and 1995 are here relevant, but there are many others. 

2 The Times Official Index 1980 and Palmer 1781-1905. 

3 Briggs 2009. 
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digitised record of The Illustrated London News 1842-2003 recently joined this cornu¬ 
copia of resources, while ProQuest, another educational publishing foundation has also 
digitised The Manchester Guardian and The Obsemer. Moreover, The Scotsman now 
has a bespoke digital archive and there are at least two online databases devoted exclu¬ 
sively to Irish Newspapers. 

At present, accessing these resources has only one immediate drawback: all require 
subscription either personally or through membership of one of the larger libraries, par¬ 
ticularly those in institutions of higher education. My own access to CENGAGE and 
ProQuest comes through (free) membership of the National Library of Wales. 

What makes these resources so indispensable is that all are fully-equipped with digi¬ 
tal search engines enabling specific word recognition. These are of differing efficiency 
but do enable researchers to access the most obscure or mundane information on virtu¬ 
ally any imaginable topic. They differ in user-friendliness, at least partly because the 
quality of optical recognition can vary with typefaces - many wore inconsistently and 
some appear never to have been renewed. Researchers can to some degree combat this 
sort of problem by interrogating digitised texts using a variety of alternative search 
terms. Such application enables greater confidence in the outcome. The present writer 
began searching to help document a narrative of nineteenth-century archaeological his¬ 
tory. 4 From there it was only a short step to re-discovering unrecorded archaeological 
artefacts and documenting barrow excavations, some of which are currently being used 
in collaborative research ventures. 

Newspaper testimonies 

As is the case today, most nineteenth-century newsprint came jointly from professional 
journalists and regular or occasional local correspondents. Though some stories were 
announced under arresting titles, most news snippets about coin finds were treated 
inconsequentially. Such reports were nevertheless influential in generating curiosity, 
and also, no doubt, in stimulating greater desire to find treasure. Indeed, murder apart, 
even today few reports are more arresting than those proclaiming the discovery of lost 
treasure. Once an article was in print somewhere, editors of rival papers felt free to 
reprint anything that would sell their papers. These Yorkshire accounts are no exception, 
some of them appearing right across the British Isles (for example numbers 11 and 29). 5 
But not all stories were meant exclusively for sensation and many narratives carried 
serious educational messages which were also syndicated widely. 

Re-discovering hoards - An ongoing project 

The initial bibliographical foundations of British-lrish post-Roman coin hoard study 
were laid by Thompson, who in 1956 listed only 394, no more than 22 coming from 

4 Briggs 2007 passim. 

5 Whereas an attempt has been made to provide some indication of this geographical spread, in 
most cases the citation given is felt to be the one closest to the date and place of discovery. 
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Yorkshire. 6 In 1971 Brown and Dolley raised the overall figure to around 1200 with per¬ 
haps 34 from Yorkshire (1500-1967). 7 Since then, additions made by Archibald, Allen, 
Besly, Blackburn and Pagan 8 and Blackburn, 9 together with Harrington Manville’s thor¬ 
ough antiquarian researches 10 have probably brought the overall figure closer to 2000. 

Through intermittent searching since 2005, over 850 hoards have been extracted 
from (mainly) nineteenth-century British and Irish newspapers. New examples are still 
being encountered, though now with less frequency. As will be appreciated from the 
Yorkshire sample, this material varies in quality. Nonetheless, the total outcome is a 
resource which needs making available more widely, either in print or online. 

Dating the hoards 

In the following discussion, bracketed figures refer to the attached Inventory. 

On the limited evidence given in the entries, tentative dates may be ascribed as 
follows: 

Four (numbers 19, 22, 27 and 31 [the latter both fakes]) are of unknown date; another 
three (numbers 1,17, and 19) appear to be of Anglo-Saxon or Viking origin; numbers 2 
and 43 are twelfth century; numbers 3 and 25, thirteenth century; numbers 13, 25, 26, 
39 and 41, fourteenth century; number 24 was probably thirteenth to sixteenth century, 
while numbers 9 and 16 may have belonged to the fifteenth (or later). Two deposits 
(numbers 6 and 37) are sixteenth century. The two associated coins making up numbers 
1 and 21 to this listing may not have been hoards at all and both could have accom¬ 
panied the inhumation deposits with which they were found. By far the largest group 
is seventeenth century, some twenty-two in all. Of these, two (numbers 7, and 28) are 
early. Twelve of them (numbers 4, 8, 11, 12, 14, 30, 32, 33, 34, 35, 38 and 42) appear to 
be ‘Civil War’ hoards (i.e., closing with Charles I or Commonwealth), while seven 
(numbers 5, 20, 22, 23, 36, 37 and 42) were deposited nearer the end of the century. 

Numbers 10, 15 and 40 were eighteenth-century deposits, and there are three caches 
of counterfeit money: two of the nineteenth-century (numbers 18 and 31) and one of 
ancient high value forgeries (number 27). Finally, the Hull West Dock hoard (number 
41) was a group of billon coin and ancient forgeries. 

Circumstances of discovery and findspots 

Virtually all hoarded metal recorded before the 1960s was initially encountered by acci¬ 
dent, usually during economic activity. Here, circumstances of discovery are not always 
given (numbers 19, 28, 42 and 43), but some certainly came from sites of antiquarian 


6 Thompson 1956. 

7 Brown and Dolley 1971. 

8 Archibald 1975-85; Allen 2002 & 2012; Blackburn and Pagan 1986; Besly 1987. 

9 Blackburn u.d.website, with around 450 deposits c.450-1180. 

10 Manville 1993a & b; 1995. 
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interest. These included one from the archaeological investigations at Fountains Abbey 
(number 32), while other excavations included grave-digging at two priory sites (num¬ 
bers 24 and 26), with a stray skeleton (number 1); another with bones (number 21) 
and four associated with burial in churches or churchyards (numbers 16, 24, 25, 36). 
Agriculture dominated the activities which usually brought coins to light: (numbers 4 
[beneath a manure heap], 5, 11, 13 [initially], 14 [hedge removal], 18, 21 [probably], 22 
[gardening], 30 [fence removal], 31, 34, 38) and building-related activities (numbers 6, 
10, 12, 15 [laying a gas-pipe], 20, 27 [inside a house], 29, 35, 36, ?42 and possibly 43). 
Railway-construction played an important role in mid-nineteenth century archaeologi¬ 
cal discovery, here demonstrated by numbers 17, 25 and 30. At least one find came from 
a municipal excavation (number 39) which is probably how so many single-finds and 
other hoards (not listed here) came to be made in the City of York. Finally, one cache 
came from a coastal cliff (number 40), while another was taken from a stream (number 
33). 

Associated finds 

The hoards’ containers included a purse (number 31); a leathern bag (number 20), a 
‘beast’s horn’ (number 38); and a sheet of folded lead (no 33). One, at least, was orig¬ 
inally wrapped in linen (number 35). Four were contained in pots (numbers 14, 29, 
34, 38, 40 - ‘something like a drinking jug with metallic cover’) and even in a bottle 
(number 29). Four were associated with more unusual artefacts. The Bramham Moor 
find (number 2) accompanied by three rings and two buckles may have been personal 
effects from clothing, while a probable signet ring came from Barden (number 6). The 
inclusion of thimbles and needles with numbers 19 and 23 (from ‘Holdemess’ and Spro- 
atley) might suggest they had each belonged to a seamstress or embroidress, the former 
probably being of much later date than suggested by the finders. Perhaps the most inter¬ 
esting associated find was the Agnus Dei from St Mary’s Church, Scarborough (number 
16) now in Scarborough Museum. 

Treasure Trove Law 

By the 1850s serious concerns were being voiced by some professional historians and 
scholar collectors, hoping to see the introduction of a more effective Treasure Trove 
Law. It was a difficult road, as efforts were needed to regularise arcane procedures; 
to outlaw landlords’ assumed rights and improve public understanding about histori¬ 
cal values beyond the immediate and intrinsic. The reformers believed these objectives 
could best be achieved by building up comprehensive national coin (and archaeologi¬ 
cal) collections, thereby promoting an appreciation of unwritten history. Their concerns 
began to emerge gradually after the founding of the Numismatic Society in 1836 and 
were increasingly nurtured by the growth of an articulate middle-class prepared to con¬ 
front outmoded traditional privileges of inherited title. The outcome of their campaign¬ 
ing brought a Treasury Note in 1860 instructing the police to ensure the delivery of 
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Treasure Trove through County Sheriffs, with eventual attempted repeal of most of the 
old regulations in 1863 by a Treasury Minute. Thereafter, finders were to be rewarded 
and the Treasury would eventually assess the values of antiquities through the three 
existing National Museums. The State thereby began to take responsibility for monitor¬ 
ing discoveries, for rewarding discoverers, and for farming out duplicate finds into a 
world of proliferating museums and private collectors. 

In spite of these changes, as may be appreciated from some of the accounts that fol¬ 
low, there was resistance at most levels, so it was to be a long time before the advent of 
systematic finds reporting. In fact, the great proportion of all treasure discoveries were 
probably being lost without proper record even throughout the later nineteenth century. 

Problems of statistical analysis notwithstanding, the accounts presented here use¬ 
fully illustrate the operation of the Treasure Trove apparatus both before and after the 
new regulations. The shortcomings of practice both prior to and after the 1863 Minute 
are clearly exposed: some, though by no means all Lords of the Manor enjoyed rights 
enabling an automatic ownership of treasure found on their lands. By the mid-nineteenth 
century, many ordinary landowners had anyway assumed the rights to this privilege 
without having ever sought Crown dispensation (had it been needed). The onus had 
therefore been on the Crown to make its own claims against finders or new owners. 
There was great inconsistency in application of the law and such claims generally came 
only with the more spectacular deposits. Even so, the London arrests of Pocklington 
men in 1848 (number 30 - a valuable deposit by any yardstick) was not a Crown ac¬ 
tion intended to recover coin as Treasure Trove: it was simply a statement ensuring that 
bullion allegedly found and feloniously removed from his land was returned to a Lord 
of the Manor. In this prosecution we see neither State interest in sequestering a find for 
its historical significance, nor concern for its contents to be described and preserved 
properly for posterity. The law’s pursuit of errant finders was obviously not uncommon, 
and it would be interesting to know what became both of these Pocklington men and 
of ‘Wm. Morley, joiner, of Stokesley, [who was] charged with refusing to give evi¬ 
dence before J.P.Sowerby, Esq., coroner, respecting the finding of treasure trove’. 11 This 
action was taken presumably in connection with a discovery of Roman coin (reported 
as ‘Ancient Coins found near Thirsk’). 12 Not all attitudes towards the finders were hide¬ 
bound by intractable ancient law however, and Lord Londesborough made an important 
gesture in 1856 after Roman coins were found at Warter (Nunburnholme parish) on one 
of his Yorkshire estates by announcing his intention to reward finders according to the 
value of the coins. In spite of this equitable offer, less than one-third of the hoard may 
have been recovered 13 so the York Herald had particularly good reason to advocate this 
‘worthy example [set]...to Lords of Manors’ and might ensure that finders of Treasure 


11 YG 6 October 1838. (For key to newspaper titles see p. 283 below). 

12 YG 13 October 1838. 

13 Clark 1935, 146. 
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Trove were rewarded ‘beyond what they could possibly get by a furtive and private 
disposal of the objects’. 14 Sadly, Londesborough’s offer had fallen on some deaf ears, 
while others with entitlement were often not so enlightened, or we might not have heard 
how ‘a vessel containing a great number of [Roman] gold coins [was] ploughed up on 
the Cowlam Estate, and that Mr. Simpson, the occupier of the farm [had] gone up to 
London with them’. 15 Though these coins were of bronze and not gold, Simpson’s trip 
led to a transaction with a London dealer in which over 10,256 coins left the county and 
only one hundred are known to have been returned. 16 

This brief history is significant when considering the potential accuracy of public 
pronouncements on hoards discovered in the years around and after the new Treasure 
Trove Minute of 1863, when newspapers were beginning to be more careful about re¬ 
vealing precise details of discoveries and the identities of their finders (cf numbers 40 
and 42-3). The Malton hoard (number 39) must have been one of the first to be dealt 
with under the new procedures. And in that case, the outcome of deliberations by the 
Lords of the Treasury enabling ‘the holder [i.e. the landowner] to dispose of them as he 
sees proper....with a portion destined for the Yorkshire Museum...the rest for private 
collections’, was hardly the most prudent and an unfortunate portent of future practice. 

Conclusion 

Early newspapers can offer an important source of relatively untapped information for 
numismatists. Searches for post-Roman Yorkshire hoards have produced a preliminary 
list which offers varying detail on forty-three finds of which thirty-four appear to be 
entirely new to the numismatic literature. Besides documenting several deposits of 
later date, this total includes important additions to the ongoing inventorizing of the 
medieval and Civil War repertory - over a quarter the total in this paper having been 
hidden during the latter period. Preliminary analysis of this novel resource shows how 
some accounts of the finds can offer useful insights into the identities of their finders 
or owners; into their circumstances of discovery and into associated artefacts. It also 
offers insights into the workings and inadequacies of Treasure Trove procedure during 
the nineteenth century. Hidden amongst this detail there may also be clues as to where 
some surviving pieces await recognition. More detailed assessments of the numismatic 
worth of these ‘new’ hoards and of their historical significance now await appropriate 
scholarly scrutiny. 
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14 YH 12 January 1856. 

15 YH 16 th October 1856. 

16 Clark 1935, 76-7. 
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informed by Bente and Paul Withers, who kindly put their knowledge and library at the 
writer’s disposal. This content should be considered a preliminary statement for which 
the writer has provided transcriptions, located findspots by OS grid reference and ini¬ 
tialled occasional observations (CSB), while offering only the most basic bibliographi¬ 
cal references. Its more scholarly apparatus, however, is owed to Martin Allen (MA), 
Edward Besly (EB) and Hugh Pagan (HP). Generously drawing upon their own unpub¬ 
lished or recently-published research, they have usefully commented on these accounts 
and initialled their contributions appropriately. The piece would not have appeared with¬ 
out the encouragement and help of Tony Abramson. Grateful thanks are extended to all 
the above, though the writer alone is responsible for all errors and omissions. 

While future research among museums and archives will indubitably shed further 
light on the limited material presented here, future effort now needs to be focused on 
making available the growing corpus of ‘new’ British-lrish hoards also abstracted from 
early newspapers from which the present list is drawn. 

APPENDIX: A Preliminary Record of post-Roman Yorkshire Coin Hoards taken 
from digitised Newspapers 1753-1884 

Key to abbreviated newspaper titles'. AJ Aberdeen Journal; BNL Belfast Newsletter; BO 
Bradford Observer; CM Caledonian Mercury; DM Derby Mercury; DN Daily News; 
GM Gentleman’s Magazine; HC Huddersfield Chronicle; HP Hull Packet; ///Hereford 
Journal; LI Leeds Intelligencer; IJ Ipswich Journal; LM Leeds Mercury; LPM Liver¬ 
pool Mercury; LWLN Lloyd’s Weekly London Newspaper; MC Morning Chronicle; MP 
Morning Post; NC Newcastle Courant; NGTM Newcastle Guardian and Tyne Mercury; 
NS Northern Star; PC Preston Chronicle; SI Sheffield Independent; TO The Observer; 
TT The Times; YG Yorkshire Gazette; YH York Herald. 

1.28 April 1753. NC. 

Our letters from York advise, that last week in making a cut in Naburn Ings, near that 
City, in order to fix the new Lock to be built on; the River Ouse, the Workmen, at 10 or 
12 feet deep, found the entire Skeleton of a Man ; and, what is much more remarkable, 
it was laid in a bed of solid stiff clay, which seemed never to have been dug into before. 
Near the body were discovered two small Silver Saxon Coins, of the sort called stycas; 
one of them which is easily read Ethelred', but the other, on account of the uncommon 
Shape of the Letters, is not yet understood. Those were some of the Monies of our 
ancient Northumbrian Kings of the Heptarchy; in the Catalogue whereof Ethilred or 
Ethelred occurs in the year 779. 

Comment'. (HP and CSB). Two stycas of Ethelred associated with a human burial, noted 
by Manville 1993b, 101 and listed number 277a; from GM April 1753, 199. This is the 
find discussed by Michael Metcalf (1961-2, 119, number 153). This NC report adds 
interesting detail not included in the GM report. 

Naburn Ings, York (Naburn OS SE 46 44). 
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2. 6 th July 1753. DM 

Last week some Workmen in digging on Bramham Moor, Yorkshire, in the Lordship of 
Sir Edward Gascoigne, Bart. Found a Hoard of Silver Coin to the number of 245 pieces, 
besides 3 Rings and 2 Buckles. The Coins are all of King Henry the First’s Money ; and 
were a very great Treasure in those Days. 

Comment: (MA). Henry II Cross-and-Crosslets to class C; 245 coins + 3 rings + 2 buck¬ 
les. Withy and Ryall 1756, PI. Ill; Allen 1951, xlvi-xlvii, lx; Thompson 1956, number 
52; Metcalf 1958, 79-80; Manville 1993a, 135-6; 1993b, 94; Crafter 1998, number 2; 
Allen 2002a, number 7 Allen 2012, 466, number 148. 

(CSB). This is so far the closest source of the text referenced by Manville 1993a to the 
Scots Magazine for August 1753, 135-6. Although it misattributes the find to Henry I, it 
usefully adds greater detail of the hoard’s numerical and artefactual content. 

Bramham. nr Leeds, W.Yorks (OS SE 44 44). 

3. 11 th June 1805. MC. 

A labourer, taking down some old walls near the Priory of Knaresborough some days 
ago, discovered a quantity of silver coin, mostly those of Edward I, whose head is rep¬ 
resented on each, crowned with an open crown, and circumscribed by EDW.R.ANG. 
DNS. HYB. i.e. Edward King of England and Lord of Ireland. On the reverse was cir¬ 
cumscribed CIVITAS CANTOR, denoting that it was coined in Canterbury. 

Comment (MA and HP). English to Edward II class 15c; Scottish and Continental; 
c. 1,600 silver coins. Dolley and Pagan 1963; Dolley 1968, number 126; Mayhew 1983, 
number 69; North 1989, number 51; Manville 1993b, 100 (number 225a); Allen 2002a, 
number 148; Allen 2003, number 190/E; Allen 2012, 488, number 330. 

Knaresborough, W.Yorks (OS SE 30 56). 

4. 7 th June 1809. HP. 

Friday, in digging under a manure heap, were found by two labourers, a quantity of silver 
shillings. One of them immediately disposed of his prize, amounting to fifty pieces, for a 
guinea. The other, whose name is Pearson, on Saturday carried what he found, viz: 140 
pieces, to Thomas Williamson, Esq, as proprietor and Lord of the manor of Waudby. 
The coins are much worn, but the heads and letters not effaced. They are of the reigns 
of Philip and Mary, Elizabeth, James I. and Charles I. Round the arms are Latin inscrip¬ 
tions: and those on the coins of James of two kinds, one in allusion to the union of the 
crowns, “What God hath joined together, let no man put asunder;” the other; “Let God 
arise, and my enemies shall be scattered;” those of Charles I, “Under Charles I reign;” 
those of Philip and Mary, “In God have we placed our refuge;” and those of Elizabeth 
have the same, only with I instead of me. 

Comment. (EB) A Civil War hoard. 

Waudby, E. Yorks (O.S TA 03 29) was a hamlet, and is now a suburb of Hull. 
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5. 29 th July 1809. CM. 

A few days ago a workman, making some alterations in one of the rooms at Tong-Hall, 
near Leeds, the seat of JOHN PLUMBE, Esq. was literally assailed with “a shower of 
silver,” which fell from an aperture he had made in the wall above. When he had recov¬ 
ered a little from his surprise, he collected the scattered pieces and examined the spot: it 
appeared that a bag had been deposited in the wall, some parts of which were still vis¬ 
ible; many of them crown pieces of James II. The workman very properly took them to 
the owner of the mansion, who liberally rewarded him for his honesty. 

Tong Hall, W.Yorks (OS.SE 218 307) is an early eighteenth-century house just S of 
Bradford. 

6. 24 th Feb 1813. TT, p 4. 

ANTIQUITIES -A few days ago, as some men were ploughing up land at Barden, near 
Bolton Abbey, in Craven, they found a considerable number of three-penny, four-penny 
and twelve-penny silver pieces, all of the year 1572, and one silver ring of remarkably 
curious device, with the initials L.N. engraved upon it. Likewise was found, lately, in 
a very ancient house, in that vicinity, a pistol loaded with ball of curious construction, 
and conjectured to be upwards of 390 years old. In the interior part of the lock is a 
rack-wheel, which, when the trigger is pulled, runs against the flint, and carries with it a 
stream (not a spark) of fire into the pan. 

Barden, nr Skipton, W.Yorks (OS SE 05 57). 

7. 9 th October 1816. HJ. [abbrev. in YH 5 th Oct] 

On Sunday se’night a considerable quantity of silver coin, amounting to upwards of one 
hundred pieces of the reigns of Mary, Elizabeth, and James I., were found in an enclosure 
from Wike Common, near Bradford, in the allotment belonging to Mr.George Eddison, 
of Holbeck. These pieces are of different sizes, of the intrinsic value of from three-pence 
to eighteen pence, and were turned up by the plough in a loose and detached state.—The 
rumour of the discovery of hidden treasure, attracted a vast number of people to the 
place, but the fortunate adventurers were principally a number of children who were 
playing in the field, and who first made the discovery. One of the pieces we have seen, 
indeed the only one, is a thin light silver coin of the circumference of a half-crown. 
On the obverse is the head of the Queen, bearing the inscription - ELIZABETH D: G: 
ANG.FR. ET HI. REGINA.—Elizabeth, by the Grace of God Queen of England, France 
and Ireland ; and on the reverse, the Arms of England surrounded by the Motto POSVI 
DEV. ADIVTORVM MEV. 1 have made God my helper. 

Wike [Wyke] W.Yorks, (OS SE 15 26) is on the S side of Bradford. The former common 
was long ago completely enclosed for agriculture, coal or iron-mining and housing. 
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8. 17 th March 1824. HJ. 

Last week, the servant of Mr.Legat of Scholes Park, and a day labourer, while levelling 
the foundation of an ancient building [‘under an ancient building; (Mayhall 1866)] at the 
east end of Scholes, in the parish of Barwick-in-Elmet, found a number of silver coins, 
of the reigns of Mary, Elizabeth, Charles I. and James I., deposited below or near the 
foundation, far below the ken of the most acute plunderer. 

Comment (EB). Besly 1987, 107, K57, from Mayhall (1866,1, 307); a similar account 
giving the find date as March 11 th . 

Scholes, Leeds, W.Yorks (OS SE 37 37). 

9. 1 st Aug 1829. NC. 

A few weeks ago some men who were at work near Snilesworth, in the North Riding of 
Yorkshire, found two ancient gold coins, one of which is the noble of Henry the Sixth. 
The other is the re-coinage of the noble of Edward the Fourth, called the rial, both in 
good preservation. 

Snilesworth Lodge, N.Yorks (OS SE 510 948). 

10. 9 th June 1831. WJ. 

TREASURE TROVE A few days ago, as some workmen were pulling down an old 
house at East Harlsey, near Northallerton, they found a great quantity of old gold coin, 
chiefly guineas of the reign of Queen Anne, and some George I., and other coins — 
Durham Chronicle 

East Harlsey, Northallerton (OS SE 42 99). 

11. 12 th January 1833. YH. [MC, LMC 15 th ; IJ 19 th Jan.]. 

ANCIENT SILVER COINS FOUND AT PUDSEY- On Thursday last, the 4 th last, as 
some workmen employed by Mr. Frederick Stowe, of Westfields, Bramley, were remov¬ 
ing some earth in a field belonging to him at Pudsey, at the depth of about one foot from 
the surface, they discovered a quantity of ancient silver coins of the reigns of Queen 
Elizabeth, James I. and Charles I., and some others, reign and date unknown. Those 
of the reign of Queen Elizabeth bear date from 1563 to 1584, and those of James I., 
from 1604. They are in a high state of preservation, and some of them may be seen at 
our office. The others are in the possession of Mr. Frederick Stowe, agent for Charles 
Milner, Esq, Lord of the Manor of Pudsey - Leeds Intelligencer. 

Comment. (EB). Besly 1987, K50, from Mayhall’s Annals of Yorkshire I, 1866, 396-7. 
Pudsey, W.Yorks (OS SE 22 33) 

12. 12 th December 1834. HP. 

ANTIQUITIES - On Tuesday week as one of the workmen belonging to Mr. Farrer, 
Grove House, Pudsey, was removing the rubbish out of the interior of a house he is 
at present rebuilding, he accidentally found a piece of money of Queen Elizabeth’s 
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coinage; in consequence, Mr.F. was induced to institute a further search, when, on 
removing a little earth adjoining the very small part, (about a three yards and a half in 
length) of the old building he had not thought it necessary to take down to the founda¬ 
tion, he found a quantity of ancient coins and permitting a small aperture in the wall 
close by, he was also induced to remove a part of that wall, when he found a consider¬ 
able quantity more, making altogether about 360 pieces. As far as he has been able to 
ascertain the dates, they are, with very few exceptions, and those certainly not more 
recent, of the reigns of Elizabeth, James I., and the early part of Charles I. ; they are in 
a very good state of preservation, and are twenty of them half-crowns, the rest shillings 
and sixpences. 

Comment : (EB). A Civil War Hoard. 

[Grove House not found.] Pudsey, W.Yorks (OS 22 33). 

13. 20th June 1835. YH. 

COINS FOUND NEAR SKELTON - A very extraordinary circumstance has occurred 
at Skelton [?] Farm, about six miles from this city, in the occupation of Mr. Forster. 
About two years ago one of the men employed on the farm found in [ ] two beautiful 
gold Florens or Nobles of Edward III. From that time to Monday week, no more [was 
suspected]; but on that day, another of the same [?coins ] was found in the same field this 
] called to recollection the former, and [ ] the anxious desire for more [of the] treasure. 
A close search was accordingly commenced - one or two more were found - a sieve was 
[obtained] and the very earth was riddled to aid the [?frantic] pursuit. The exertions 
were successful and no less than 18 gold florens were found (making the number 20), 
all in very fine preservation. They are now to be seen at the shop of Messrs [Watson] and 
Bell, in Low Ousegate, and are highly [ ] of the attention of the curious. In Pinkerton’s 
[?work] on coins we find the following description of Edward’s coins:[ ] There can be 
no doubt that the coins which have been discovered at Skelton [ ] Farm are the latest of 
Edward’s reign, but [?why so] many should have been deposited there will [?remain] 
a matter of speculation and concern. It is probable that they may have been deposited 
in the field for security in troublesome times, it is possible that they may have been on 
the [ ] of coins “[ ] old” who had fallen in the [ ] (to use the words of Ossian) “whose 
name is unsung”. 

Comment (CSB). A fuller transcription of this account is inhibited by the illegibility of 
the original. 

Skelton, Redcar and Cleveland (OS NZ 66 18) 

14. 1st August 1835. YG; IIP 7" Aug. 

A few days ago, as two labourers were stubbing up an old hedge for Mr. James Dresser, 
of Whenby, on the estate of William Garforth, Esq., they found a coarse earthen pot, 
containing a large quantity of old silver coins, bearing the inscription of King Charles 
and King James. These valuable relics of the olden time are now in the possession of 
W. Garforth, Esq. 
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Whenby, E.Yorks (OS SE 62 69). 


C. Stephen Briggs 


15. 26th November 1836. SI. 

OLD COINS FOUND AT THORNE. On Tuesday last, a number of old coins of Charles 

II. , James II., William III, and Anne, amounting to £3.18s.6d., in crowns, half-crowns, 
and shillings, was found in a quantity of earth which had been removed out of the shop 
of Mr. J.Roberts, shoemaker, on the Green, Thorne, for the purpose of laying a gas-pipe. 
The coins were in a state of good preservation, and the treasure had been deposited by 
some one in a small earthen pot, about nine inches below the brick floor. 

The Green, Thorne (OS SE 687 132). 

16. 31 s * November 1836. NC. [YH 17 th December], 

A person digging in the neighbourhood of St Mary’s Church, Scarborough, during the 
last week, discovered a very antique circular box, a silver spoon, a number of silver [?] 
clasps, a massive silver ring, supposed to have been worn on the finger as a charm, or 
cure for diseases, and several ancient gold and silver coins. The silver box, which is of 
the rudest workmanship, about two inches in diameter, appears to have been gilt ; on 
the bottom is engraved, in the roughest manner, a representation of the crucifixion; and 
the lid is carved with a rude etching of a lamb, holding a standard. There is little doubt 
it has contained some valuable relic which has probably mouldered into dust; and that 
it has been worn round the neck of its possessors as there is a provision for suspending 
it, like a locket. The spoon is jointed in the handle so as to fold up to put in the pocket; 
the slide which passes next the joint to fit the handle represents a bishop’s mitre, and it is 
supposed to have been used by the priest, either in anointing with oil, or administering 
extreme unction. Among the coins are a silver penny of Edward I., a groat of Edward 

III, which, as Calais is included in the inscription, has probably been struck soon after 
the capture of that place in 1346-7 ; an angel of Edward IV. ; a gold noble and a quarter 
noble - all in fine preservation ; and a gold German jetton. From the various dates of the 
coins, it is evident they have been hoarded as curiosities ; and they have probably been 
buried with the body of their possessor.— Hull Observer. 

Comment'. (CSB). This is an unusual collection of at least one artefact with coin that 
might have been deposited as late as the Dissolution, though could date from almost a 
century earlier. Unfortunately, there is no certainty that all the finds make up an associated 
group. It is here of interest that in 1846 at the Archaeological Institute’s York Congress, 
Dr Travis (of Scarborough Philosophical Society) displayed ‘three ancient objects, sup¬ 
posed to have been for ecclesiastical use, found in excavations near St. Mary’s Church, 
Scarborough. They consist of a spoon, with a folding handle, said to have been used for 
taking incense out of the ship, or naveta; a small flat box of circular form, on which is 
engraved a representation of the Holy Lamb, and intended to contain one of the waxen 
tablets, blessed by the Pope and known by the appellation of Agnus Dei. They were 
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distributed to the faithful, and esteemed as a sort of conservative talisman. Also a ring, 
with several hooks or clasps, of unknown use. Antique Box formerly used as a reliquary 
[and] A Ring with several hooks or clasps’ (Anon 1848, 21). The silver artefacts remain 
on display at Scarborough (noticed in museum guides to 1964), though the coins (which 
Travis himself did not mention) are absent, 17 probably following an extremely serious 
theft of coins in July 1857 (reported in numerous newspapers). 

St. Mary’s Church, Scarborough, E.Yorks (OS TA 044 890). 

17. 3 rd November 1837. NC; CM 4 th Nov. 

Last week, some small silver coins were found by a person digging in a field, adjoin¬ 
ing to where the Great North of England Railroad will pass, near Northallerton; when 
found, they were quite black, but on cleaning them they proved to be of the early Saxon 
Kings of England. 

Comment (HP). This seems new. If the report is truthful in saying that the coins were 
of ‘the early Saxon kings of England’ and were also ‘small’, there are various options 
for what they might have been, it is not likely that they were sceattas, for sceattas are 
not found north of the Humber in any meaningful quantity. They might have been coins 
struck in the names of any of the Northumbrian kings between Eadberht (737-758) and 
Eanred (early ninth century) (coins of subsequent Northumbrian rulers down to 867 
were struck in various copper-based alloys, and these coins were obviously silver, or at 
least silver-ish); or coins of the ‘swordless’ variety of the St Peter coinage struck c.905- 
c.920, which although pennies rather than sceattas or stycas are of relatively modest 
dimensions. I do not think that they would have been coins of any later date than that, 
for, if so, they would have carried the names of kings that would probably have been 
recognised, if not by the finders, at least by those to whom the coins were shown after 
the discovery. 

Northallerton, N. Yorks (SE 37 93). 

18. 16 th December 1840 .HP. 

A TREASURE!-As a person, named James Gray, was at work the other day in a field in 
the parish of Ruston Parva, near Driffield, he accidentally discovered what he pleasingly 
anticipated was some miser’s hidden treasure. On examining this unexpected windfall, 
he was much disappointed to find, that it consisted of thirty-three counterfeit shillings 
of the dates of 1816- and 1819. They were in a state of good preservation, but the 
workmanship was but roughly executed. Doubtless this place of deposit has been the 
hiding-place of some “smasher,” to prevent detection ; and tradesmen will do well to be 
cautious that they are not favoured with a “bob” from the same mint. Query- Ought not 
her most gracious Majesty to make her usual claim of treasure trove for this unexpected 
treasure? 

Ruston Parva, E. Yorks (OS TA 06 61). 

17 Karen Snowden pers comm. 
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19. 5th November 1841. HP. 

ANTIQUITIES. - A small metal box, much corroded, was lately found in the ground in 
the district of Holderness, which, on being opened, proved to contain some pins, a little 
thimble, and six Danish coins dated A.D. 1060, but the impressions of which could not 
be deciphered. 

Comment. (HP). Obviously the coins were not ‘dated’ 1060, and it is difficult to know 
what credence to give to this report. 

(CSB).The thimble and pins may indicate that this box was owned by a seamstress or 
embroidress, possibly someone of higher status or in holy orders (cf. number 23 infra). 
Holderness, E. Yorks. 

20. 10 th December 1841. HP 

Last week, in pulling down an old thatched building at Preston, in Holderness, one of 
the workmen found in the thatch an old leathern bag, containing two crowns and twenty 
half-crown pieces; the two crowns and two half-crowns were coins of Charles II., and 
eighteen half-crowns coins of William Ilk, all quite perfect. 

Preston (nr Hull), E.Yorks (OS TA 18 30). 

21. 15 th July 1842. HP. 

ANCIENT COINS. As some workmen were levelling a hill on the banks of the Driffield 
beck, near King’s Mill, one of them named Jackson dug up two silver coins of the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth, in a state of good preservation. One of them is somewhat smaller 
than a half-crown piece, and the other is about the size of a shilling. The larger one bears 
the date of 1583, and the smaller one that of 1574. On one side of each of the coins is 
struck the head of the “maiden queen,” -the profile of which very much resembles the 
portraits of this illustrious princess handed down to posterity. A quantity of human bones 
were also dug up at the same place. 

Driffield Beck, E. Yorks.(?now River Hull), King’s Mill not located. 

22. 8 th April 1843 . LM. 

COINS FOUND. - During last week, a small quantity of ancient silver coins was found 
in the rectory fields at Wakefield, by a man in the employ of Mr. Turner, butcher, who 
turned up the coins whilst ploughing. His Grace the Duke of Leeds, Lord of the Manor 
of Wakefield, claimed the coins as “Treasure Trove,” and they have been deposited with 
his stewards, Messrs.Lumb and Sons. 

[Rectory Fields not located].Wakefield, W.Yorks (OS SE 32 20) 

23. 7 th July 1843. BNL. 

SPROATLEY. A small round iron box about the size of a crown piece was dug up a few 
days since in the garden of Mr. Pexton, Blue Bell Inn, Sproatley, containing about fifty 
needles, a silver thimble, a Danish copper coin of Christian V., 1694, and a silver coin 
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of the same reign and date, both about the size of a farthing ; a smaller silver coin of 
Charles I., of England; a Hamburgh coin of 1675 ; and two small Danish silver coins, 
one of Christian VI., 1677, and the other of Frederic III., 1665. The coins and thimble 
were in as good preservation as though recently deposited, but the box and needles were 
nearly destroyed by rust. 

Comment (CSB). This may have belonged to a seamstress or embroidress.(cf. number 
19 supra). 

Sproatley, E.Yorks (OS TA 19 34). 


24. 21 s * March 1846. YH. 

SINGULAR DISCOVERY. As a person of the name of Thos Anderson, sexton of the 
parish church, Watton, near Driffield, was digging a grave, one day last week, his atten¬ 
tion was arrested by a singularly chinking sound accompanying the throwing out of a 
skull with some earth, and on taking it up and examining it, he was not a little astonished 
to find that it contained 28 silver coins, all of one kind, and a little larger than a six¬ 
pence. Although not having had a personal inspection, we are enabled by the kindness 
of the Rev. R. Poole, who has seen one of the best specimens, to give some idea of the 
coins thus singularly brought to light. As before stated, they are all a little larger than 
our sixpences, and divided on one side into quarters; the word “CIVITAS” occupying 
two of the quarters in the same order as the words placed on some of modern date. In 
another compartment is the date 1100, and another contains that of 1101. On the other 
side, a word occurs, which was not decyphered [sic] by the above-named gentleman, 
but it bears a strong resemblance to that of “Edward”. Various conjectures are afloat as 
to how the coins have found such a strange hiding-place; the most popular of which is 
that according to Monkish superstition, it was the custom to deposit a certain sum with 
the deceased, to enable him or her to effect a safe passage over “the melancholy flood 
with that grim ferryman which poets write of,” and that in this case the “passage money” 
had been put into the mouth of the deceased, and had thus found its way into the that 
place once occupied in past years by the brain Perhaps it may be interesting to know, 
that at the place where the skull was found there was a nunnery about the year 686; and 
afterwards a priory of Gilbertine nuns, which was founded by Eustace Fitz John, who 
endowed it “for the svstentation of 13 canons.” Fifty-three nuns were consecrated here 
at once by William de Melton, in the year 1326. At the dissolution of this monastery, 
which was valued at £453 7s 8d per annum, in 1540, it was given to John, Earl of War¬ 
wick. A great many highly interesting relics of the place are still in existence. 

Comment. It is unclear which Edward is involved here. Knowing that the coins were the 
size of a sixpence does not help much. They could have been struck any time between 
1272 and 1483. 

Watton, Driffield, E.Yorks (OS TA 01 49). 
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25. 26 th September 1846. YH. 

SNAITH. Wakefield, Pontefract and Goole Railway. The workmen engaged in exca¬ 
vating on this line of railway, found a mass of large stones on Tuesday, near to Snaith 
church-yard, and on removing them discovered the skeleton of a man which measured 7 
feet 6 inches in length. A quantity of silver pennies of the time of Edward II were around 
the head of the skeleton. 

Snaith Church, W.Yorks. The Railway passes close to this spot (OS SE 640 222). 

26. 12 th December 1846. YH. 

MORE COINS FOUND. A few weeks since, the workmen in excavating for the repairs 
of the church, at Allerton Priory, near Bubwith, discovered upwards of 100 silver pen¬ 
nies of Edward III., mostly in good preservation, bearing the mint mark “London Civi- 
tas ”, The coins are now at Mr.Bell’s, in Lower Ousegate, through whose kindness we 
have been favored with an inspection of them. 

Comment (CSB). The article’s title seems to hint at the earlier discovery of coin at or 
near this location. 

Allerton [Ellerton] Priory, nr Bubwith, E.Yorks (OS SE 701 399). 

27. 19 th April 1847. TT. 

ANCIENT BASE COIN. A curious discovery of base coin has recently been made in 
an old tenon hole in the beam during alterations to premises of the King’s Arms public- 
house, in St. Sepulchre-gate, where they evidently had been placed for secrecy. Two of 
the pieces purport to represent gold sovereigns or double rials of 20s. value, of the reign 
of Elizabeth. The forgeries have been struck in lead, and are rather larger in size than 
the copper penny of the present coinage, but much thinner ; and they still have traces of 
the gold coating with which they were originally covered. The medals are well executed 
and bear on the observe side a crowned bust of the Queen in profile, the hair flowing, 
and a ruff about the neck, with the legend “Elizabeth D.G. Ang.Fr. et Hi. Regina “. On 
the reverse the Royal arms in a plain shield, crowned, and between the letters E.R. The 
legend is “Scotum. Fidei proteget earn.” The weight of the genuine coin was rather 
more than 371 grains troy. Chroniclers state that, in 1568, Philip Mestralle and two 
Englishmen were executed at Tyburn for offences against the coinage. The Frenchman 
had coined false gold, and the two Englishmen had made imitations of the silver coins 
in tin. Again, about 1576. clipping and coining was at that time much practised, and 
several persons suffered for the crimes. Another of the pieces, also in lead, and about 
the size of our halfcrown, but thinner, is of the reign of Charles I., and is a forgery of the 
gold unit or broad piece of 20s. Obverse a crowned bust of the King in armour, holding 
a drawn sword in the right hand and an olive branch in the left ; behind the numerals 
“xx” for the value. Legend “Carolvs, D.G. Mag. Br. Fran, et Hiber. Rex.” Mint mark a 
feather. Reverse. Aplume of three feathers above “1613” below. Legend “Exvrgat Devs 
Dissipentvr Inimici,” and in three lines across the field “Relig. Prot. Leg. Ang. Liber. 
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Par.” Weight of coin 147 'A grains. It would appear that the coin of Elizabeth was cur¬ 
rent in the reign of Charles (42 year after, when the forgery of the unit took place) ; as 
were the coins of James I., Charles I., and the Commonwealth during the reign of the 
second Charles ; as units or pounds of the three former periods were then termed broads 
or broad pieces. - Doncaster Chronicle. 

Comment (EB). The Charles forgery is of a Civil-War royalist issue, an Oxford 20-shil¬ 
lings dated 1643 (misread as 1613). 

Doncaster, W. Yorks (OS SE 57 03). 

28. 8 th January 1848. YH. 

The Yorkshire Philosophical Society, [at its monthly meeting]. The Rev. C. WELLBE- 
LOVED communicated some interesting particulars relating to a hoard of silver coins of 
the reigns of Mary, Elizabeth, and James I., lately discovered at Deighton, in the parish 
of Escrick, and of which 57 have been presented to the museum by Lord Wenlock. 
Comment. (CSB). Manville (1993a, 332) reports that Wellbeloved published a note on 
the hoard in the Proceedings of the Yorkshire Philosophical Society the following year 
( Proc. YPS void, pt I, 1849,77). Curiously, Lord Wenlock’s donation is not noticed in 
YPS Annual Reports for 1848 or 49, nor is this hoard mentioned in (the unindexed) 
contemporary museum catalogues (for e.g. Wellbeloved 1875, passim). 

Deighton, York (OS SE 62 44). 

29. 12 th February 1848. YG. [MP 15 th Feb; PC; NGTM: 19th Feb; LWLN. 20 th Feb NC 
25 th Feb. AJ 1 st Mar] 

DISCOVERY OF COINS. Some workmen engaged the other day in digging the foun¬ 
dation of an old house in Newborough-street, Scarborough, belonging to Dr. Harland, 
discovered, underneath a hearthstone, an urn, enclosed in which was a large bottle con¬ 
taining about 400 silver coins of various sizes , of the reigns of Elizabeth, Charles I., and 
II. A Written document was also found in the urn, which was unfortunately destroyed 
by the labourers in scrambling for the silver. The weight of the above was fifty-four 
ounces, and was valued at £12, as old silver. Some of the coins were as perfect as when 
first issued. 

Scarborough, Newborough St., E.Yorks (OS TA 042 886). 

30. 21 st May 1848. TO. [MP 19 th May and others] 

SOUTHWARK - TREASURE TROVE. - John Sandiman and Henry Wilkinson, two 
countrymen, in whose possession 157 ounces of ancient gold and silver coins were found 
[out of a total of 192 given in the MC\, were brought up for re-examination on suspicion 
of having stolen them. It appeared that in consequence of the publicity given to the first 
examination a claimant to the coins had come forward in the person of the lord of the 
manor of the part of the county of York where the coins were first discovered. There was 
formerly an ancient mansion on the spot, which was pulled down some years ago. That 
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morning the magistrate received a letter from the neighbourhood stated by the prisoners, 
which described them as persons of unblemished character. Mr. Seeker in consequence 
discharged them on their entering in their own recognizance of £40 to appear when 
required, and ordered the coins to remain in the hands of the polic e until the legal claim¬ 
ant proved his right to them. 24 th June 1848 JOJ. POLICE OFFICE, SOUTHWARK. 
About a fortnight ago two railway labourers entered a silversmith’s shop in the Borough, 
and offered a large quantity of old coins for sale. Being in excellent preservation, and 
extremely valuable, the shopkeeper called the attention of the police, and the prisoners 
were taken into custody, and examined at this Court. In consequence of the publicity 
given to the case in the public papers, a letter was received from J. Dimmock, Esq., the 
Lord of the Manor of Pocklington, in Yorkshire, who claimed the coins as his property. 
It appeared that the men were employed as railway labourers at Pocklington, and while 
putting down some posts near the station, they discovered an earthen jar full of coins. 
They took them out and brought them up to London, when they were taken into custody. 
The men were discharged a week ago, and the coins were directed to be held by Hart, 
the policeman, and Inspector Cowlin, of the M division, until claimed. On Saturday, Mr. 
Bathurst, of Doctors’ Commons, attended before Mr. Seeker, and claimed the coins from 
the Magistrate on the part of the Lord of the Manor, and on his producing satisfactory 
documents, they were delivered up. They considered of two marks of James the Second, 
two Scotch marks of the same Sovereign, one of Charles the Second, and another of 
Henry the Eighth, all in beautiful preservation. The silver coins consisted of 170 crowns, 
250 half-crowns, and 138 smaller pieces, of ancient date and great value. [The MC 
account mentions Charles I., Pope Pius V, Philip and Mary]. There was also another lot, 
of small value. The whole was supposed to be worth nearly a thousand pounds, and had 
been hoarded up by some family at the time of the Commonwealth, as the place where 
they were discovered formerly was attached to the old manor house at Pocklington. The 
men who found the coin were discharged without any reward, although it appeared they 
had acted in ignorance. 

Comment : (EB). This must be the ‘Yorkshire’ Civil War hoard (at least 161 silver coins, 
face value £17 6s 6d+) published in part by Hawkins (1851); the latest coins are seven 
Tower Mint half crowns with privy-mark (P) (1643-4) and at least 48 mint-fresh half 
crowns from the royalist mint at York. Nine ‘dollars’ of Philip IV of Spain are probably 
silver ducatons from the Spanish Netherlands (Besly 1987, p.88, E13). Numerous refer¬ 
ences in Sotheby sales and with a York half crown in the Yorkshire Museum locate the 
find at Pocklington. This hoard is the major source of surviving specimens of York type 
3 half crowns (for classification see Besly 1984); there are many more fresh York type 
3 half crowns around than the 48 recorded by Hawkins, who was well aware that his 
record was incomplete. ‘More may, perhaps, have been found, but the owner was not 
very communicative, and further particulars could not be obtained.’ 

(CSB). This was an immense quantity of bullion found in ajar which was thrown away 
by men while talcing out old posts from ‘a piece of garden ground’ recently acquired 
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by the railway company [MC] close to Pocklington Station, supposedly on the site of 
Pocklington Hall. 

Pocklington [Hall] E.Yorks (OS SE 80 48). 

31. 30 th December 1848. A^S 1 . 

DISAPPOINTMENT. A few days since, a labourer who was working in a field at Adwal- 
ton, Yorkshire was gladdened by finding a purse containing 388 sixpences; but upon a 
closer examination of his treasure, his joy was damped by the discovery that all the coins 
were base. 

Adwalton, Birstall, W. Yorks (OS SE 22 28). 

32. 22th February 1851. YH and YG [HP 28 th Feb.; NC 1 st Mar. BG 3 rd Mar. HJ 5 th Mar 
and many others] 

DISCOVERY OF BURIED TREASURE AT FOUNTAINS ABBEY. The excavations 
which have been going on at Fountains Abbey, near Ripon, since the subject was last 
noticed in the public prints, have been continued to that portion of the abbey east of the 
refectory, and south of the chapter-house, and choir. Many who are well acquainted with 
the ruins will remember a solitary area just peeping above the ground, a few yards west 
of the river arches that support the remains of the abbots’ house. It was known from a 
plan of the abbey prepared by J.R.Walbran, Esq. of Ripon, for the Right Hon. Earl de 
Grey, that this arch bestrode an old watercourse immediately in the rear of some buried 
buildings supposed to have been the abbey brewhouses. In order, therefore to come at 
once to the real level of this water-course, the workmen had been instructed to com¬ 
mence on nearly a level with the present river. On Thursday, the 13 th of this month, they 
got to the arch, whose crown had always been visible, when a workman, putting his pick 
behind a stone, within a foot or two of the accumulated level, brought down what was 
at first thought to have been a quantity of old glass. To the surprise and astonishment, 
however, of all present, it turned out to be a number of silver coins, in a most excellent 
state of preservation. There were, in all, 354. Three of Philip and Mary; 165 of Queen 
Elizabeth; 50 of James I.; 129 Charles I.; and 7 Spanish pieces, date about A.D. 1640. 
It will at once be apparent that this buried hoard must have been the property of some 
one in the troublous times of Charles I. whose terror or caution had induced him to hide 
his money in this sequestered spot- the arch, no doubt serving as a mark for the identi¬ 
cal place. Sudden death, or the termination of the owner’s career in some of the bloody 
fights of the civil wars, had prevented him from returning and disinterring his hidden 
savings. Leeds Mercury. 

Another account (in LI 22nd November 1851) explains how the coins were displayed to 
the public, apparently having been ‘placed in a box’ made out of a tree which was taken 
down. [This particular website page is inaccessible]. 

Comment'. (EB). This hoard first entered the numismatic literature in 1987 after Edward 
Besly (then working in the B.M.) when examining a nineteenth-century album of line 
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drawings of coins had found a number annotated ‘Fountain Abbey’ or ‘FA’. These repre¬ 
sented part of a hoard buried around 1643-4 (Besly 1987, 51), E8. It was then found pos¬ 
sible to document specimens from the hoard later located by Craig Barclay in Harrogate 
Museum from contemporary references matching the account presented here (Barclay 
1994). 

(CSB). Further research reveals that an abbreviation of Walbran’s original newspaper 
account was published in his Ripon Millenary by the Ripon scholar-printer William Har¬ 
rison (Harrison 1892, 169). 

Fountains Abbey, Ripon, N. Yorks (OS SE 274 681). 

33. 26 th July 1851. LM. 

A piece of folded lead, enclosing nine gold coins of James I. and Charles I, was found, 
on the 21 st ult. by a tinner’s son, in the Tut Brook, near Boroughbridge, Yorkshire. 
Comment (EB). A Civil War hoard. 

Boroughbridge, N.Yorks (OS SE 39 36). 

34. 13th December 1851. IIC and U. 

DISCOVERY OF COINS. An old man some time ago found in an earthen vessel at 
Cleckheaton, about 120 pieces of coin of the reign of Edward VI, Elizabeth, James, 
Charles I., and the Commonwealth. He kept the fact of the discovery a profound secret 
until his death which recently occurred. 

A much hi Her account of the discovery appeared that same month in the first number of 
a short-lived archaeological periodical compiled by William Bowman: 

Coins found at Cleckheaton, Yorkshire. During the summer 1851, one hundred and twen¬ 
ty-two silver coins were found at Cleckheaton, in a small red earthenware jar with black 
glaze; from the fear of some one claiming them, the matter was kept secret until December 
following. They consist of an Irish groat of Henry VIII; one of Mary, both much rubbed; 
a shilling of Edward VI, much rubbed and clipped; several shillings, sixpences, groats, 
threepences, twopences, and pennies of Elizabeth, in moderate condition, one half-mark of 
James VI of Scotland; two Irish shillings, and a few sixpences of James I, with the motto 
“Henricus rosas regna Jacobus,” his English shillings, sixpences, twopennies, and pennies; 
of Charles I, there are a great many, two half-crowns, several shillings, sixpences, groats, 
twopences, and pennies, in fair condition; two shillings of the Commonwealth, two two¬ 
pences, and three pennies, in fine preservation. Amongst them were two pieces of foreign 
coin, very much rubbed, and from the bundle of arrows on them they probably belong to 
Holland. From a careful inspection of these coins, there can be but little doubt that they 
were the common circulation of the period, and were buried about the year 1655. 

WM.BOYNE (Boyne 1855). 

Comment. (EB). This is clearly a Civil War deposit. (CSB).There is something odd 
about the different ways this find was reported. On the one hand two local newspapers 
attribute the hoard’s belated publication to the finder’s demise, whereas Boyne omits to 
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mention that fact. Was this simple obfuscation intended to protect the finder from con¬ 
fiscation either of the coins or the proceeds of their sale? Or did Boyne himself perhaps 
become their new owner? 

Cleckheaton, W.Yorks (OS SE 19 25). 

35. 14 th May 1853 YG. DN 17 th ; LPM 20 th . 

DISCOVERY OF ANCIENT COINS. On Tuesday last, some workmen, who were 
engaged in removing an old thatched roof from a farmhouse at Alne, near Easingwold, 
the property of the late J.K. Matterson of the first-named place, when they discovered 
an old linen bag, rotten and almost tumbling to pieces, which, on being examined, was 
found to contain a large number of ancient silver coins, most of them about the size of 
our present half-crowns, but scarcely half the thickness, and representing only two-fifths 
of the value of that portion of our currency. These coins were in fact, with a few excep¬ 
tions, shilling pieces of the reigns of Elizabeth, James, and Charles. When the discovery 
was first made, they were 82 in number, and Mr. Matterson, of Pavement, in this city, 
hosier, one of the executors of the late Mr. Matterson, of Alne, has been fortunate enough 
to secure 78 of them. We understand that the worth of the coins, as old silver, is £3 2s. 
6d., but we should suppose that to an antiquarian they would be of much more value. 
We have heard no proposition of the circumstances under which this money had been 
deposited in its hiding place, but there can be no doubt that the spot had been selected 
as one of safety, during the parliamentary wars. The fact of those coins being of various 
reigns is by no means unaccountable, nor is it improbable that they have been hid in the 
thatch by one person, and at the same time, because, at the present day, a deposit of this 
sort might be made, including coins in circulation of no less than four different reigns. 
We have no doubt Mr. Matterson would be happy to indulge the curious in these matters, 
with an inspection of his unexpected treasure. 

Comment (EB). A Civil War hoard. 

Alne, Easingwold, E.Yorks (OS SE 52 69). 

36. 18 th May 1855. NC. 

DISCOVERY OF OLD COINS IN SHEFFIELD. The workmen engaged in pulling 
down some old buildings in Pinfold-street, Sheffield, have discovered a quantity of 
old silver coins secreted in the foundation walls. Several other lots of old silver coins 
have been found in holes in the walls, and under the flags in the cellar floors. In some 
instances there were not more than a dozen, whilst in others there were as many as 100 
found together. Almost every lot was wrapped in paper or pieces of rag, which, from 
age, fell to pieces on being touched. The coins found during this week are of the fol¬ 
lowing reigns. Elizabeth, dates 1565, 1571, 1592. &c; James I. dates 1603 and 1604; 
Charles I. dates, 1625 (beheaded 1649); Cromwell, protector of the Commonwealth, 
1649; Charles II. 1660; James II 1681; William and Mary 1688. Sheffield Independent. 
Sheffield, S. Yorks (OS SK 42 79). 
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37. 1 st May 1858. YH[HP 7 th ] 

DISCOVERY OF COINS- A few days ago, the sexton, while engaged in digging a grave 
in Sinnington churchyard, found several old coins of the reign of Queen Elizabeth. The 
inscriptions on most of the coins were tolerably clear, and comprised two one shilling 
and two sixpenny pieces, together with one groat, and one penny piece. The only dates 
which could be discovered on the silver coins were 1561 and 1572; the penny bore date 
1668. Close to these coins a key was found, of course very much corroded. 

Sinnington churchyard, N.Yorks (OS SE 746 860). 

38. 19 th December 1861. BO\ DN 21 st [and others, abbrev.] 

DISCOVERY of OLD COINS at CLECKHEATON 

An interesting discovery of ancient silver coins [of considerable interest to coin dealers 
and collectors DN], has recently been made at Cleckheaton [a populous manufactur¬ 
ing and mining village in the parish of Birstal, in the West Riding of Yorkshire DN], A 
farmer in the neighbourhood of that village was last week digging up the corner of a 
field, the soil of which has probably remained undisturbed for 200 years, and his spade 
came in contact with an earthen jar at about six inches depth, which upon examination 
was found to contain a number of silver coins of the reigns of Mary, Elizabeth, James 
I., Charles I., and the Commonwealth. The coins were brought to the shop of Mr. Edwin 
Davis, Silversmith, of Kirkgate, who has considerately submitted them to our inspec¬ 
tion. 

There are in all 100 silver coins, penny, twopenny and sixpenny pieces, shillings and 
one or two higher coins. Very many of the smaller pieces had been so much worn in the 
pockets of the lieges before they were buried that we cannot decipher their inscriptions. 
There are one or two coins of “Bloody Mary’s” reign, but so smooth as not to give us 
the pleasure of contemplating the “billing” of “Philip and Mary” on a shilling. We can 
decipher twenty-four inscriptions of the name of “Good Queen Bess:” eighteen shilling 
pieces, two sixpennies, three twopenny pieces, and a florin. The last coin is in good 
condition, the others somewhat smooth. The die impression of the Elizabethan coin was 
coarse but deeply indented, but difficult of obliteration. On the reverse is the effigy of 
the Queen’s head in profile, crowned, and surrounded with the legend:- “ELIZABETH 
L DG.: ANG.:FR.: ET. HI: REGINA (Elizabeth by the grace of God, Queen of England, 
France and Ireland). The reverse bears the shield of England with its three lions pas¬ 
sant gardant, and round it the legend “POSSVI DEUM ADJUTOREM” (I have made 
God my helper). Several of the Elizabethan coins have dates ranging from 1567 to 
1602. There are eleven coins of James I., five of them bearing the Roman numeral VI, 
for their current value, and six the double mark XII. The legend round the royal head 
is “JACOBUS D.G.: MAG: BRIT: FRA; ET. HIB: REX” (James by the Grace of God, 
King of Great Britain, France and Ireland). On the reverse is a shield bearing the arms 
of England, Scotland and France. The legend varies. On one or two dated 1603 - it is 
“EXVRGAT DEVS. DISSIPENTVRINIMICI” (Let God arise and his enemies be scat- 
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tered). But the general one is “QVCEE DEVS. CONJVNXIT NEMO SEPARET” (What 
God has joined together let no one put asunder). Among his “wise” plans, Jamie never 
harboured a wiser one than his proposal to unite his recent kingdom to his recent ac¬ 
quisition. But the time was not ripe for an incorporating union. And the Solomon of his 
age left his protest upon gold and silver against the folly of men that resisted the divine 
marriage between north and south. The twenty-two coins of Charles are in capital pres¬ 
ervation, with the king’s head beautifully impressed. The beauty of the die, however, is 
marred by the scissors of the mint, which c lipped the inscription in one part and left an¬ 
gles in another. The largest coin, which has the King on horseback, is specially spoiled 
by the irregularity of its edges. In the smaller one the face of the King is given in profile, 
as on the shillings of James and Elizabeth. The arms and style of Charles are the same 
as those of his father. The legend round the shield is usually - “.CHRISTO AUSPICE 
REGNO:” but the pennies and small pieces have “-JUST1TIA FIRMAT THRONUM” 
(Justice strengthens the throne). The six coins of the Commonwealth are thus marked 
and dated: one, smallest (silver penny), I., no date; two marked II., no date; one marked 
VI, dated 1653; two marked XII., also dated 1653. The front inscription,” COMMON¬ 
WEALTH OF ENGLAND,” and the legend on the back “GOD WITH US.” There is no 
effigy, but a plain double escutcheon, one enclosing a cross, the other a harp: the first 
repeated on each sides of the coin. These pieces are as fresh as when they came from the 
mint. The one who buried the treasure must have obtained then quite new, and put them 
under hiding without delay. 

[The 109 coins which the jar contained weighed 8oz. 3dwts DN. The 109 - repeated in 
papers across the country - may here be a misprint for 100.]. 

Comment (EB). A Civil War hoard. 

Cleckheaton, W. Yorks (OS SE 19 25). 

39. 2 nd June 1863. LM, TT. [and many others] 

DISCOVERY OF OLD COINS. In a very singular manner some old and valuable Eng¬ 
lish coins were found at Malton a few days since. A workman threw out of excavations 
in Castlegate, the remains of a beast’s horn, out of which fell a mass of soil from which 
thirteen old coins were picked up. The man, believing them worthless, sold them for 3d., 
but they have since fallen into the hands of an antiquary who found them to be a coin of 
King John, and twelve silver coins - groats, half-groats, and pennies- of Edward I. and 
Edward III. It is believed the old horn has contained more coins which have not been 
found. On the other side of the way, and immediately opposite the place where the coins 
were found, several finely carved stones, evidently fragments of a highly enriched build¬ 
ing, were...It is not known that any important building ever stood there, but a market 
cross, of which the base remains, formerly stood near. 

[A fuller account in the LM of 10 th September offers more details on the coins them¬ 
selves. They were claimed as Treasure Trove and sent to the BM. On Sept 5 th The Times 
reported that ‘a plan for their local distribution was .. .suggested by their former owner, 
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or holder, and it is at length ordered by the Lords of the Treasury that the coins be 
returned to Malton, with permission on the part of Her Majesty for the holder to dispose 
of them as he sees proper. A portion is destined for the Yorkshire Museum; the rest for 
private collections]. 

Comment (CSB). This is one of the earliest examples of Treasure Trove to follow the 
1863 Treasure Trove Minute (see text above pp. 280-82). 

Malton, Castlegate, E.Yorks (OS SE 790 715). 

40. 23 rd June 1866. YH. 

SCARBOROUGH: TREASURE TROVE. A few days ago a labouring man, while pro¬ 
curing stone on the beach and in the cliff near the nab, found a singular antique utensil, 
containing a few coins. The vessel was something like a drinking jug, with a metallic 
cover. The coins were only a few in number, and were of the time of Charles II., William 
III., and George III. The exception of a half-guinea of the last-named reign, the coins 
were considerably defaced and were worthless as specimens. It is to be regretted that the 
finder evidently attached no value to the vessel in which he found the coins, as he delib¬ 
erately destroyed it. The deposit, as will be observed by the last period named above, is 
a recent one: and perhaps the mere circumstances of the discovery, is more curious in 
itself than are the articles themselves. 

‘Nab’ here is presumed to mean the Castle headland. 

Scarborough, E.Yorks (OS TA 04 89). 

41. 10 th and 12 ,h September 1868. LM. [MT 12 ix] 

ANTIQUARIAN DISCOVERIES AT HULL. ENGLISH COINS FOUND IN THE 
WEST DOCK WORKS. Recently, excavators employed on the new West Dock Works, 
when digging just where the outlet of the limekiln creek used to be, about eighteen feet 
below the surface, turned up a hard lump, which on examination, proved to be some 
hundreds of small silver coins half-pennies of the reign of King Edward I. One of these, 
through the courtesy of Mr. John Symons, we have seen. Mr Symons states that when 
first discovered, the coins looked quite fresh, but on exposure to the air, they changed to 
a yellowish tint. They had the appearance of having been in a bog, which had decayed. 
They were all of the reign of King Edward I. Some of them appear to be counterfeits, 
and others are of a mixture of silver and copper, a few are dated. The soil in which the 
coins were found was an amalgam of warp and gravel, and Mr. Symons believes the spot 
where they were dug up to have formerly been “the bed of the channel near the mouth 
of the River Hull, previous to the warping up as related by old historians, and prior to 
Edward 1. diverting the outlet through Sayers creek, the harbour of the present day.” 
Speculating on the mystery how these came to be where they were found, Mr. Symon 
writes -“We find in local history that when Hull became a free borough Edward I., in 
1300, ordained that there should be a mint and moneyers at Kingston-upon-Hull, also at 
the Tower of London, Canterbury, and three other places; but it does not appear to have 
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been an invariable rule to stamp upon the coins the name of the place where coined.” 
Another interesting discovery has been made in connection with works now in progress 
for the Dock Company. In clearing away from the foundation of the new dock offices, 
near the Wilberforce monument, a portion of the old Moat, which formerly surrounded 
the town, and of a brick arch connected with the historical Beverley Gate, were laid 
bare. - Eastern News. 

[A brief entry shortly afterwards (HP 25 th September 1868) informs how ‘all those per¬ 
sons who are known to have any of [the coins] in their possession have received a com¬ 
munication from the Lords of the Treasury, ordering them to be delivered up as national 
property; some to be placed in the British Museum, others to be allotted to various local 
museums and institutions’.] 

The situation was to change dramatically, however, when it was alleged that the find had 
been a hoax. Suspicions were raised at the time of the discovery by Mr Sykes, a local 
numismatist of Lowgate. He submitted coins to Mr D.T. Batty of Manchester, who agreed 
they were forgeries. Meanwhile, Mr Symon sent his through Lord Talbot de Malahide to 
Dr Aquilla Smith [in Dublin], who disagreed. Mr. R. Locking of Silver Street indepen¬ 
dently ‘forwarded over 100 to the British Museum’, whence came the belated response 
from John Greenwood explaining how ‘authorities of the British Museum have reported 
that the coins are forgeries, and copper, and possess no money value.’ The museum 
hoped to retain the three submitted pieces (HP 17 November 1868). 

Comment : (MA). English counterfeits or Continental; uncertain number of billon coins. 
Banks with Metcalf and Hamblin 1968 [with earlier references]; Manville 1995, 172 
(number 195a); Allen 2002a, number 158; Allen 2012, 490, number 346. Value: ? 

West Dock Hull (now empty), E.Yorks (OS TA 077 271). 

42. 6 th July 1872. LM. 

DISCOVERY OF ANCIENT COINS. An interesting discovery of ancient gold coins 
has lately been made in the neighbourhood of York. They are of the reigns of James I. 
and Charles II., and are in a state of good preservation. They are rather larger than a half- 
crown, but much thinner than the sovereigns now in use, though, as there are two X’s 
on the observe side, there is little doubt they were used as sovereigns. They are a little 
heavier than a sovereign, and about the value of an old guinea, the gold being of better 
quality than that at present in use. The effigy of the monarchs appears on the observe 
side of both the coins, and on the outer rim of that of James can be traced the following. 
JACOBVS.DG: MA: BRIT: FRA: ET: H1B: REX. On the reverse side are the words 
FACIA MEISIN GENTEM VNAM. The Royal arms occupy the centre of the coin. On 
the obverse side of the coins of King Charles are the words CAROLVS D: G: NA: BR: 
FR: EI: HI: REX, and the figure of a ship’s anchor. The discovery of these coins has 
given rise to the conjecture that they have been deposited in the earth by their owner 
as a place of safety, and either forgetfulness or some other cause has prevented their 
removal. Some of the words can be distinctly read with the naked eye, and the whole 
perfectly made out with the aid of a magnifying glass. 
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Comment (EB). A Civil War hoard, comprising a laurel of James I and a twenty shil¬ 
lings piece of Charles I; an anchor was used as the Tower Mint privy mark twice, in 
1628-9 and 1638-9. 

York (OS SE 60 51). 

43. 2nd December 1884. YH. 

YORK NATURALISTS AND SCIENTIFIC SOCIETY. [At the monthly meeting]. Mr. 
R.B. Cook exhibited 50 silver pennies of William II, found at York some years ago. 
These coins were ingeniously mounted between glass, and had been struck by 21 differ¬ 
ent moneyers of the following places of mintage:- Bristol. Canterbury, Exeter, Lincoln, 
London, Oxford, Stamford, Thetford, Warwick, Winchester and York. 

Comment. (MA). The ‘BishophilT Hoard of 1882. William I types 1 and 2; c.50-60 
coins.Value: c.4.s\ 2d. 5s. 0 d. Thompson 1956, number 386; Dolley 1971; Pirie 1972; 
Pirie 1975, xxxvi-xxxvii; Blackburn and Pagan 1986, number 273; Allen 2006c, number 
65; Checklist, number 273; Allen 2012, 457, number 75. 

(CSB). The York Naturalists (established in 1848) were effectively a branch of the York¬ 
shire Philosophical Society, and while the naturalists did occasionally examine antiqui¬ 
ties, it seems odd that any important coin hoard should have been exhibited to them, 
rather than to a full meeting of the mother society. 

York (OS SE 60 51). 
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THE LORIN KAY COLLECTION OF 
NORTHUMBRIAN STYCAS 

Tony Abramson 


Preface 

While Elizabeth Pirie’s classification of stycas, as expounded in her magnum opus Coins 
of the Kingdom of Northumbria,' has never achieved universal approval, her commit¬ 
ment and dedication cannot be faulted. There are few better examples of this than her 
cataloguing of the collection of stycas assembled in the 1960s by Lorin L. Kay of 
Wisconsin (d. 1970) largely through purchases from Spink and Seaby. 

As early as 1980, Pirie had been made aware of a substantial US collection by Stew¬ 
art Lyon. In 1982, Marion Archibald visited the collection, then in the custodianship of 
Prof. Richard ‘Skip’ Kay, and may have been disappointed to discover that they were 
not sceats as had been reported. By this stage, many of the coins had become detached 
from their tickets during transit to the University of Kansas for safekeeping. In 1983, 
Michael Metcalf was in correspondence with the Chicago dealer Carl Subak in an at¬ 
tempted to arrange access to the material for Pirie. 

In May 1985, Christopher Blunt wrote to Pirie having viewed the collection. He 
described the organisation of the collection: ‘A perfectly sensible arrangement - until 
someone turned the cabinet over!’ It was not until 1996, long after her retirement, that 
Richard Kay eventually sent Pirie the photographic negatives of the collection (and 
eventually the weights). At this time Alan Stahl was instrumental in the transfer of the 
collection to the American Numismatic Society in New York. 

It took Pirie most of the ensuing year to prepare the catalogue, hitherto unpublished, 
for which we now reproduce her Introduction. 2 A supplement in December 2002, illus¬ 
trated specimens i) new to the corpus, ii) known elsewhere but not recorded in CKN and 
iii) better than those in CKN. I have selected, on entirely aesthetic grounds, a number of 
these to illustrate. We intend to post the entire March 1997 catalogue with the December 
2002 illustrations on the YNS website. Students of the series should contact the ANS or 
YNS for more information. 

I am grateful to the American Numismatic Society and Richard Kay for permission 
to reproduce images and to Leeds City Museum for access to archives. 


A.A. 


1 Pirie, E. J. E., 1996, Corns of the Kingdom of Northumbria, c. 700-867 in the Yorkshire Collec¬ 
tions (Galata Print, Llanfyllin, 1996) Reviewed in NCirc CIV, 1996, 89. Abbreviated to CKN. 

2 I have replaced Pirie’s unconventional transliterations: Aelfuald, Cudheard, Reduulf, Uigmund 
Uulfhere, Huaetnod and Uendelberht. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Elizabeth J. E. Pirie, March 1997 


Content of the collection 

The collection numbers seven hundred and seven specimens which have recently been 
identified from photographs. The coins include one piece of uncertain attribution and 
eighteen others which are either examples of known modern forgeries or, at least, be¬ 
cause of style or weight (or both), are suspected of being false. 

The authentic material is represented by 688 coins. Unlike the majority of private 
collectors, who seem notorious for shunning all but pieces of the best-quality preserva¬ 
tion, Lorin Kay accepted items in any condition, so that in a sense this collection, more 
than most, affords a true picture of coin survival. Some instances of duplication also 
illustrate the variety of preservation to be seen in specimens struck from the same dies. 
There are, as well, several interesting examples of mis-strikes. 

Scope of the collection 

The full range of production, from the years c.790 to c.855, is not completely repre¬ 
sented, for the earliest silver stycas, struck for Aethelred I and Aelfwald II together 
with coins by the moneyer Cuthheard from the first years of Eanred’s reign, are lacking. 
Nevertheless, the seventy coins (of which one or two are duplicates), which represent 
the period c.812 - c.835, include many examples which are not recorded in Coins of 
the Kingdom of Northumbria ( CKN) published in 1996. They afford detail of hitherto 
unremarked die-links within the work of individual moneyers striking for King Eanred 
and Archbishop Eanbald II. The period is one which still requires much further study, 
of coins dispersed in many collections, before the relevant developments may be under¬ 
stood more clearly than at present. This element of the Kay collection will almost cer¬ 
tainly have a contribution to make, to the definition of the pattern for the early coinage, 
if it serves to clarify in part the incidence and extent of die-linking at the time. 

Six hundred and eighteen coins, struck in copper alloy, represent the second phase of 
production, from c.837, towards the end of Eanred’s rule, to c.855, early in the reign of 
Osberht. This is a period of intensive output for which coins survive in great numbers. 
Its study, focused on the recognition of three concurrent streams of coinage for king and 
archbishop (Groups A, B and C) and a massive complex of irregular issues (Group D) 
which reflects the authorized work of Group C. Although only twenty five of the Kay 
coins are attributable to Group D, the official work is more evenly and exactly repre¬ 
sented: 119 specimens (and four related irregulars) for Group A, 50 for the minor Group 
B and 419 in total for the complete Group C. (As will be seen from the list, this last is 
capable of subdivision: Ci [241 coins], Cii [122 coins] and Ciii [56 coins].) 
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All the kings (Eanred, Aethelred II, Redwulf and Osberht) are present as are 
the archbishops, Wigmund and Wulfhere. All the archiepiscopal moneyers are there, 
though not all the regal officials. Redwulf’s moneyers Hwastnoth (Group A), Alghere 
(B) and Wendelberht (Cii) are absent. Alghere and Wendelberht are, however, present 
for Aethelred. 

There are many instances of known die-links within the work of a moneyer and 
one or two examples occur of known die-links between the work of different men. As 
has happened with other collections, this cabinet, too, affords detail of additional dies 
for various moneyers, or of further links between their dies already known in other 
combinations. As many as forty-three of the coins may contribute to the ever-growing 
register of such ramifications within the series. 

The matter of analysis 

The forgeries, and some of the coins in the main body of material, would certainly repay 
metallurgical analysis to determine the composition of the fabrics used, since both the 
official and the irregular issues within the series - as well as for the instances of forgery 
- is still too little known. 

Many forgeries are of abnormal weight. Without the chance to examine the fabric 
concerned, the high-weight specimens in the Kay collection tantalize. A few pieces of 
notably high weight have still been included among the authentic coins since further 
examples, of similar weight, have been included in CKN itself - although they now 
cause some qualms, if only in relation to the omission of appropriate comment. Remain¬ 
ing corrosive accretion has come to be mentioned as a matter of course, if it appears to 
affect the weight, yet noting the occasional occurrence of a particularly thick flan has 
hitherto been overlooked. 

It is altogether possible that some among all the high-weight specimens in the Kay 
collection will remain acceptably authentic, and that analysis will determine anomalies 
of composition to confirm the falsity of others. It should be observed, also, that even 
false specimens may show signs of apparent corrosion; that nicety is itself as false as 
the main fabric. 

Conclusion 

It is to be hoped that the problems concerning the false items, at least, and others, may 
sometime be resolved by analysis, and that it proves possible to publish the collection in 
its entirety, with full illustration. 


E. J. E. Pirie, 
18 . 3.97 
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Pirie - Selected illustrations of the Kay Lorin collection of Northumbrian stycas 
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List of Illustrations 


Pirie no. 

Kav no. 

Issuer 

Monever 

CKN ref Reference 

Wt (g)J 

Die 

axis 

1 

713 

Eanred 

Hwastred 

27 Liverpool 44? 

1.219 

90° 

2 

692 

Eanred 

Cynewulf 

- BM Whitby 

31 

1.205 

90° 

7 

487 

Eanred 

Wilheah 

- 

1.257 

180° 

17 

1139 

Eanred 

Eadvini 

- BMC 98 

No 

record 

285° 

22 

673 

Eanred 

Eadwulf 

- Obv. in 

Feather colln. 

1.220 

180° 

31 

302 

Eanred 

Dsegberht 

- 

1.249 

60° 

52 

830 

Eanred 

Wulfheard 

- 

1.017 

345° 

63 

825 

Eanred 

Herreth 

- 

1.237 

120° 

83 

827 

Eanred 

Aldates 

o: 153-4 

1.195 

90° 

113 

782 

TEthelred 

Monne 

o: 241-4 

1.185 

0° 

139 

683 

TEthelred 

Fordred 

317 

0.785 

0° 

157 

1119 

TEthelred 

Wihtred 

o: 377-91 Bolton Percy 
1967.769 

1.330 

180° 

188 

875 

Wigmund 

Coenred 

o: 432 Bolton Percy 
1967.1564 

1.298 

270° 

224 

732 

TEthelred 

Eanred 

525 

1.075 

0° 

257 

1131 

Eanred 

Brother 

o:598-607 

1.295 

0° 

296 

770 

Wigmund 

TEthelweard 

o: 692-7 

1.075 

0° 

311 

1114 

TEthelred 

Leofthegn 

o:786 

1.215 

180° 

338 

887 

TEthelred 

Wendelberht 

cf: 832-3 

1.200 

225° 

422 

993 

TEthelred 

Eardwulf 

o: 1057-60 

1.185 

0° 

516 

485 

Eanred 

Wulfred 

- 

1.200 

210° 

577 

1070 

Wigmund 

TEthelhelm 

o: 1482-3 

1.300 

180° 


3 These are the weights recorded by Pirie, though measurement to 1/1000 g may convey spuri¬ 
ous accuracy. 
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REMEMBER SCARBOROUGH 

David R. Pickup 


A number of medals were struck for propaganda purposes during the First World War. 
One thinks of the large Lusitania medal produced by the Germans and the British 
version of the medal struck in reply. The Germans also issued approximately one thou¬ 
sand ‘victory pfennigs’ with a design of a winged figure of Victory on one side and 
a record of a German victory on the other. One of these refers to the German naval 
bombardment of Scarborough and Hartlepool in 1914. The 15 mm medals have the 
inscription GOTT SEGNETE DE VEREINIGTEN HEERE on the obverse and on the 
reverse BESCHIESS VON SCARBOROUGH. HARTLEPOOL DURCH DEUTSCHE 
SCHIFFE 16 DEZ 1914 and were produced by H. Ziegler. 1 

In 1914 the German Navy had been trying to engage with small units of the Royal 
Navy, knowing that a larger confrontation would likely be unsuccessful as the British 
fleet was larger than its German counterpart. Rear Admiral Hipper, commander of the 
German battlecruiser squadron, obtained permission for a coastal raid. A submarine had 
been sent to reconnoitre the North East coast for defences and found few. One account 
suggests that the Royal Navy were aware of the plans as they had access to German 
codes. 2 They allowed the raid to go ahead and planned to attack the returning Ger¬ 
man fleet. Hartlepool was arguably a legitimate military target with extensive docks, 
protected by naval guns and a small garrison. 

The German force was a strong one consisting of five battlecruisers and a light cruis¬ 
er. Three of the battlecruisers headed north to Hartlepool and the others south. The 
attack began in early morning of 16 December 1914. Fifteen minutes after the first 
attack the German ships turned north again and recommenced the bombardment of 
Scarborough. There was considerable damage in the town, including to the castle. Grand 
Hotel and lighthouse, causing eighteen deaths and numerous casualties. At 9 o’clock it 
was Whitby’s turn to come under attack leading to the death of a further seven people. 
The Hartlepool attack resulted in eighty-six civilian deaths. 

It was the first attack of the war on the British mainland and led to many men volun¬ 
teering to take vengeance. Questions were asked in Parliament about the ease in which 
the German navy had attacked the coastal towns and the failure of the Royal Navy to 
engage with the German fleet after the raid. The phrase ‘Remember Scarborough: Enlist 
Now’ was used in many recruiting posters. 

1 ‘God bless the united forces that bombarded Scarborough [and] Hartlepool. By German ships 

16 December 1914’. 

2 A number of excellent websites contain useful information such as Scarborough Maritime 

Heritage Centre, BBC North Yorkshire History, and the Wikipedia article. 
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Although Hartlepool was possibly a legitimate military target, it is difficult to see 
what justification there was to attack a seaside resort and a fishing town. Scarbor¬ 
ough, with its twin bays and prominent castle, would have been easily identifiable and 
there would little purpose in attacking such a town other than to test the Royal Navy’s 
inability to defend the coast. Attacking civilians was questionable propaganda. 

The pages of the Scarborough local press in December 1914 were full of accounts of 
the incident and photographs of the damage. They also listed casualties and addresses 
of properties that had been damaged which were augmented over the coming weeks 
and months. The press raised questions about the matter such as whether spies had been 
involved and why the Navy had not done more. Readers were reassured that a landing 
by German troops was unlikely. Details of civil defence warnings and what to do in the 
event of another raid were published. In January an advertisement appeared which ran 
for many months under the title ‘Bombardment: A shell in a china shop’ offering 500 
items of damaged glass, china, brassware and silver goods. 3 The advertisment had been 
placed by one Charles S. Smith who also mentioned a collection for the local fund. 4 A 
few weeks after the attack a permanent memorial was suggested and in the New Year the 
newspaper started selling an illustrated souvenir of the bombardment. 

Scarborough had been badly affected by the war, not only by the casualties and the 
shock of the raid but commercially by the lack of visitors. Many businesses were in 
trouble due to damaged stock and workers were laid off. The Mayor started a fund for 
those affected and the Government set up a committee for the relief of victims includ¬ 
ing businesses. Applications had to be submitted by 6 February 1915. The press carried 
many accounts of naval battles, local casualties and the hazards faced by trawlermen. 
On 11 June 1915 5 the paper published the following announcement: 

The Bombardment of Scarborough 

An issue of commemorative medals 

We have at considerable cost, had dies prepared by a firm of medallists of high repute in order 
to issue medals to keep in perpetual memory the bombardment of the town by German ships 
on the 16"' December last. 


3 Scarborough Mercury, 11 June 1915, page 5. 

4 His shop also appears to have been an outlet for sale of the bombardment medals. 

5 Brown lists a large medal issued in silver, copper and white metal (32mm) and a smaller (18 
mm) one in silver. See also Eimer, ref E 1938, values in silver (£110 EF), copper (£45 EF), 
‘White Metal’ (£25 EF) and ‘type b’ (smaller version) silver (£25 EF). The National Maritime 
Museum has an example of the larger medal in its collection which it states is struck in tin. The 
gold version appears to be extremely rare. 
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The medals are of two sizes - one the size of a sixpence and the other of a half crown. The small 
size has been struck in gold, silver and bronze and aluminium. The large size has been struck 
in silver, bronze and aluminium. The obverse represents the South Bay with the ships shelling 
the town. The reverse records the event and date of the same. These medals will increase in 
value as time goes on and in course of years will be highly valued. We advise all to possess 
one or more of them 

6d size 

Aluminium 3d 
Silver 3 shillings 6d 
Bronze 1 shilling 
Gold £1/- 

Halfcrown size 

Aluminium 6d 
Bronze 1 shilling 6d 
Silver 7 shillings 6d 

On sale at jewellers and stationers and the Mercury offices. 

It is noteworthy that the advertisement refers to the cost of the dies. The design is of 
high quality and intricate workmanship. The medals were struck as permanent memen¬ 
tos presumably as a commercial venture by the newspaper rather than for fund raising. 
The range of sizes and the four different metals would appeal to a wide public. 5 The 
production of the medal suggests quality, value for money, and investment. The medal 
was produced by the Birmingham Mint. 

The larger medal features a view of the beaches under attack with small views in 
cartouches and centrally the town’s badge. The legend in a scroll reads SCARBOR¬ 
OUGH STILL UNDISMAYED. The reverse has a BOMBARDMENT/OF SCARBOR- 
OUGH/&/ NON COMBATANTS/ BY THE. GERMAN FLEET. DEC.16™/1914/ The 
other medallet has a detailed view of the town being attacked by three German warships. 
The legend is BOMBARDMENT OF SCARBOROUGH and on the reverse A GER¬ 
MAN CRIME/ SCARBOROUGH/& NON COMBATANTS/BOMBARDED/BY THE/ 
GERMAN FLEET/DEC 16 1914. The medals is different, but there are similarities, 
with the same shell burst design over the town and similar inscriptions. 
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The issue of such a medal to commemorate a tragic incident, if not a war crime, may 
seem questionable to modern sensibilities. Perhaps they were carried by relatives of the 
victims or men who volunteered. Many of the medallets were later holed for wearing on 
watch or other chains. They are described as common items in the catalogues but collec¬ 
tors probably now meet with few. 6 The medals will appeal to a large range of collectors 
interested in maritime, military or local subjects. Nearly 100 years since the tragic event 
on that cold December morning the quality of design and production is apparent, and in 
many ways a fitting tribute to the victims. 

I gratefully acknowledge assistance from Charles Riley for information and photography, and 
Thomas Edward Ovetts for translation from the German. 

David Pickup is secretaty of the Oxford Numismatic Society and is descended from a York 
family. 


6 The writer’s medallet was purchased in 2011 for £8.00 from Iain Felix of Aylesbury. 
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Robert Barraclouglt 


I first became interested in the checks issued by Co-operative Societies in the late 1960s 
or early 1970s, encouraged by Philip Meldrum, a member of the YNS and our President 
in 1980. He was one of the first people to research the field on a national basis. His paper 
‘Co-operative Societies’ and Private Traders’ Checks and Pre-Payment Tokens’ 1 is one 
of the earlier treatments of the subject, and is an excellent summary of the beginnings of 
the Movement and the methods used to reward Members by the measure of the amount 
of purchases made in their Society store, it was Roy Rains who published in 1997 the 
first attempt to catalogue all checks issued by UK and Irish Societies. 2 

It is only in the last ten years that 1 have again directed my attention to collecting the 
Co-op issues, and now only those attributed to Yorkshire Societies. Even this restricted 
area is wide. Yorkshire is a very large and industrial county, with numerous Societies 
that issued checks. Even within my modest collection I was staggered to discover that 
almost ten percent were unrecorded in Rains’ catalogues, and I believe there is now 
a need for one to be compiled, which is dedicated to those issued in Yorkshire. In the 
next couple of years 1 hope to achieve this task. This paper sets out to record those not 
previously known. 1 list them below. 

I believe that the reason 1 have such a high number of unrecorded items is my ac¬ 
quisition of a small collection of mainly Yorkshire Societies that I acquired in the early 
1970s from Mr. E. Fenner, a noted local collector who was President of our Society 
in 1958-59. He lived in Longwood, near Huddersfield. Many of these unlisted checks 
relate to that area and I recall probably came from him. 

Using Rain’s catalogue as a starting point, I also list the Yorkshire Societies which 
he has identified as issuers of checks. I can now add to his list the following previously 
unknown issuers: - 

1. Churwell CSL. 

Churwell is a district of Leeds situated between New Farnley and Morley 

2. CWS Meanwood Road Branch, Leeds 

3. Primrose Hill Workmens’ CSL 

Roy Rains thinks this probably emanates from Huddersfield. I concur with this as 
the Huddersfield Society had a Primrose Hill branch, which is mentioned in that 
Society’s Jubilee History published in 1910. 

Hopefully, in the not too distant future, 1 will be able to complete my cataloguing of all 
the known checks issued by Yorkshire Societies. 

1 Transactions of the YNS, Second Series Vol. II, Part V 1973, 26-35. 

2 Catalogue of Co-op checks and tokens 1997, revised in 2004. 
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Yorkshire Co-Operative Societies Issuing Checks 


Society Date Founded 

Altofts & Normanton C.S.L 1867 

Altofts C.S.L 
Altofts C.S. 

Baildon C.S.L. 1871 

Barkisland Industrial S.L. 1864 

Barnsley British C.S.L. 1862 

The Barnsley British C.S.L. 

Barnsley C.S. 

Batley C.S.L. 1867 

Batley Carr Industrial C.S. 1857 

The Beehive Co-operative Stores 
Bingley Industrial C.S.L. 1850 

Birkenshaw Industrial S.L. 1881 

Birstal Industrial C.S.L. 1865 

Blackshaw Head Industrial S. 1876 


Bolton Woods C.S.L. 

Bowling Old Lane Co-op 
Industrial S.L. 

Bradford Industrial C.S. 1860 

Bradford Industrial C.S..L. 

Bradford (City of) C.S.L. 

Bradford Provident Industrial S. 1860 

Bradford Provident Industrial 

S.L. 


Status 


Normanton, dropped before 1900 
Joined CRS 1971 


“British” dropped in 1967 
pre 1967 without “British” 

Joined CRS 1969 

Probable Cowling Beehive I.C.S.L. 

Joined City of Bradford Society 1933 

Joined West Yorkshire Society 1982 

Joined Hebden Bridge Society sometime 
after 1910 

Joined Windhill pre 1900 
Bowling is a district of Bradford 


Title changed from “Industrial” 

Metal checks discontinued in 1892 


1856 

Name changed after merger 

B.D.I.S.L. (Brighouse) Boot 
Department 

B.D.I.S.L. (Brighouse) Clog 
Department 


Brighouse Industrial S.L. 
Brighouse District Industrial S.L. 
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Society 

Date Founded 

Status 

Brightside Equitable 

Industrial S. 

1868 


Brightside C.S. 


Title changed 

Brightside & Carbrook C.S.L. 


Title changed after merger 

B & C.C. 


Brightside & Carbrook 

B & C.C.S.L. Broughton Lane 


Brightside & Carbrook 

Brightside & Carbrook 
(Sheffield) C.S.L. 


Joined Sheffield Society 1985 

Brockholes Industrial C.S.L. 

1872 

Joined Berry Brow Society 1961 

The Carleton Industrial C.S.L. 

1873 

Joined West Yorkshire Society 1971 

Castleford Co-op Industrial S.L. 

1865 

Joined CRS 1943 

Castleford & Allerton Mutual 

S.L. 

1881 

Joined CRS 1961 

Cawthorne Industrial C.S.L. 

1868 


Central Working Men’s C.S.L. 

1890 

Golcar 

Churwell C.S.L. 



Cleckheaton Industrial Self 

Help S. 

1861 

Joined Bradford Society 1963 

Clifford Self Help C.S.L. 

1871 


Cononley Industrial C.S.L. 

1869 

Joined Keighley & Skipton Society 
1967 

Cowling The Beehive Industrial 
C.S.L. " 

1873 


Cowling Old Lane C.I.S.L. 

1905 

Joined Keighley & Skipton Society 
1965 

Crossland Moor C. Industrial 

S.L. 

1863 

Joined CRS 1970 

Crosshills C.S.L. 

1868 

Joined Keighley & Skipton Society 
1965 

Delph C.S. 

1859 

Joiner Uppermill 1969 

Denaby Main I.C.S.L. 

1883 


Denholme C.S.L. 

1880 

Joined City of Bradford 1959 
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Society Date Founded Status 


Dewsbury Pioneers Industrial 1857 

S.L. 

Diggle C.S.L. 1863 

Doncaster Mutual C & Industrial 1868 

S.L. 

Doncaster C.S.L. 


C.R.S Doncaster Branch 

Doncaster Industrial S.L. 

The Doncaster Working Men’s 
C.S. 

Driffield C.S.L. 1868 

Drighlington Industrial S.L. 1876 

Earls Heaton C.L. 1867 

Eccleshall C.S.L. 1874 

Eccleshill Industrial Provident S. 1859 

Emley C.S.L. 1862 

Escrick & District C.S.L. 1872 

Eston Equitable C.S.L. 

The Girlington Industrial S. 

Golcar C.S.L. 1883 

Gomersal Industrial C.S.L. 1868 

Co-op Soc. Goole L. 1883 

Goole C.S.L. 

Grasscroft Industrial C.S.L. 1859 

Great Horton Industrial S.L. 1859 

Greenfield I & B C.S.L. 1856 

Greenfield C.S.L. 

Greengates & Apperley Bridge 1871 

C.S.L. 

Guisborough C.S.L. 


Joined CRS 1964 


"Mutual & Industrial” dropped, joined 
CRS 1969 

1969 


Joined Bradford Society 1961 

Merged with Sheffield Society 1907 
Joined Bradford Society 1925 
Joined CRS 1962 
Joined York Society 1971 

Joined CRS 1964 

Joined Cleckheaton Society 1934 

Joined CRS 1967 
Joined Greenfield Society 1934 
Joined Bradford Society 1969 
“I & B” = Industrial & Baking 
“I & B” dropped from title 
Joined City of Bradford Society 1929 
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Society Date Founded Status 


Guisborough Provident Indus- 1873 

trial S.L. 

Guiseley C.S.L. 1864 

Hainwirth C.S.L. 1863 

Halifax Flour S.L 1847 

Halifax Working Men’s Co-op & 1851 

Provident S 

Halifax Industrial S.L. 

Harrogate & District C.S.L. 1887 

Haworth Industrial S.L. 1861 

Haworth Industrial C.S.L. 

Hebden Bridge C.S.L. 1848 

Hebden Bridge Industrial C.S.L. 
Heckmondwike Industrial C.S.L. 1860 

H.D.C.S.L. 

Heptonstall I.C.S.L. 1860 

Hillhouse PF & Industrial C.S.L. 1860 

H.M.C.S. Milk 1870 

Holme Bridge Industrial S. 

Horbury C.S.L. 1866 

Horbury C.S. 

Horbury Industrial C.S.L. 

Huddersfield Industrial C.S. 1860 


Huddersfield Industrial S.L. 

Huddersfield Co-operative 
Huddersfield & District C.S.L. 


Joined North Yorkshire Society 1987 
Joined Windhill Society 1960 

Purchased by CWS in 1945 

Title changed, joined CRS 1964 
Joined North Yorkshire Society 1970 

Co-op added to title, joined Keighley & 
Skipton Society 1946 

"Industrial” added to title 
Joined Yorkshire Society 1985 
Hechmondwike District 

PF. = Perseverance Friendly 

HM = Hinchcliffe Mill, joined CRS 
1965 


Title changed, joined Yorkshire Society 
1980 

Registered as Huddersfield Industrial 
Co-op Flour & Provision Society 

“Co-op” dropped from title. Metal 
checks replaced by “Climax” system 
1904 

Title changed with merger 
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Society 

Date Founded 

Status 

Hull Subscription Mill S.L. 

1795 

Closed 1890 

Hull A.M. I.S.L 

1800 


Hull Anti Mill Industrial S.L. 



Hull C.S.L. 

1890 

Original title was Kingston upon Hull, 
changed to Hull in 1910 

Hunslet Perseverence C.S.L. 

1859 


Idle C. COML. S.L. 

1894 

COML = commercial? 

Ilkley C.S.L. 

1883 


Illingworth Industrial & Provi¬ 
dent C.S.L. 

1863 

Joined Halifax Society 1938 

Ingleton Industrial C.S. 

Ingleton Industrial C.S.L. 

1876 

Joined Lancaster society 1938 

Ingrow C.S.L. 

1898 


Junction C.S. 

1857 

Delph. Joined Oldham Society 1955 

Keighley Industrial C.S.L. 

1860 

The original title was “Keighley Store’ 
tin checks were made with this title. 



Merged with Skipton Society 1959 

Kilnhurst C.S.L. 

1861 

Joined Doncaster Society 1968 

Kippax Co-op Industrial S.L. 

1867 

Joined CRS 1967 

Kirkburton C.S.L. 

1860 

Joined CRS 1963 

Lane Dyehouse I. Flour & 
Provision S.L 

1861 

Joined Huddersfield Society 1920 

Leeds Industrial C.S.L. 

1847 

Tin checks used until 1887 when 
replaced by brass and bronze 

Leeds Industrial C.S. 



Leeds - CWS Meanwood Road 



Lees & Crossroads Co-op 
Industrial S.L. 

1861 

Joined Keighley & Skipton Society 
1964 

Linthwaite Grocery Co.L. 

1859 

Joined Slaithwaite 1922 

Liversedge Mutual C.S.L. 

1885 

Joined Heckmondwike Society 1957 

Lofthouse C.S.L. 

1874 
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Society 

Date Founded 

Status 

Longwood Flour & Provision 

C.L. 

1859 


Longwood Industrial S.L. 


Title changed 1897 

Luddenden Foot Industrial 

C.S.L. 

1865 

Joined Halifax Society 1934 

Malton & Norton C.S.L. 

1901 

Joined Ryedale Society 1979 

Marske-by-the-sea Co-op 
Industrial. & Provident.S.L. 

1874 

Joined Middlesbrough Society 1932 

Masboro. Equitable Pioneers 
C.S.L. 

1869 


Masboro Equitable Pioneers S.L. 


Name changed to Rotherham C.S.L. 
1925 

Mexboro. C.S.L. 

1861 


Mexboro C.S. 



Middlesborough C.S.L. 

1867 

Joined North Eastern Society 1970 

Middlestown C.S.L. 

1868 

Joined CRS 1968 

Midgley Industrial C.S.L. 

1861 


Milnsbridge Perseverence.C.S.L. 

1873 

Joined Slaithwaite Society 1957 

Mirfield Self Help C.S. 

1871 

Name changed to Battyeford Self Help 
soon after 1871 

Mytholmroyd Industrial.S. 

1861 

Joined CRS 1968 

Netherton Equitable Industrial 
C.S.L. 

1840 


Netherton Industrial C.S.L. 


“Equitable” dropped from Title. 
Amalgamated with South Crossland 
Society 1892 

Nettleton C.S.L. 

1856 

Joined Huddersfield Society 1929 

Newport Rolling Mills C.S.L. 

1967 


Northallerton C.S.L. 

1893 

Joined North Yorkshire 1985 

Oakworth C.S.L. 

1862 

Joined Keighley Society 1907 

Ossett C.S. 

1861 
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Society 

Date Founded 

Status 

Ossett Industrial C.S. 


“Industrial” added to title. Joined North 
Yorkshire Society 1988 

Oxenhope Industrial & Provident 
C.S.L. 

1868 

Joined Keighley Society 1938 

Paddock Working Men’s C.S.L. 

1872 

Name changed to "Hill Top” pre 1886 

Pontefract Industrial S.L. 

1886 

Joined CRS 1967 

Primrose Hill Working Men’s 
C.S.L. 



Queenshead Industrial S. Stores 
Chapel Street 

1855 


Queenshead Industrial Society 

Ravensthorpe C.S.L 

1866 

Joined Dewsbury Society 1930 

Rawdon Industrial C.S.L. 

1865 

Joined Airedale society 1970 

Riccall C.S. 

1878 

Joined York Society 1977 

Ripon & District Industrial 

C.S.L. 

1896 

Joined Harrogate Society 1970 

Ripponden C.S.L. 

Rosedale & Pickering C.S.L. 

1932 


Rotherham C.S.L. 

1925 

Joined CRS 1971 

Saltaire Industrial Wholesale 

C.S. 

1869 


Scarborough & District C.S.L. 

1893 

Joined North Eastern Society 1971 

Scissett Co-op Store 

1860 

Joined Barnsley British Society 1966 

Settle Equitable Industrial C.S.L. 

1861 

Joined Keighley & Skipton Society 

1968 

Settrington C.S. 

1874 


Sheepridge Indusrial S.L. 

1856 

Joined CRS 1965 

Sheffield Independent Industrial 
& Provident S. 

1865 


Sheffield Independent Industrial 
& Provident S.L. 



Sheffield C.S.L. 


change of title 
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Society 

Date Founded Status 

Sheffield & Eccleshall C.S.L. 

1907 


Sheffield & Hallamshire 
A.O.F.Co-op Indusrial S. 

1863 

AOF = Ancient Order of Foresters 
- Society dissolved 1871 

Sheffield Newsagents C.S.F. 

1873 


Shelley Industrial & Provident 

S.L. 

1861 


Shepley C.S.L. 

1861 


Siddal Co-op Industrial S.L. 

1869 

Joined Halifax Society 1930 

Silkstone Pioneers Industrial 

S.L. 

1861 

Dissolved 1881 

Skelmanthorpe C.S.L. 

1866 


Skelmanthorpe Industrial & 

Co-op Provident S.L. 


Title changed Joined Barnsley Society 
1968 

Skelton in Cleveland C.S. 

1873 


Skelton in Cleveland C.S.L. 



Skinningrove Amicable 

Industrial S.L. 

1874 


Skipton C.S. 

1861 

Merged with Keighley 1959 to form 
Keighley & Skipton Soc. 

Sowerby Bridge Industrial S. 

Sowerby Bridge Industrial S.L. 

1854 


Stainland & H.G. C.S.L. 

1861 

"HG” = Holywell Green 

Stanbury C.S.L. 

1891 

Joined Keighley & Skipton 1967 

Steeton & District C.S.L. 

1873 

Joined Keighley & Skipton 1967 

Stocksbridge Band of Hope 

Co-op Stores 

1860 


Stocksbridge C.S.L. 


Title changed 

Stocksbridge Co-op 


Joined Brightside & Carbrook Society 
1967 

Sutton Mill Industrial C.S.L. 

1862 

Joined Keighley & Skipton 1960 

Thornes C.S.L. 

1876 


Todmorden Industrial C.S.L. 

1861 
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Society 

Date Founded 

Status 

Todmorden Industrial & C.S.L. 


Joined Rochdale Pioneers Society 1966 

Uppermill Co-op Stores 

1860 


Uppennill Industrial C.S.L 


Title changed, joined Pioneers Society 
1980 

Uppertown Provident C.S.L. 

Uppertown C.S.L. 

1872 

Joined Keighley Society 1938 

Wainstalls & District Industrial 
C.S.L. 

1869 


Wakefield Borough C.S.L. 

1867 

Joined Barnsley British Society 1963 

Wakefield Industrial S.L. 

West End Pioneers L. 

West Melton C.S.L. 

1867 

Joined Barnsley British Society 1962 

Whitby C.S.L. 

Whitwood Co-op Industrial S.L. 

1866 


Wilsden Industrial C.S.L. 

1863 

Joined Bradford Society 1960 

Windhill Industrial C.S.L. 

1864 


Windhill C.S. 


“Industrial” dropped 

Windhill C.S.L. 


Joined Airedale Society 1961 

Woodhouse C.S.L. 

1879 

Joined Brightside & Carbrook Society 
1964 

Wooldale Industrial & Equitable 
C.S.L. 

York, The Albion C.S.L. 

1886 


York Equitable Company L. Co¬ 
op Stores 

1859 


York Equitable S. 


Change of title pre 1873 

York Equitable Industrial S.L. 

Y. E.I.S.L. 


“Industrial” added to title 

York C.S.L. 


Title changed, joined North Yorkshire 
Society 1984 
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Yorkshire co-operative checks 
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GRAHAM TEASDILL FMA, FRNS, FRSA, FZS: 
5 OCTOBER 1935-25 FEBRUARY 2010 

C. Stephen Briggs 


Graham Teasdill was bom the son of a bank manager in Horsforth near Leeds, but while 
the fundamentals of his knowledge were probably owed to childhood ownership of an 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, his tertiary education and training in early post-War Britain 
were less conventional. After leaving llkley Grammar School he worked unpaid, first 
as a Museum Assistant at llkley (1950-55), then at Leeds (1955-56). There he served 
a thorough apprenticeship as numismatist through the challenge of re-identifying coins 
recovered from the City Museum’s collections after wartime bombing. Following this, 
in his first salaried post at the Tolson Memorial Museum, Huddersfield in 1956, he 
produced one of the first authoritative regional handbooks dedicated to Iron Age Coin¬ 
age ( Coin Finds of the Huddersfield District, Tolson Memorial Museum, Huddersfield, 
Handbook XVI, 1961). This had been preceded in 1957 by an article on The Brigantian 
Coinage in the Transactions of the Yorkshire Numismatic Society. He was twice our 
Secretary. 

After a brief posting as Assistant Curator at Cheltenham (1960-62), in April 1962 
Teasdill followed the art historian Ronald Gelsthorpe as curator of Batley’s three muse¬ 
ums, all now part of the Kirklees cultural portfolio administered from Huddersfield. 

Batley was an important career move, for between 1962 and 1966 he achieved a great 
deal there. Indeed, it was probably the most fertile period of his professional life. Here, 
he initiated the cataloguing and conservation of the museum’s typically wide-ranging 
Edwardian collections, making them more accessible for study and display. He also 
continued Gelsthorpe’s work in the art field, exhuming from storage Francis Bacon’s 
canvas, Figure Study II (also then known as The Magdalene), vainly re-hanging it for 
the appreciation and understanding of Batley’s public. 

As Graham Teasdill’s message was one of educational advancement and public ac¬ 
countability, he re-introduced schools loans collections to Batley after a lapse of forty 
years. His strong educational message led to the founding of a children’s Museum Club 
in 1962. Entry being gratis, it immediately and surprisingly attracted interest from over 
280, and so became the victim of its own success. The establishment of a Museum So¬ 
ciety for adults followed in 1964. After Teasdill’s departure from Batley the club waned, 
but the Society still flourishes through its successor Oakwell Hall Society. Teasdill’s 
legacy to Batley was strong nevertheless. He brought extramural education to heights 
hitherto considered improbable, if not impossible by many of the borough’s culturally- 
minded critics. He left an equally strong imprint through the Yorkshire Federation of 
Museums on which he served successively as treasurer, secretary and then president 
(1966-67). 
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A tall large-framed man, Teasdill cut an authoritative figure in Batley marketplace. 
He always dressed in a black jacket with pin-striped trousers and wore a bowler nicely 
complemented by briefcase and brolly. This immaculate appearance was only capped 
by his approach, which was directly to confront the authority of any councillor or 
paid officer unsympathetic to the promotion of his enthusiasms. Thus, in 1963, upon 
discovering that the Council’s Housing Department planned to demolish Birstall Old 
Hall and develop the site, he fearlessly challenged his own employers. When one coun¬ 
cillor had the temerity to describe the structure as a creaking monstrosity - a grade II* 
Listed Building of 1712 basically in good repair - Teasdill responded by establishing a 
preservation society and raised funds to save it by purchase. 

Graham Teasdill also promoted novel cultural activities like exhibitions on Czecho¬ 
slovakia in 1964 and on Bulgaria in 1966. The latter included memorable performances 
by the Sofia Radio and Television Children’s Choir. 

Teasdill continued with similar missionary zeal when he became Curator of the 
Russell-Cotes Art Gallery and Museum in Bournemouth in 1966. There he introduced 
important cultural exhibitions on Sweden in 1970 and Spain in 1972 and promoted 
the museum ethos through his presidency of the South-Eastern Federation of Museums 
(1969-70). At Bournemouth he also established a museum club and integrated himself 
into local organisations connected with education, scientific endeavour, and even with 
law and order. 

Although Teasdill’s work on Bournemouth’s important art collections included a 
guide to The Permanent Exhibition of Marine Paintings in the Rothesay Museum in 
1969, declining health prevented his meeting the aspirations originally set. And while he 
still cut an imposing figure there, he was eventually to retire through ill-health in 1988. 
By then, he had nonetheless established a strong presence in the region’s cultural life, 
one which continued until his final illness and passing. 

Graham Teasdill’s enthusiasm for numismatics never abated and he was a prime 
instigator of the British Association for Numismatic Studies’ Congress in 1973. He also 
made a notable contribution to the Wessex Numismatic Society, submitting to it twelve 
full-length papers and giving twenty years’ much-valued service on its committee. He 
graduated from honorary member (1966) to chairman (1967-8), then president in 1986— 
8 (Preston-Morley 2010). 

Teasdill believed implicitly that experience and skills training were necessary for 
success in any job. Public museum appointments should therefore be filled only by 
proven professionals. Consequently, when, in 1968 he found that Sir John Wolfenden, 
a former senior civil servant, had become Director of the British Museum, he fired 
off a letter to The Times, lamenting the lost opportunity to honour his profession; 
accusing the Minister of the Arts, Lord Eccles, of giving Wolfenden ‘a pre-retire¬ 
ment sinecure’; suggesting that his shortlist had been inadequate, and arguing that this 
appointment had debased the office of Director and Principal Librarian. Unfortunately, 
such plain speaking had little impact upon government’s attrition of experience and 
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professionalism then or over succeeding years, and so commonplace is political interfer¬ 
ence currently, it is doubtful if such a message of heartfelt altruism would ever attract 
attention today. 

Teasdill’s childhood was interrupted for a couple of years during the War, when his 
father was appointed to an army post outside Tywyn, Merionethshire 1942-3. Then aged 
six, he was taken to live nearby with his mother. He felt hospitably received there and 
retained an affection for transporting slate which was demonstrated when in 1955 he 
took out life subscription to the Talyllyn Railway Preservation Society (established in 
1951). He later became a regular visitor to Tywyn, serving his annual fortnight’s holiday 
as stationmaster at Dolgoch. The transport museum at Crich, Derbyshire which Graham 
joined in 1963, held a similar affection, and he also routinely spent annual holidays 
there. 

Graham Teasdill was a lifelong Christian and Liberal. Although his strongly-held 
beliefs could on occasion seem a little intractable, his generosity of spirit touched many 
both in the museum world he so believed in, and in the warmth of his home. I was 
among those whose youthful curiosity he stimulated at Batley Museum. There, he also 
impressed by his perpetual thirst for knowledge, his encouragement to accept responsi¬ 
bility and to challenge authority, particularly when it seemed to be misguided. He played 
an important role in helping make some of us into useful adults. 

Acknowledgments 
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YORKSHIRE PARANUMISMATICS 

Geoff Percival 


Geoff’s talk surveyed a miscellany of tokens, tickets and passes, the connecting theme 
being that all the slides shown were of items issued in Yorkshire. 

First there were seventeenth century tokens of York, Wetherby, Skipton, Beverley, 
Anlaby near Hull, and a previously unrecorded token of Will Richard(son) of Leeds. 

Many of the eighteenth century tokens of Yorkshire are fairly common but the York 
penny showing Constantine is particularly sought after. Nineteenth century examples 
were a Sheffield half crown and a copper penny of Beverley. 

After the trade tokens came an odd collection of tickets and passes - propaganda 
pieces issued to persuade local people to vote for William Wilberforce, Henry Lascelles 
and Lord Milton at the 1807 Yorkshire election. Slides of other local worthies included 
a large medallion of Earl Fitzwilliam and two of Baron Brotherton, one featuring the 
Mansion in Roundhay Park, Leeds. Several York pieces followed: two for the races, oth¬ 
ers for the assizes, the Minster and Clifford’s Tower. There was also an engraved pass 
for York Theatre. 

Next came several copper/brass pieces: pub checks, temperance and coffee house 
tokens from Dewsbury, Scarborough and Pontefract, a Leeds Tramways Dining Room 
token, one for Leeds Liberal Club and works tallies from Bradford and Leeds. 

To end with Geoff showed us a few pieces of particular local significance: a Thirsk 
auctioneer’s token, an ivory pass to Drury Lane theatre named to Wentworth Boseville 
of the West Riding and Thorpe Hall near Rudston in East Yorkshire, a bone pass to Hull 
City A.F.C. issued in 1908 and a copper piece engraved: ‘Mrs Darling of Scale Lane 
Hull is a LIAR’. 
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THE LONDON MINT AD 319 TO 325 

Lee Toone 


This was a follow up to a talk given the previous year. It took up the story of the Con- 
stantinian mint of London from AD 319 until the London mint closed in AD 325. The 
talk was based on the issues of the period, highlighting the relative frequency of the 
types based on the typography given in Roman Imperial Coinage (RIC VII). One signifi¬ 
cant change in the order of the issues was highlighted. The -/-//PLON BEATA TRAN- 
QVILLITAS issue should be placed before the P/A//PLON BEATA TRANQVILLITAS 
issue. 

The value of hoards as an indicator of frequency and rarity was discussed. The hoards 
used as the corpus for this talk and paper are all British. Cae Bardd, Langtoft, Dur- 
rington and Appleford are typical post AD 318 hoards; they include few specimens prior 
to that date but have a significant percentage of London mint coins from the final years 
of its operation. 

A number of key issues were covered. The VICTORIAE LAETAE PR1NC PERP 
series is predictably not as scarce as originally thought, but the hoards and other sources 
have not produced many new types. There are only a few new ones to add to the RIC 
corpus and the relative rarity ratings generally hold. Again the VIRTVS EXERCIT se¬ 
ries is probably more common than RIC suggests, although the captives and trophy type 
remains very rare. 

The BEATA and BEAT series raise a number of points. The ordering of the four 
mintmarks has been amended to reflect the error in RIC as mentioned above. There is 
also the related erroneous suggestion that the reverse legend BEAT TRANQVILLITAS 
exists (RIC 215-16). This now seems to be no more than a typo in RIC. There is also a 
problem in defining when a bust type is truly different or merely a variation of a core 
type. The huge variety of bust types for these issues appears to be compounded by die 
engravers being able to bring their own interpretation to the design. 

In the BEAT series there are numerous examples that have pellets in the reverse leg¬ 
end, usually, but not exclusively, BEAT^TRA-N'QLITAS. They are probably just a mi¬ 
nor variation and should be treated in the same way as variant legend breaks. However, 
having said that, these variations are probably worth further investigation. 

The Sarmartia, Providentiae, Securitas, and Salus types are listed in the same order as 
in RIC VII. There is a possibility that a ‘PLON with pellet’ mintmark may exist within 
the last issues of this period. The pellets are located in the exergue (PLON*) or in the 
arch of the camp gate or, in the case of the ladies, in the field. Specimens are known for 
all types in the RIC 293 - 300 series except for Helena. At first it was thought that this 
pellet ‘mintmark’ was in use at the very end of the London issues. However, Dr Vogelaar 
reported that in a discussion with the late Pierre Strauss, they agreed that it was more 
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probably introduced in the penultimate rather than the last issue, because the pellet on 
the reverse is also seen on the earlier CAESARVM NOSTRORVM pieces; see for ex¬ 
ample the footnote to RIC 292. This theory should be borne in mind when cataloguing 
future hoards of this period. 

Based on the full article published as The London Mint AD 319-325 - A Preliminary 
Listing: Numismatic Circular, September 2010, pp.174-182. 

This article is now available in full on the Hookmoor Ancient Coins website at www. 
hookmoor.com 
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THE ORIGINS OF THE TROY STANDARD 

Robert Tye 


At the start of this complex lecture, Robert gave out handouts with explanatory charts 
showing the interconnections of various coin weights. 

The account started by recalling that John Greaves visited Egypt in 1638 to study 
measurement schemes. He noted that the system of weights there was similar to the 
English Troy system. 

There have been over the years various explanations of the origin of the name ‘Troy’. 
The OED suggests that it was derived from that of the French town of Troyes. From 
Geoffrey of Monmouth (about 1136) comes the suggestion that the name came to Brit¬ 
ain from Troy after the Trojan wars. Ruding in his work, 1819, considered the weights 
came from the Anglo-Saxons. George Hooper, bishop of Bath, 1721, saw the impor¬ 
tance of Greaves’ work and deduced that our troy weights had been acquired from the 
Arabs, guessing they had been brought here after the Crusades. 

We were reminded that the troy pound comprises 12 oz, each ounce (of c.31.1 g) 
containing 20 pennyweights, each pennyweight containing 24 troy grains. It was the 
measure officially specified in England for weighing gold, silver and bread. A deriva¬ 
tive of it, the sterling weight, was used to regulate medieval coinage and a different 
derivative was used for weighing drugs by apothecaries. These versions of troy are all to 
be distinguished from a different and more commonly used pound, called avoirdupois, 
used for weighing wool, meat and sundry other commodities. Avoirdupois gave rise 
directly to the British Imperial and US customary pounds which they have a different 
ounce weighing almost 10% less than the troy (c.28.35 g). 

The historic investigation was taken up again in 1967 by F. G. Skinner, Deputy 
Director of the London Science Museum. He showed that the English troy and its 
derivative sterling weight systems were virtually identical to those adopted by the caliph 
Abd al-Malik in AD 699. Since the sterling system seems to have been applied to Eng¬ 
lish coinage around 1089 it seemed likely that this form of troy came to England with 
the Jews of Rouen who accompanied William the Conqueror. 

Skinner went much further however, detailing how in its original form troy com¬ 
prised 16 oz, equal to a great pound or Rati Kabir of c.500 g. This Great Pound was the 
pound or mina of Darius King of Persia (550-486 BC) and even earlier of ‘King Shulgi 
at Ur (2029-1982 BC). Skinner also investigated the earliest Egyptian weight which he 
called the beqa and equated to 256 wheat grains. The Rati Kabir was equated to 40 beqa, 
i.e. to 10,240 wheat grains. In medieval England 16 oz troy still contains 10,240 wheat 
grains and today weighs 497.66 g. Skinner’s work seems then to have been forgotten for 
a while. About this time archaeologists were reporting the finding of marble and metal 
weights in Europe, some of which seemed related to the Rati Kabir and Egyptian beqa. 
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Thus what we today call the troy standard seems to have arisen out of Egyptian 
and Persian traditions going back 5,000 or more years. The Arabic system apparently 
brought to England by William and the Jews of Rouen also derived from the same 
source. It seems the Jews recognised that England already had a rough and ready version 
of what we call the troy system and regularised it, using the standards of caliph Abd al 
Malik. 

If we are willing to push on with speculation: the central troy weight seems to be the 
ancient pound of 500 g. If you cup your hands and scoop a heap of grain in them you 
will probably be holding about 250 g of grain, with two such measures feeding a man 
for a day. So the troy pound may go back to the first grain harvests. 
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OTTOMAN COINS 

Peter Watson 


The imperial coinage 

The Ottoman Empire arose in Asia Minor in the 1300s, then expanded into the Balkans. 
In 1453, under Mohammed II, Constantinople and surrounding lands were conquered. 
Later other regions including Egypt (in 1517), Syria and parts of Arabia were added to 
the Empire, by Selim 1. The currency initially consisted of small silver coins, akqes, of 
about 1 g and copper mangirs of about 3 g. Debasement of the coins was used to finance 
military campaigns and the silver content of the akqe was reduced by 30 per cent. In 
1477 the first gold coin, the sultani, was issued. 

The policy was to use the gold coin, the sultani, in all territories, but leave the local 
silver and copper coins practically as they were. Further major conquests were made by 
Suleyman, Hungary in Europe for instance, and lands around the Black Sea, in Mesopo¬ 
tamia and elsewhere. There were further silver coin debasements, a major one in 1585 
of 44 per cent for instance, to finance costly wars with Iran. 

About this time Muslims, who had been expelled from Spain, settled along the North 
African coast and, attacking European ships, became the Barbary pirates. One of their 
leaders made an agreement with the Ottomans, that in return for men and guns etc., 
Algeria would become a vassal state to the Ottomans. The Ottomans also conquered 
Tunis and Cyprus. 

By then the akqe was unusably small. So in the 1640s other silver coins were adopt¬ 
ed, for example the para (equal to 3 akqes), based on an Egyptian coin. Later, at about 
the time the Empire was at its zenith around 1690, they issued some new large silver 
coins: the zolota and importantly the kuruq of 60 per cent silver, which weighed 26 g 
and thus contained 15.6 g of silver. It was worth 40 paras or 120 akqes. The zolota was 
worth % of a kuruq. The latter was relatively stable, although slowly reducing in weight 
until about 1780 when it still contained about 10 g of silver. There was then another 
large debasement in 1789 due to wars with Russia and Austria. The silver content of the 
kuruq was reduced to 5.9 g. 

In the reign of Mahmud II, 1808-1839, there was a series of large debasements, and 
the kuruq was reduced from 5.9 to 0.53 g silver, due to more wars with Russia, and the 
Greek wars of Independence. Thus in these years the kuru§, though staying roughly the 
same usable size, was reduced to billon; usually less than 50 per cent silver. 

After this turbulence the Ottomans adopted in 1844 a new gold-silver standard with 
a gold coin, the lira, equal to 100 new kuruqes, each of which contained 1 g of silver. 
There were also, for daily use, copper coins. These eventually became nickel. This sys¬ 
tem remained stable until 1922. 
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A distinctive feature of Ottoman coins is the tughra, a stylised signature of the Sul¬ 
tans. Also on these coins the date consists of two parts: the year of the Sultan’s acces¬ 
sion, and the regnal year. These together give an AH era date, i.e. the date based on the 
flight of Mohammed from Mecca (AD 622). 

Provincial coinages 

In the earliest of the provinces, the Balkans, the main Ottoman coins were the sultani 
and akqes, the latter were minted near silver mines in Serbia and Macedonia.No Otto¬ 
man coins were minted in Hungary. In the Crimea, early coins were small local akqes. 
Later, large coins issued there displayed a distinctive tughra, the upper part of which 
looked like three flagpoles with drooping pendants. 

When the Ottomans conquered Syria and Mesopotamia they found an existing coin¬ 
age which included silver coins larger than the akqe, namely the shahis of the Safavids. 
So coins minted in this part of the empire, imitating these, were unlike anything else 
minted in the empire and kept the name shahis, each of which exchanged (at different 
times) for 6-8 akqes. In addition, in this region, a silver strip of about 5 g silver - the 
larin - was used as currency on the caravan routes along the Red Sea. The Ottomans 
minted these with appropriate markings at Basra. 

Turning to North Africa, Algeria, with its trade contacts with the Sahara, was a good 
source of gold for the empire. Its early local coinage involved akqes and then later on the 
budje which like the main imperial coinage was gradually debased. 

In Tunis, initially small silver coins linked to the Spanish riyal were in circulation. 
In the 1714 currency reform a Tunis riyal was issued, which over the next century was 
debased considerably like the central empire coinage. From 1705 Tunis was ruled by 
a Bey and the coins showed a dual allegiance: naming the Ottoman Sultan on one side 
and the local Bey on the other. Initially Tripoli had gold sultani and a variety of silver 
coins derived from those of Tunis, Egypt etc. Eventually a kuruq system was established 
but this also was over the years considerably debased. Finally direct Ottoman rule was 
established and the Tripoli mint closed. 

When the Ottomans took over Egypt from the Mamluks in 1517, they found an exist¬ 
ing currency; the gold ashrafi, a silver para and copper fals. They replaced the gold coin 
with the sultani and left the others in place. However, they changed the mint mark from 
Cairo to ‘Misr’ - i.e. Egypt. Over time the para was debased and eventually became bil¬ 
lon. Nevertheless because of the relatively stable para, Egypt was slow in introducing 
the Ottoman coins as they had been instructed. But in 1769 they issued a larger silver 
coin, the guersh (equal to a kuru?). However in line with the main Ottoman coins this 
was gradually debased and became billon in the early 1800s. 

In 1805 Egypt became politically more independent when Mohammed Ali was made 
Pasha. In 1834 he reformed the coinage establishing an Egyptian gold pound equal to 
100 new guersh each containing 1 g of silver. In addition, for practical use, there were 
larger silver coins of 10 and 20 guersh and copper ones of 40, 20 and 10 paras with 40 
paras equal one guersh. 
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Ottoman coins 


In 1914 Turkey sided with the Germans and Egypt with the allies, so to make Egypt 
independent of Turkey the Egyptian ruler Hussain Kamil was raised to the rank of Sul¬ 
tan, as was stated on his coins. There were thus two sultans; one in Istanbul and one in 
Cairo. The Sultantates were abolished after the war. During the later years of the empire 
many Egyptian coins were minted in Europe. Some for example were minted in Bir¬ 
mingham, and had an H mintmark - for Heaton the manufacturer. 

Lastly the Yemen, which had been initially used as a staging post en route to India, 
was captured by Suleyman’s army. There the Ottomans issued gold, silver and copper 
coins. They ruled the Yemen on and off up toWWl, with intermittent autonomous rule 
by Imams. After the official end of the Ottoman empire, Yemen continued to issue coins 
with Ottoman designs for the first half of the twentieth century. These often continued 
to proclaim the kalima , the Islamic statement of faith. 

Incidentally for centuries in Arabia the Austrian Maria Theresa Thaler had been ac¬ 
cepted as currency. Some of these were simply used as such, some were countermarked 
and some were used as blanks and were overstruck as local coins. Some Yemen Ahmadi 
riyals were minted from these and occasionally show traces of the underling Thaler 
design. 
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DECIMALISATION OF EUROPE IN THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY 

Richard Fife 


Richard began by noting that European currencies were mostly derived from the Frank¬ 
ish system of 12 deniers (pennies, pfennige, denarii etc.) to a sol (shilling, soldo etc.) 
and 20 of those to a Libra (pound, guilder, lira, livre etc). Russia decimalised in the 
seventeenth century, while in Portugal inflation resulted in only one denomination, the 
Real, having any value. This was then stuck in multiples much resembling decimal 
coins. 

Revolutionary France and the First Republic made an issue of decimal currency. 
After conquest, currencies based on a 5 g silver coin of .900 fineness, the Franc of Ger¬ 
minal, derived from the old livre were imposed in Northern Italy, Western Germany and 
the Low Countries. This had by then inflated to be worth about 10 d. in contemporary 
English money. The further conquests of Napoleon continued the trend. Flowever, the 
re-establishment of the dynasties of the old regimes in 1815 brought a reintroduction of 
a chaotic variety of incompatible coinage systems. 

In the next fifty years, parts of Europe slowly resumed a franc-based coinage: Bel¬ 
gium on independence, and Switzerland on greater unification in 1852, then Italy in a 
step-by-step unification from 1859, under the dominant Sardinian state that had always 
retained a Lira based on the Germinal franc. Then in 1865 much of Western Europe set 
up the Latin Monetary Union, based on the gold standard of the French Currency, while 
silver was reduced to .835 fineness. This system, a single interchangeable currency with 
individual national designs, gradually spread to most of the continent over the next 
thirty years, especially new kingdoms in the Balkans as they gained independence from 
Turkey. 

Spain decimalised three times, the last time being at the point it joined the LMU. In 
Scandinavia, local currency was utterly chaotic, with numerous denominations of the 
same and similar names but widely differing values and complex relationships. These 
were regularised under the Scandinavian Monetary Union in 1873, again on a gold stan¬ 
dard, but with the standard unit a silver coin a bit bigger than the LMU franc. By then a 
newly-united Germany had set up a Mark system, on a gold standard, in 1872. 
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THE VALE OF YORK HOARD 

Gareth Williams 


The setting of this lecture was an innovation for us as the society-sponsored lecture was 
included in the York Coin Fair. 

Gareth initially reminded us about the discovery and content of the hoard. It had been 
found by the Whelans who exemplified good metal detecting practice by informing the 
local Finds Officer as soon as they realised what they had found. They had initially dis¬ 
covered some pieces of lead which it is now thought covered the cup, and at first they 
thought the cup was a ball-cock. X-rays revealed the cup, which was silver gilt, bore six 
attractive roundels depicting animals and also vine leaves. 

The cup contained a gold arm ring: probably Scandinavian of the ninth or tenth cen¬ 
turies, five silver arm rings, a silver brooch pin and chunks of broaches and part of a 
Russian silver neck-ring. An account by the Arab traveller Ibn Fadlan indicates that 
when a Rus (Viking) trader received 10,000 dirhams through trade, he would have a 
neck-ring made for his wife. This is unlikely to have used the whole 10,000 dirhams as 
this would weigh around 30 kg, far too heavy to wear. Flowever, neck-rings of the type 
were made to standardised weights which appear to represent a rather smaller number 
of dirhams. The hoard also contained 617 coins, dating from the reigns of Alfred, to 
Athelstan, with a preponderance from the time of Edward the Elder. The coins were 
discussed in detail. 

Gareth then considered the economic-political setting of the hoard, noting different 
types of silver economy: i.e. the status-social economy (in which the individual wears 
his/her wealth) and bullion and coin economies. 

Geographically while Wessex and part of Mercia were not controlled by the Vikings, 
the north and east (roughly from Watling Street) formed the area often referred to as the 
Danelaw. There was a gradual shift as the Anglo-Saxons moved north east. Edward the 
Elder had building type coins in the West Midlands. An interesting coin bore the name 
Rorivacastr which is perhaps Rocester in Staffordshire, close to the border between 
Anglo-Saxon and Viking areas of control. Athelstan also had building type coins. In 926 
there was a meeting between Athelstan and Sihtric at Tamworth - on the boarder of their 
two regions. Then finally Athelstan in 927 produced his national issue coins, following 
the death of Sihtric and Athelstan’s capture of York and the kingdom of Northumbria. 
A single coin of this national type dates the hoard. The rival Viking claimants to the 
Northumbrian kingdom retreated to Dublin. 

So the Vale of York hoard coins may have been deposited by a Viking in transit from 
York across the Irish Sea. 
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KEEPING THEM IN THE FAMILY 

Denis Martin 


The speaker opened by explaining that, having spent, in many cases, much of our lives 
putting together our collections, the problem of how to dispose of them would inevitably 
arise. The point was made that the next generation of our families may not be interested 
in coins at all, and their intrinsic monetary value may be all that matters. In addition, 
as our collections grow, the act of collection itself may not be as satisfying in that new 
material becomes harder to come by and fairs, auctions etc. become less rewarding. 
These issues were addressed by his explaining how new life had been injected into his 
enjoyment of the hobby by the building up of a small collection for each of his grand¬ 
children to be handed over to them, hopefully personally, when they reached the age of 
eighteen. 

The powerpoint presentation started with the sort of material that formed the bulk 
of the speaker’s collection at the present time, ranging from Edward I and II pennies to 
continental sterlings, Elizabeth 1 pence and a small collection of Ipswich material. This 
was mainly to provide background to illustrate how the formation of a collection for the 
family had resulted in new areas of interest and study. 

The initial idea had been to buy coins featuring the name of the grandchild on the 
coin itself. This was illustrated by the range of material which had been purchased for 
grandson Alexander. The speaker showed images of an Alexander the Great tetradrachm, 
drachm and bronze unit and, as with all the coins which followed, discussed their leg¬ 
ends, origin, weight, provenances and other points of interest. Alexander III of Scotland 
provided the next set of coins to be shown, historical detail of his place in Scottish his¬ 
tory being followed by images of three pennies, a halfpenny and a farthing. A denarius 
of Severus Alexander completed the collection. 

Jay and Mo, the speaker’s two eldest granddaughters, were difficult to identify with 
specific names on coins, so it had been decided to personify their personalities by se¬ 
lecting a couple of Angels for them. These two coins, a Henry VII piece, mintmark 
pansy, and an Elizabeth piece, mintmark Bell/Bell over sword were illustrated and their 
background and interesting religious reverse legends discussed. A Queen Anne shilling 
of 1702 was shown to tie in with the fact that Jay’s first name is Anna. A good sugges¬ 
tion was made for Mo: a Mexican eight reales pieces minted in Mexico City carrying a 
‘Mo’ mintmark. 

Since grandson Jem’s name is a diminutive of James coins bearing the name Iacobus 
had been collected for him. These included a Scottish James V groat and third groat, 
both with good provenances. The connection between Scots and English values was also 
explained. A James I English shilling with a late trefoil mintmark was illustrated and the 
legends discussed, including the meaning of ‘MAG’ on the obverse. 
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Denis Martin 


The speaker’s youngest granddaughter, Cara, had provided some problems but, even¬ 
tually, two ‘CARA’ farthings of Charles 1 had been obtained, the one illustrated carrying 
the Key mintmark and an ex Peck provenance. 

A silver minim of Caratacus, reading CARA around a pellet on one side had been 
recently acquired from Spink and an image was shown, together with a picture of the 
one coin still to be found from this Celtic source, namely a silver unit of the same ruler, 
also carrying the CARA name. 

The talk closed with an image of an Edward IV ryal which the speaker had desig¬ 
nated as a possible replacement should the Caratacus unit not prove available. It was 
pictured in the coin register of the BNJ of 2009 and represented previously unknown 
dies. The lovely little rose in the centre of the reverse would suit the purpose of linking 
the coin to the granddaughter perfectly! 
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